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THE HOME OF WALPAMUR PAINTS 


Aerial view of 
Walpamur works, Darwen 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
MANUFACTURERS OF PAINT 


UCCESS jis the just reward of careful planning, the incentive to higher achievement and the 
inspiration of progress. 


In the world of paint, The Walpamur Company Limited of Darwen, Lancashire, stands supreme. 
Walpamur products consistently fulfil the ever-growing demand for decorative and industrial paints to meet 
continually changing conditions and today the range provides paints, enamels, varnishes and industrial 


finishes for every conceivable need, all of the same superbly high quality as Walpamur Water Paint and 
Duradio Enamel Paint. 


THE WALPAMUR CO LTD 
DARWEN & LONDON 


Depots and Branches throughout the country 


Factories in 
ENGLAND : EIRE - CANADA 
SOUTH AFRICA + AUSTRALIA 
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5 --. you will receive the same courteous and efficient treatment that is known to discerning 

‘ air travellers all over the world. 

H On the ground as well as in the air, B.O.A.C. has earned an unsurpassed reputation for 

i speed and enterprise, and playing a vital role in the overall efficiency of this great 
organisation, is the recently inaugurated STROWGER Private Automatic Branch Exchange, 
which serves the Corporation’s headquarters at London Airport and also links it 
with other airports throughout the country. 
With 1,600 internal extensions and 125 exchange lines, plus private lines inter-connecting 
all their offices in the United Kingdom, this modern exchange ensures that your calls to 
B.0O.A.C. are handled with the least possible delay. To the finest fleets of airliners, and 
most trustworthy crews, has now been added the world’s most advanced telephone system. 


B.0OAC. chose STROWGER 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS LIMITED 


(A MEMBER OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ECECTRIC GROUP) 


6 STROWGER HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 Telephone: TEMple Bar 4506. Telegrams: Commsys Estrand London, 
Branches throughout the Country. 
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what 


happens 
when 


you give her 
a Vari-Typer? 


complete type change with 


a turn of the wrist 


She becomes your office compositor—quick on-the-spot producer 
of master copy for all purposes and processes ; 


« 


She can ‘ set up’ all your brochures, catalogues, circulars, etc., 


as well as all your internal forms and other printed matter ; 


M sv has at her disposal hundreds of instantly changeable type faces 


in various styles and sizes ; 


Her Vari-Typer, so easily operated, gives her changeable vertical 
and horizontal spacing and automatic margin ‘ justification ’ ; 


Foreign language copy and scientific and technical symbols present 
no problems to her ; 


She can ‘ letter up’ large drawings for you—even up to 6 ft. in 
Jength ; 


Her finished copy is reproduction copy, with perfect uniformity of 
impression, ready for printing by direct plate, photo-offset or 
stencil methods. 


When you give her 
a Vari-Typer 
you save time, trouble 
and money 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS OR TO AR- 
RANGE A PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION, 
PLEASE WRITE OR TELEPHONE: VARI-TYPER 
DISTRIBUTORS (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD., 210 
EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. Tel: EUSton 
3238/9 or NATIONAL HOUSE, 36 ST. ANN 
STREET, MANCHESTER. Tel : BLACKFRIARS 9955 
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throughout 
the world 


apermakers 
MP use and like 


ALBACEL and 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED SOFTWOOD SULPHATE 


ASTRACEL 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED HARDWOOD SULPHATE. 


Balanced 
Paper-Grade Pulps 
Created by Papermakers for Papermakers 


Throughout the free world, papermakers use and like 
Riegel’s Albacel and Astracel... paper-grade pulps that 
provide the right balance of all important qualities... 
brightness, cleanliness, strength, formability and proper 
beating characteristics. 


RIEGEL PAPER 
CORPORATION 


260 MADISON AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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i) O ONE scems quite to remember. 
The Hennessy family in Cognac 
say that when they first used the 

symbol many decades ago, letters such as 
V.S.O.P. and X.O., as well as the famous 
* markings, wete chalked on the hogs- 
heads of brandy by the blender as his pet- 
sonal guide to the brandy’s maturity. 
V.S.O.P. probably meant ‘ Vety Special 
Old Pale’. 

Nowadays, however, as an indication 
of age and quality, the letters V.S.O.P. 
on liqueur brandies have become as 
equivocal in the brandy trade as the 
description * Final Night Extra’ on an 
evening newspaper. 

But one thing is certain. The label 
‘V.S.0.P.’ means nothing unless coupled with 
the name of a shipper whose stocks are good 


© 


Be 
% 


enough, large enough and old enough 
to ensure continuity of quality and age. 

Note for the Curious. Why ‘Very 
Special Old PALE’? Because once upon 
a time there was a fashion for BROWN 
BRANDY, which was heavily coloured 
by the addition of burnt sugar. 


An Invitation to a 
Memorable Experience 


When you ate on holiday in France, 
visit the Hennessy premises in Cognac. 
There you will learn with your own eyes 
and palate what V.S.O.P. was originally 
meant to stand for. 

You will see the vast stocks of matured 
and maturing brandies. You will be able 
to taste theit quality—choosing at tan- 
dom from this hogshead and that: and 


' \ 
! 


you will learn why Hennessy 
loses none of its brilliance as it 
ages, but rather gains {n character 
as it mellows in the wood. 

You will learn from such a visit 
why no one in the world can offer you 
a better choice of genuinely aged Liqueur 
Cognacs than . 


HENNESSY 


V.S.0.P. -- X.O. EXTRA 


PS.—t lennessy % % % is very often served as @ 
liqueur, and why not? It is drawn from the very 
same stocks as its elder brothers and matured for 
many years in wood. 

Incidentally, it was Maurice I Tennessy who, in 
the year 1865, chose the star as a symbol, inspired 
by the device embodied in the window catch in his 
office. You can see it for yourself when you visit 


Cognae. 
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An impression of the power station from a painting by Claude Buckle 


World’s first 500,000 kw 
atomic power station: HINKLEY POINT 


Momentous step forward in atomic power development 


The 500,000 kilowatt atomic power station to be erect- 
ed for the Central Electricity Authority at Hinkley 
Point, Somerset, will be built by the English Electric, 
Babcock & Wilcox, Taylor Woodrow Group. 

This new atomic power station is far the largest yet 
ordered by the Authority and will also be the largest 
in the world. 

It represents, indeed, a momentous step forward 
in Britain’s vitally important programme of atomic 
power development. 

RAPID ADVANCE 
The advance to a 500,000 kilowatt atomic power 
station, which approaches in capacity the largest of 
Britain’s modern power stations using conventional 


ENGLISH 
See 


BABCOCK 
& WILCOX 


fuels, has been rapid. It is an impressive technical 
achievement and involves far more than a simple 
increase in size. It has been made possible by the 
ability of this team of famous engineers to draw upon 
a vast fund of design and constructional experience, 
working in full collaboration with the Atomic Energy 
Authority. 

With world-wide experience in designing and build- 
ing large power stations, English Electric, Babcock & 
Wilcox and Taylor Woodrow arranged in 1954 to work 
together as a Group in the new field of atomic power; - 
they have been responsible for evolving, in association 
with the Central Electricity Authority, the advanced 
design of the new station at Hinkley Point. 


TAYLOR 
WOODROW 
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Not just a desk... 


e2- A COMPLETE SUITE 


If you wish your office to look impressive 
as well as efficient, the new 400-Style 
Suite is the answer. A basic design of 
exceptional merit has been adapted to 
a full range of complementary units. 
These provide for the utmost flexibility 
in. modern office furnishing whilst 
maintaining harmony and dignity 
throughout. 

Immaculately styled; many interesting 
features; robustly constructed. 


400-STYLE 


a matching suite of 
ottice furniture in steel 


Please ask for Brochure EO999. 


HARVEY 
G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., Woolwich Road, London, S.E.7. GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 









CATCH THE SUN THIS WINTER 


fly BEA to TANGIER 
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Nu-way oil-firing ensures the right tem- 
perature at all times and unlimited hot 
water when you want it. No waste. No 
stoking. No ashes to clear. No dirt. Write 


for full details of the Nu-way conversion. 


NU-WAY- HEATING PLANTS LTD. (Box 909) DROITWICH 
and at LONDON, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, GLASGOW, BELFAST, 


DUBLIN, BRISTOL. 








The modern 
L. Dainty, Esq., Stonnall 


Road, Aldridge, Staffs., 
oil-fired by Nu-way. 
Architect: E. H. Hickton, 
A.R.A.B.A. Walsall. 


home of 


Bee BRITISH 


In North Africa the sun is 
shining ! The skies are blue, the 
sands are golden, and the hotels 
are all set to give you the time 
of your life. Pleasant thought on 
a dull day ? Yes, and not nearly 
as expensive as you think. Look 
at these prices, including one 
night in historic Gibraltar, where 


everything you buy is a bargain ! 





Speciad offer ! 


TANGIER (VIA GIBRALTAR) 
8 days ( 7 nights) from £60. 
15 days (14 nights) from £70. 
including BEA Tourist return fare 
—/from London Airport, full board, 
double room with private shower. 


Post this coupon for full details 
to Tangier, Dept. R, BEA, 
Dorland House, Lower Regent 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


ADDRESS 


AIRWAYS 





The increased cost of postage need not mean 
an inevitable increase in the total cost of a letter. 
For while the P.M.G. has been busy putting 
prices up, Spicers have attacked the problem of 
stationery costs on a wider front with their 
Plus Fabric papers. In brief, Plus Fabric 

has all the qualities — good colour, good weight 
and nice ‘feel’—that distinguish the finer 
business notepapers. Plus Fabric is indeed 

a first class paper for all business purposes 

and has the added distinction that it does not 


cost so much as the papers it so well replaces. 


GPICERS LIMITED + 19 NEW BRIDGE STREET * LONDON EC4 + 
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SPICERS © 
Plus Fabric 


paper for 


better business stationery 


Your usual printer or supplier can provide you with 
samples of ‘Plus Fabric’ envelopes and papers—Bond, 
Bank and Duplicator—in white and a range of tints, 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT BRITAIN + ASSOCIATED & SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


TBw/s23 
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NUMBER THREE 


MAPPINALIA 


George Schwartz 


by courtesy of ‘The Sunday Times* 


HE discriminatory purchase tax with its varying 

rates for different classes of goods still persists on 
its war-time basis, in spite of sporadic amendments 
designed to remove anomalies and mitigate hardships. 
The original character of this tax as a weapon in a siege 
economy is unaltered after twelve years of peace. 

We have been told apologetically that its retention 
was necessary to provide indispensable revenue, with 
the implication ches the tax would disappear or at 
least be replaced by a modest undiscriminating sales 
tax, as soon as fiscal and economic conditions warranted 
the change. 

But Governments grow fond of taxes, especially 
emergency taxes, and it is not surprising to hear 
new arguments, or rather new language employed to 
justify the permanent imposition of discriminatory 
purchase taxes. 

Thus, they are now to be wielded as one of the 
‘directive influences’ on the economy. An ominously 
ugly term. To direct whom? To direct what? To 
what purposes ? 

Presumably, for one thing, to direct production into 
the right channels, encouraging it in some directions 
and discouraging it in others. The objection to this 
is that no one knows the right channels, and certainly 


« 


MAPPIN & WEBB LIMITED 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 
In the City :— 2 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 


In the West-end :—172 Regent Street, W.1 
(open Thursdays until 7 p.m.) 


In Knightsbridge :— 65 Brompton Road, S.W.3 
Sheffield: THE ROYAL WORKS. Showrooms: NORFOLK STRBBT 


MAPIMN & WEBB LIMITED ARE ASSOCIATED, BY VIRTUB OF CONTROLLING INTEREST, WITH THESE COMPANIES— 


Mappin & Webb (South Africa)Ltd. | Mappin & Webb (India) Ltd. 
Mappin & Webb (France) Ltd. Mappin ® Webb (Sales) Ltd. Mappin Properties Ltd. Carter Cabinets Ltd. Gladwin Ltd. Heeley Rolling Mills Ltd. 


The Pinking Shear Co.Ltd. Sheffield Silver Plate & Cutlery Co. Ltd. John Weiss & Son Lid 
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Mappin & Webb (South America) Ltd. | Mappin & Webb (Brazil) Ltd. 
W.&G. Neal Ltd. 


WL 
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the distinction between essential channels, semi- 
essential channels and so-called luxury channels 
has no validity. If radio had been penalised by heavy 
taxation at the outset as a frivolous form of indulgence, 
radar might have emerged just as quickly, but the 
thousands of enthusiastic amateur experimenters 
would not have been there to service it so efficiently 
in war-time. The principle of jet propulsion was 
applied long ago in the operation of a sixpenny toy 
boat, and the skill and ingenuity of the toy-maker or 
jeweller are not divorced from the needs and practices 
of the scientific instrument industry. 

Someone sets out to discover a new luxury textile 
material and emerges with a new breakfast food. It 
would require omniscience to direct the course of 
human activity and the omniscient government has 
not yet been born. 


Robinson & Cleaver Lid a 


TGA MWB 
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and remember.... 


| 
| 
CLEARLY the best wayto | 
enjoy beer—the best way for | 
flavour — and for purity. | 
Your beer has exactly the 

| 

| 
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Good Brewers always 


Wse Good Hotties 


UNITED GLASS BOTTLE MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 


8 LEICESTER STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone : GERRARD 8611 (23 lines) Telegrams : UNGLABOMAN LESQUARE LONDON 
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flavour your brewer's art gave 
it and is less expensive. 
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Both Sides of the “Moon” 


for portents. The successful launching of the world’s first 

artificial satellite is enough to stretch anyone’s imagination. 
Some of this week’s zestful speculations—and some of the more cautious 
appraisals too—will no doubt be proved false in time ; but there are certain 
things that can and should be said now. A milestone in human history 
has been passed. True, the launching of satellites was already listed, 
almost prosaically, among the projects of the International Geophysical 
Year. But the impact of the event, now it has happened, is still impres- 
sive. The Russian scientists deserve all the congratulations showered 
upon them. 

The layman, however, having duly hailed a scientific feat, finds he has 
more immediate things to think about than space-ship tickets. However 
loudly his more venturesome fellows are now baying for the (real) moon, 
the plain man’s first concern is to establish, in plain language, what it will 
all mean to the earthbound nations, not in the conjectural future, but in 
the next few months and years. His questions are blunt. Is this a new 
military threat ? Has it upset the uneasy balance of power ? Will it 
increase tension, or could it help to transform and moderate international 
rivalry ? Or is it in sober fact almost irrelevant to the ordinary man’s 
hopes of peace and plenty ? 

The impact of the little ball in the sky on the fate of the man on 
the ground is still indirect and uncertain ; but it is certainly important. 
In the free world, there is little tendency to shrug off the Russian 
achievement—and, where there is any tendency to such complacency, 
there ought not to be. Among the rulers of the communist world, there 
is a natural, amplified jubilation. “ The world is astounded by the 
stupendous victory,” was the caption that Pravda set this week above a 
page full of photographic reproductions of the banner headlines that had 
flared in western newspapers. While others grope, the official communist 
interpretation rings out as clear as the first “blips.” The event, it is 
claimed, proves not merely the actual superiority of Soviet science, but 
the inherent superiority of the communist system. 

This claim would be more convincing if some of Russia’s older 
satellites were in better shape. A skyful of balls will not solve Mr Kadar’s 
problems, or Mr Gomulka’s. The sight of the whizzing “ moon” punc- 
tually keeping to an announced timetable is superb ; but down below, in 
the world hitherto known as the Soviet sphere (how many familiar terms 
may now have to be adjusted ?), timetables are rare and risky, transit is 
often slow and inefficient, and even five-year plans sometimes fail to 
run their predestined course. True, it is not only in communist countries 
that a gulf yawns between the grandeurs of science and the petty miseries 
of life. But if the superiority of a system is to be gauged by material 
standards in general, the lead of the free West remains unchallenged ; 
and one wonders if the average Soviet citizen would merely glow with 


N™ since the Middle Ages have men scanned the sky so eagerly 
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a purer pride if he knew how many hundreds of millions 
of pounds’ worth of the fruits of his labour his masters 
have put into their “ moon ” project. 


These vast sums have not been extracted from 
Russia’s spartan economy just to satisfy eager boffins. 
The development of the satellite is intimately linked 
with that of long-range rockets. General Blagonravov 
may have been assuring Americans that they have “ no- 
thing to fear ” ; but in Moscow General Pokrovsky has 
announced that the satellite was shot into its orbit by a 
multi-stage rocket 25 per cent more powerful than the 
one tested in August as an inter-continental thermo- 
nuclear weapon. A Soviet academician has pointed out 
that the new sight and sound in the skies will dispose 
of any lingering scepticism over Russia’s claim about 
the inter-continental missile. Mr Khrushchev has added 
his own strident (and disingenuous) note, telling the 
West to scrap its bombers. If, after all this, any doubt 
remained whether the new satellite had any military 
relevance, it was removed when America announced 
on Tuesday its readiness to discuss the international 
regulation of space missiles with Russia (though not 
behind its allies’ backs). 

Yet, given the general acceptance of the claims put 
forward by Moscow in August, the appearance of the 
satellite does not present a novel military threat. The 
military deductions now to be drawn are basically the 
same as they were in August ; there is just that much 
more firm ground on which to base them. It is in the 
political rather than the military sphere that the blip 
resounds most urgently. 


R KHRUSHCHEV and his followers have scored a 
M unique prestige and propaganda victory. Not 
even Mr Michael Todd has yet contrived to send a son 
et lumiére show round the world in 95 minutes, carry- 
ing to every centre of population an unmistakable 


“ message ”: Russia is mighty, communism gets results, 
Admittedly the impact will vary from place to place. 
Inside the Soviet Union, Mr Khrushchev’s critics will 
be confounded, and his difficulties eased, at least until 
the novelty wears off. In Warsaw, Budapest and East 
Berlin, the blip will not drown out the deep rumble of 
discontent among people who know the dark 
side of the communist moon, and have had some chance 
of comparing it with the glow that freedom casts. In 
contrast, the effect should be strong among those Asians 
and Africans who, never having experienced com- 
munist totalitarianism, are tempted to see it as a potent, 
even if bitter, medicine for their economic ills. This 
week the scurrying ball has sped through all their skies, 
squeaking its simple message : We Russians, a back- 
ward people ourselves less than a lifetime ago, can 
now do even more spectacular things than the rich and 
pompous West—thanks to communism. 

A second message has also girdled the globe, emanat- 
ing not from the satellite but from the capitals of the 
free world, yet further enhancing Russia’s prestige. The 
West’s scientists have been taken by surprise, its poli- 
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tical leaders shaken and in some cases alarmed. Moscow 
is gleefully making the most of every wild or nervous 
utterance. It is naturally eager to press the argument 
that reliance on American protection is no longer of 
any avail to small countries, that the time has come to 
denounce alliances and liquidate America’s bases in 
Europe and Asia. In strictly military terms, this argu- 
ment is nonsense. If Russia continues to reject any 
dependable formula for disarmament, and if there is 
to be a period during which it alone can brandish the 
inter-continental missile, then there will be only one 


THE BLIP IN THE SKY 


Technical aspects of Russia’s artificial satellite 

are summarised on page 147, and American 

reactions on page 125. A note on page 107 

describes the implications for the latest UN 

disarmament debate, which is also the subject 
of a report on page 140. 


force able to restrain it from expanding its domains 
by proxy wars or political pressure. That deterrent 
force comprises the aircraft and shorter-range missiles 
which could strike back at Russia from many directions 
—so long as the network of allied bases in Europe and 
Asia exists. Until the Soviet mastery of long-range 
rockets is matched and counter-balanced, the retention 
of a chain of bases, too numerous and scattered for 
Russia to knock them all out by a sudden onslaught, is 
the most vital element in the free world’s defences. 
Certainly nothing is more essential to the survival in 
freedom of small peripheral countries which might 
otherwise be harried and cowed into subjection by the 
communist powers—though this reasoning will scarcely 
be uppermost in the minds of peoples who are already 
either attracted or overawed by communist feats. Soviet 
military might is incontestable, and the slide from 
appeasement into surrender is as slippery as ever it 
was. 


With their satellite and with their long-range missile, 
the Russians have pulled off a spectacular feat. Only 
a human ostrich, stubbornly refusing to face disturbing 
facts, would ascribe their success to captured scientists 
from Peenemiinde or Cambridge, or to the pilfering 
of western secrets by espionage. A more decisive factor 
was surely the ability of a totalitarian regime to concen- 
trate a vast amount of talent and resources on one group 
of projects. A free society has difficulty in achieving 
so much concentration—especially when the projects 
are essentially military and political, with little bearing 
on economic progress or welfare. And, in any society, 
it is better in the long run not to lavish paint on a few 
Potemkin villages, but to improve the drains in real 
ones. This applies most particularly to backward coun- 
tries, whose problems cannot be solved by spectacular 
showpieces, but only by an advance on a broad front, 
with patient improvement of the villager’s lot matching 


the progress of industry. 
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It is, however, not on the fascinating sight of the 
Soviet satellite, but on what lies behind it—on that more 
enduring constellation, the Great Bear—that eyes 
should now be riveted. Concentration of effort alone 
is not enough to bring off such a theatrical coup. The 
blip is a dramatic reminder of the Russians’ great 
advances in technical education. Mr Geoffrey Lloyd 
rightly pointed out on Wednesday that it symbolises 
a challenge which the free nations dare not ignore. The 
shock of its appearance in the sky ought to be a very 
healthy one. There is no reason—and little inclination 
—to be panicky, but every reason to seize the chance of 
overcoming inertia and launching, not “crash pro- 
grammes,” but vigorous new assaults on a whole range 
of obstacles to the western world’s technical and 
economic advance. This is the moment to reappraise 
the problem of technical training ; to have another go 
at all the “ restrictive practices,” using the term in its 
widest sense, which impede the translation of new 
technology into everyday life ; to emphasise that the 
communist countries’ eagerness to learn what they can 
from the free world is a compliment that could, with 
advantage and without shame, be repaid more actively. 

It is an apt moment, too, for some brisk reap- 
praisal of defence arrangements. The jar felt by the 
Americans will, one sincerely hopes, jolt them into end- 
ing the tragi-comic rivalries between their armed ser- 
vices which must bear part of the blame for Russia’s 


101 
capture of the lead in rocketry. In this country, the new 
orb that has swum into British skies ought to dispel 
once and for all the mystical blur that still surrounds 
the concept of “ greatness.” The fee for admission to 
the club of super-powers has been raised ; hydrogen 
bombs alone will not pay it ; and Britain has neither the 
means, nor any good reason, to join Russia and America 
in their new lonely eminence. But what it has to offer 
to the common defence of freedom—as a partner, not 
as a proud lone wolf—is all the more valuable to an 
America that has been shaken, since August, out of 
several complacent assumptions. 


N the sphere of defence, the meaning of the writing in 
I the sky is not that Britain too must now reach for 
outer space, but that the Atlantic alliance must hence- 
forth be an uninhibited one. It is hard to muster 
any argument for putting national “ security” fences 
round secrets which the Russians evidently already 
know. “ Security ” means insecurity, if it hampers (and 
makes more costly) the joint task of keeping abreast of 
Soviet military power. If the blips from the sky make 
that clear to all concerned, they will have transmitted 
a very useful message—and exemplified, though in an 
unexpected way, the old adage that it may take a threat 
from outer space to frighten the nations into one 
another’s arms. 


In Some Ways Right 


Two demands from the floor at the Conservative conference 


may press generally in the right economic direction 


HE Conservatives have gone down to Brighton 
T with a need, according to Lord Hailsham, to 
show “a new willingness to proclaim aloud the 
spiritual realities for which we stand.” It may not always 
have been apparent to the party’s leaders on Thursday, 
when the conference opened, that what some delegates 
were proclaiming, on and off the floor, were exactly 
spiritual realities. But at any rate, in contrast to the 
Labour conference last week, this conference (apart, 
possibly, from an announcement about pensions on 
Friday) does not look like being a mannequin parade 
designed to ogle the floating voter—or if it is so 
designed the first models seem singularly unattractive. 
There could be advantages in that. 

In the most important field—that of economics—the 
advantage could be, unusually, that the conference 
exerts some profitable influence over policy. There 
were two noteworthy features of Thursday morning’s 
debates. First, after finding that an original motion 
urging “the Government to take all necessary steps... 


to stabilise the cost of living” had now become almost 
a motion of congratulation, the conference went on to 
pass another motion, urging Mr Thorneycroft to “ take 
bold steps to reduce taxation.” Secondly, although the 
policy of a high Bank rate has been broadly accepted 
by the Tory faithful (albeit with some grumbling), there 
is likely to be less ready acceptance of Mr Thorney- 
croft’s warning that “ you do not halt the wage-price 
spiral, this powerful momentum, in a trice ” ; the Con- 
servative rank and file want, insist, that it be halted in a 
trice, and by more direct impact on the wages part of 
the spiral if necessary. The party leaders may consider 
all this a typical example of how unreasonable con- 
ferences can be. But it so happens that two practical 
comments that ought to be pressed on Mr Thorney- 
croft fit, for once, fairly well with the emotional impulses 
which the conference seemed to be expressing. 

The first of these concerns Bank rate and the future 
of taxation. The obvious clash here is between 
the vague aspirations now being impelled upon Mr 
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Thorneycroft by his party faithful at Brighton, and the 
views that were pressed on him by the Governor of the 
Bank of England at the Mansion House on Tuesday. 
The Governor is in favour of larger budget surpluses, 
but envisages future Bank rate policy being as free as 
before to include “‘ minor reductions from crisis levels ” 
according to “‘ the requirements of the moment.” Basi- 
cally, if somewhat artlessly, this seems to mean that the 
Tory taxpayers are in favour of restriction being 
imposed on people other than themselves, while the 
Governor is in favour of it being imposed by people 
other than himself. 


Both views are entirely understandable, but the right 
—if not necessarily the most convenient—posture for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is probably to lean a 

_ little further towards the views of the clamorous Con- 
servatives than towards those of Mr Cobbold. This is a 
point that could become important with the return of 
some speculative strength to sterling. If a 7 per cent 
Bank rate starts to work, that will not provide a case for 
straightway discontinuing it, but for discontinuing other 
restrictive measures that have not worked so well. The 
special virtues of a high Bank rate—amply expounded 
by official spokesmen in the past few weeks—are that 
it provides a direct incentive for the holding of foreign 
money here, and that it impinges directly on the money 
supply out of which wage increases are paid. Other 
restrictive measures now in force in Britain—taxation 
equal to a third of national income, hire purchase con- 
trols, economies on road programmes and the like— 
have not been proved to have such direct advantages. 
If a Rip Van Winkle from forty years ago were to return 
to Britain this week, he would certainly regard 7 per 
cent as an emergency Bank rate ; but, still more cer- 
tainly, he would regard taxation at present levels and 
some physical controls in their present form as more 
exceptional still, and obviously needing to be removed 
first. There is a real danger in assuming that crisis 
reasons are more obviously purely crisis measures if they 
happen to have worked best and to have been imposed 
last. 





HE second accusation which some Conservatives can 
T levy against Mr Thorneycroft is that of pussy 
footing in his speeches, though not in his policies. 
Although he must realise that the success of his 
measures will depend on whether they stop wage infla- 
tion, he and his fellow ministers seem to be finding more 
and more deft ways of not quite saying so. Thus, while 
remarking in his Mansion House speech on the need 
to check income inflation, he emphasised that he did not 
seek “to distinguish between one section of the com- 
munity or another.” 


In other words, he does not seek to pick on wage 
inflation. One can see the excellent reasons that cause 
him not to do so, in terms of politics, social justice and 
even of prophecy. Of course, if increases in wages are 
stopped, increases in salaries are almost bound to stop, 
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too ; and the squeeze will also make profits harder to 
earn for the self-employed on farms or in the profes- 
sions, or in the board room. There is a certain value in 
emphasising this, especially at Conservative conferences, 
where there is always a tendency to assume that the 
object of stopping wage inflation is to redistribute real 
income from trade unionists to the non-unionised 
middle classes. To hold up production merely in order 
to secure a redistribution of this sort would be at least 
as much to be condemned outright as the measures 
which Labour has taken in the past that have held up 
maximum production in order to secure a redistribution 
of income of its sort. 


But it is not a matter of class, or politics, or social 
justice. It is a matter of the real national interest, which 
concerns this time the institutional mechanism of the 
Ministry of Labour. There is a strong case for arguing 
that trade unions have secured large and automatically 
granted wage increases, not simply because economic 
conditions have put them in a position where they were 
likely to win most strikes, but also because the 
Ministry’s policy has put them in a position to win most 
awards ; that has been the effect of the reference of 
almost every dispute to the system of reach-any- 
compromise and split-any-difference which is by now 
the unhallowed but unvariable tradition of the courts 
of inquiry of St. James’s Square. There are now cogent : 
reasons why this system of automatic conciliation should 
be amended or wound up. 


HERE are no doubt many personal, as well as poli- 

tical, difficulties here, not dissimilar to those that 
are apt to influence the Treasury’s relations with the 
Bank. As in so many British affairs, the main trouble 
in both cases is a conflict between departmental atti- 
tudes. This does not mean an open conflict between 
Ministers temporarily at their departments’ heads so 
much as an unspoken difference in assumptions between 
senior public servants permanently there. It ought to 
be a rightly ingrained attitude if one has worked at the 
Treasury all one’s life to want a sound pound, and it 
must be, less rightly but equally naturally, an ingrained 
attitude if one has long worked at the Ministry of 
Labour to seek conciliation and the avoidance of strikes. 
Unfortunately, the two attitudes are pulling in precisely 
opposite directions ; it should now be a matter for poli- 
tical, not departmental, decision to stop the conflict that 
results—and not in the Ministry’s favour. 


The spiritual realities of modern Conservatism—at 
any rate of any Conservatism that can win elections— 
cannot be enshrined in an army of middle-class delegates 
on fixed incomes shouting “ give me ”; but the practical 
realities of a modern Conservative administration can- 
not be fulfilled by a Ministry of Labour sidling up with 
conciliation machinery to trade unions and agreeing to 
“ give them.” It is a nice distinction that deserves to be 
engraved on any truly progressive Conservative hearts 
beating this week now at Brighton. 
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As this survey of London and its neighbouring 
counties shows, there is great variation in the 
provision of grammar school places and of 

university awards. Does this provide any hint 


of where it is advisable for parents to live ? 


send their sons to public schools, have no 

daughters, and to that extent are indifferent to 
the free educational provision of their district. But 
there must be many even among these who are begin- 
ning to feel that as public school fees go soaring up 
beyond £400 a year the burden is getting too great ; 
who surmise that the old school tie has not the hypnotic 
effect on employers that it used to have ; and who may 
not be altogether sorry if a Labour government, by 
changing the character of public schools, removes any 
point in sending one’s children to them. Many middle 
class parents of sons are be- 


A MONG readers of The Economist, some, no doubt, 
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the figures do include grammar school “streams” 
where these are clearly definable. 

Any idea that this is an order of merit, or an 
index of the availability of grammar school places, 
should be dismissed immediately. It is not necessarily 
easier to get an education of the grammar school type 
in, say, Berkshire or Middlesex than it is in, say, Essex. 
There are many variables. One is the level of ability, 
and another—let us face it—is class. In predominantly 
middle class areas like the first two counties on the 
list the proportion of children able to benefit from a 
grammar school course, and the demand for such 
courses from parents, is higher than in poorer or mainly 
rural areas. This is not because snobbery is an 
ingredient of selection. A report of the Ministry’s 
Advisory Council,* as well as the very interesting com- 
parative study of South Hertfordshire and Middles- 
brough published last January}, both show the stimu- 
lus to success at school which comes from an educated 
home. On paper it might seem easier to get a grammar 
school place in Middlesex 


fi Percentageft New awards ° = 
ginning to eye the grammar of children for universities than in Essex, but in prac- 
schools in a less detached —_—- per 100 population tice the competition is 


way, as parents of NG a cite cdetwas 
daughters have long done. PUN Sock cc acwnaias 
Git cvecencceeneds 


grammar schools 


Most people’s choice of 
their local education 


Hertfordshire 
Sussex, West 


Buckinghamshire ........ 
ere 


authority is determined 
simply by their place of 


a DE eee dadideceandeewes 
work. Those who work in Bedfordshire..........<. 
London, however, have a PE Risser kde onwdRs 
choice of several counties, 5g aba 

GI 6 kk ic ddtinctaxens 


and as these people form a 
substantial part of the 
readership of The Econo- 
mist, this article offers such statistics as are available of 
the educational provision, for grammar schools and 
university awards, in London and its neighbouring 
counties, 


schools and many in central schools. 


F™: then, about grammar schools. Some figures 
about grammar school places were published in 
May in Socialist Digest—which presumably had 
obtained them from a Labour MP to whom unpub- 
lished statistics of the Ministry of Education had been 
released. They are set down in the first column of the 
accompanying table, though with the warning that they 
must be taken with reserve. An attempt has been made 
to check them ; but they cannot identify all the people 
doing grammar school courses in schools that are not 
called grammar schools ; London, for example, has a 
flexible provision because of its comprehensive and 
secondary schools; and Surrey is developing many 
grammar school courses in “bilateral schools.” But 


* London is not included because one in ten children are in comprehensive 
tin 1956 + Average for three years 
beginning October 1954, 1955 and 1956. 


aged 13-15 in I9SIf 


24 2-6 likely to be less keen in 
24 2-5 Essex where the rural and 
a 7 working class is greater. 

n 2-0 That brings us to the 
20 2:5 second reason why this list 
a mi should not be taken at its 
16 2-8 face value. In some places 
16 2-0 (increasingly rare, fortun- 
= a ately), to be rejected for the 


grammar school may really 
be a personal tragedy, since 
the alternative is a dreary 
secondary modern school that has progressed little 
beyond the old elementary school whose buildings it 
still occupies. In other places the alternative is an 
architectural wonder of steel and glass equipped in a 
way that would make any public school envious ; 
and the child who has just “failed” the eleven 
plus examination will probably still have the oppor- 
tunity to follow a course leading to the general certifi- 
cate of education. The best authorities are realising 
that the old labels are out of date. As no selection 
methods can be devised which would infallibly allocate 
children to grammar or modern schools, it is only 
sensible to blur the distinction between them and to 
fit the courses to the pupils. 

Another point to remember is that in some places 
grammar schools may be supplemented by technical 
schools. These are also selective and increasingly do 
work of grammar school standard. Indeed, whether 


_ #6 Early Leaving.” 1954. HMSO. 3s. 6d. 
t Social Class and Educational Opportunity. J. E. Floud, A. N. 
Halsey and F. M. Martin. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 
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they are called grammar or technical schools is some- 
times a matter of historical accident; the new gram- 
mar schools have a technical side. In most counties 
near London technical schools provide less than the 
national average of 5 per cent of the places, simply 
because they are usually found in industrial areas, but 
they raise the selective school provision in Kent, 
Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire and Essex to well above 
the national average. Finally it must be remembered 
that the county average may not mean very much 
because there is a wide variation between different parts 
of the same county. It is often assumed that there is a 
common pass mark for the whole of each county, but 
there can hardly be that until the school bus is replaced 
by each child’s own jet propelled transport. 


A final point which may be of interest is that Essex, 
and to a lesser extent Hertfordshire, Middlesex and 
London are very generous about helping with boarding 
school fees in special circumstances. Hertfordshire and 
Middlesex regularly reserve places at public schools. 
London has a boarding school of its own. 


HAT about awards to university students ? Here 

many parents’ interest may be limited by the 
means tests to considerations of honour and glory rather 
than of hard cash. As soon as their “scale income ” 
exceeds about £2,500 a year they will probably get no 
help from the local authority other than the “ honor- 
arium” of {50 a year (the scale income is arrived 
at by deducting from the gross income {150 for each 
wholly dependent child other than the scholar, and 
allowances of up to £150 for school fees and up to 
£300 for professional or university education of chil- 
dren other than the scholar), To pay nothing at all 
towards one’s child’s student days one must have a scale 
income of £450 or less. There are certain variations 
between counties in the scale of payments made, but 
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because this means test will affect so many of our 
readers, the variations are not set down in detail here. 
A complete guide can be found in the Grants Year 
Book of the National Union of Studentsf. 

It is from figures published by the National Union 
of Students that the figures in the second column of 
our table (showing the recent average proportion of new 
university awards per 100 people of university age) are 
also drawn. Once again this is no order of merit. The 
level of ability and the demand for a university educa- 
tion varies between different areas; and so does the 
propensity to stay on at school after the minimum leav- 
ing age. Then too the number of suitably qualified 
candidates will vary from year to year, an objection that 
is only partially met by taking a three-year average. 


Methods of selection, too, partly account for the 
variations. The Ministry of Education has tried to get 
consistency without uniformity into these by suggesting 
to local authorities that two passes at the advanced level 
of the general certificate of education together with 
some evidence of general education, should be regarded 
as the minimum qualification ; but that, over and above 
this minimum, their choice of the candidates most likely 
to benefit from a university education should not be 
influenced solely by academic prowess, Each county 
therefore has its own ideas. 


This article serves more than anything else perhaps 
to show how misleading statistical comparisons of this 
sort—so frequently demanded in Parliament—can be. - 
But this much can perhaps be said. If a county comes 
far down the lists it will do no harm to ask why ; if 
the answer seems unsatisfactory, some parents might 
then find it worthwhile to ask whether they are com- 
muting from the right place. Far be it from The 
Economist to suggest much more than that, for fear 
of being torn to pieces by wild aldermen. 


$ Obtainable from 3, Endsleigh St., London, WC1, price 2s. 6d. 


The Polish Temper 


Our Polish-speaking special correspondents 
describe the strange mood they found during 
an extended tour of Poland which brought 
them to Warsaw at the height of the new 
disturbances 


ARSAW looked quieter last week from the 
\/ inside than when seen through newspaper 
headlines. Ugly though the riots were, we 
never had the feeling of an impending insurrection. 
True, for four days running helmeted police had to 


make repeated charges, using truncheons and tear gas, 
to disperse first the students massed outside the 


university hostel, then the young men spoiling for a fight 
who thronged towards the communist headquarters 
and the Palace of Culture, the ugly ornamental sky- 
scraper in the heart of the capital. It was on the 17th 
floor of that pastrycook’s nightmare, as the Warsaw 
wits call it, that Po Prostu, the students’ magazine 
whose suspension precipitated the riots, had its offices. 
There was never any doubt in Warsaw that the govern- 
ment could cope with indignant angry students or with 
aimless rowdies. But how will it cope with the more 
awkward task of limiting freedom without falling back 
into Stalinist habits ? This was—and is—the insistent 
question uppermost in the minds of thinking Poles. 
A year ago the voice of Po Prostu was the loudest in 
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the chorus clamouring for Mr Gomulka’s return to 
power. Now it is their own hero who has taken the 
decision to shut the paper down. 

The government did not need to fear for its imme- 
diate future, for this time the students’ protests found 
little echo among the industrial workers. At no time 
was Warsaw charged with that electric feeling which 
somehow fills the air before a rising. The workers of 
the Cegielski engineering works in Poznan tell one 
that when they downed their tools in June last year and 
came out into the streets, the whole town went with 
them. Last October, too, while different people acted 
for different reasons, they were united in their will to 
fight if need arose. Indeed, you can now learn from 
eyewitness reports how much miraculous luck, as well 
as cool heads, was then required to prevent an explosion 
of the Hungarian kind in Cracow, Stettin and Warsaw. 
But last week most of the people of Warsaw, despite 
their strong dislike of police brutality, stood by and 
passively watched. The students themselves deny hotly 
that the repeated cries of “ Down with Gomulka ” came 
from them. The mass of the workers would certainly 
not pick that slogan up now—and this explains the 
communist leaders’ relative security of tenure. 


= week’s disturbances, in fact, might have been 
avoided. Quiet negotiations had been going on 
with the youthful editors of Po Prostu for weeks, and 
it seemed more than once that a compromise would be 
reached. Even when the decision to close down the 
paper was reached, it might have passed off fairly 
quietly if the students had been allowed to hold their 
protest meeting in the hall of the Polytechnic, and if 
some of the more popular leaders had been sent there 
to address them. The students, however, were locked 
out; tempers rose rapidly in the street; and the charge 
by the police did the rest. This was not the sort of 
treatment expected from Mr Gomulka by the young 
men who, less than a year ago, had cheered him to 
power. 

The rioting in Warsaw may thus have been, in itself, 
the result of a tactical blunder. But the decision to 
tighten the censorship, of which the closing of Po Prostu 
was merely a striking symbol, had not been taken on 
the spur of the moment. This was serious, and sympto- 
matic. It was everybody’s secret in Poland last month 
that only Mr Gomulka’s return from Belgrade was 
awaited for the squeezing process to begin. In jour- 
nalists’ clubs up and down the country the details of 
the coming clamping-down were being discussed until 
the small hours night after night. 

Interference with the freedom of the press is 
seldom easy to defend, and in Poland now the case is 
peculiarly hard to plead; the freedom enjoyed by its 
writers, contrasting so strikingly ,with the constraints 
n other communist countries, was one of the 


attractions, and the advertisements, of last year’s 
quiet revolution. No doubt it is too easy to pass 
judgment on the situation from the comfortable 
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security of the West. The reply comes back, as easily, 
that Mr Gomulka could behave differently if he were 
dealing with a people endowed with the civic sense 
and social discipline of the British. 

Whatever the other qualities of the Poles, civic disci- 
pline is not one of them—certainly not now. A century 
and a half of foreign domination, a brief interlude (of 
independence rather than democracy), and a ruthless 
and demoralising German occupation, had already left 
deep scars on the national character. Stalinism has 
contributed not only its political distortions, but also 
a social upheaval. Poland’s urban population has 
doubled since the war; and these peasants turned 
workers, uprooted from the normal life of the country- 
side without having acquired as yet the traditions of 
the town, are the most interesting feature of the whole 
Polish social landscape. The mushroom town of Nowa 
Huta near Cracow displays the problem in a nutshell. 
Its new steel mills, which bred the town, are already 
among the biggest in Europe; but not long ago one 
ventured into the streets at night only at one’s peril. 
The uprooted peasants are still learning painfully that 
the town has something to offer beyond gaudy clothes 
and gallons of vodka. 

The abrupt transition was not made easier by the 
regime’s own broken pledges. While the population 
was being assured that the French standard of life was 
just round the corner, the arms drive superimposed 
on the industrial revolution in the early fifties pre- 
vented the government from fulfilling its most modest 
programme of goods for the consumer. Overcrowding 
and shortages brought in their demoralising com- 
panions, bribery and corruption. The sequel was, 
inevitably, disillusion, and Mr Khrushchev’s revelations 
last year merely hastened the spread of disarray in the 
communist ranks. When the police gag was removed, 
out came, inevitably again, a chorus of vituperations. 
Complete mistrust is the reaction to the years of deceit. 
The ordinary Pole now talks about his administration 
with a contempt which would put a French poujadist 
to shame. Indeed, the outsider touring the country can 
put together a much more balanced picture. He sees 
new factories, houses, the spread of education. The 
Pole ‘who lives there sees only the dirt and dust; he 
blames the regime not only for its actual shortcomings 
but also for the fact that, conspicuously, he still does 
not enjoy an American standard of life. 

Such is the price being paid for nearly a decade of 
lying propaganda. The writers, whose job it had been 
for so long to produce words to prettify the picture 
or sing nauseating panegyrics, were, humanly, the 
strongest in their revulsion. Mr Gomulka now accuses 
the most violent among them—Poland’s “ angry young 
men ”—of having merely exchanged the red inkpot for 
a black one. By denying past achievements and high- 
lighting the seamy side of an apparently hopeless picture 
—he seeks to argue—they foster only anarchy and 
despair, making it the more awkward for the leadership 
to carry out its difficult job of harnessing the productive 
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forces of the country so as to give real meaning to the 
slogan of “a Polish road to socialism.” This is Mr 
Gomulka’s retort to his formerly most faithful sup- 
porters ; it is the main motive of the present purge. The 
wrath provoked in Moscow by some of the Polish 
writers is only a secondary reason, though the Russians 
still tend to blame Mr Gomulka and his associates for 
every one of many anti-Soviet remarks by Polish 
journalists. 


- the Polish leader’s diagnosis right or wrong ? The 
remedy he has chosen seems too reminiscent of the 
old method of curing a fever—by breaking the thermo- 
meter. True, anybody who has travelled through 
Poland in the last year or so, marvelling at the extra- 
ordinary freedom of the spoken word (which has given 
rise to the story of a fat Czech puppy crossing the Polish 
border simply to learn to bark), cannot imagine that 
the Stalinist straitjacket could possibly be reimposed 
here without a revolution. Even the wildest of the 
“enragés,” in the most intimate conversation, do not 
suspect Mr Gomulka, himself a victim of the former 
system, of harbouring such intentions. The gloom 
which last weekend invaded the Warsaw cafés where 
intellectuals meet was provoked, rather, by the fear that 
the pendulum has begun to swing back and that the 
best intentions of a benevolent ruler are no guarantee 
for freedom. 
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Polish intellectuals feel this anticlimax the more 
acutely because their mood a year ago was so exhilarat- 
ing. Then it seemed that the Poles had a palate for 
naught but freedom. “They thought they would 
willingly eat grass if only they could be free,” a promi- 
nent politician told your correspondent; “We gave 
them grass, and they did not like it.” 

But the key to Mr Gomulka’s future still lies in the 
economic field. Last week’s riots were no immediate 
threat to the regime because the peasants are, for the 
time being, not discontented, and the bulk of the indus- 
trial workers have been given a substantial rise in real 
wages. Mr Gomulka’s personal stock still stands high. 
At the height of the recent strike in Lodz the angry 
tramway employees were asking for him to come there 
“because we trust his word.” For the last year, how- 
ever, Poland has been living beyond its means. The 
country must produce more and get new credits if there 
are to be no major disorders. The political course of 
the government will be determined by the economic 
pressures with which it will be faced. 

The closing of Po Prostu, however sad and symbolic- 
ally defeating it may be, and the riots that followed 
cannot, by any stretch of the imagination, be read as 
the end of the Polish experiment—though many 
uneasily entrenched people in Moscow and in the other 


east European capital would be greatly relieved if 
it was. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


LABOUR 


The Alternative Programme 


HERE now seems to be general agreement that Labour 
left Brighton last week without having done anything 

to scare off the more usual type of floating voter. What 
this means—and it is, of course, very welcome—is that the 
alternative government has not added any wild new socialist 
straws to its hair. But if the floating voter of 1957 has not 
been scared, he certainly ought to have been dispirited. In 
its first two or three years of power, Labour has said that 
it would be concerned legislatively with five main things. 
Two of these are the renationalisation of steel and road 
haulage ; they are bound to be damaging, the more so if 
the details of the renationalisation of road haulage are to be 
decided solely by one interested party’s (Mr Cousins’s) 
decree. The third projected piece of legislation is Labour’s 
superannuation scheme ; it is a more rational, though no 
less costly, project than one had feared it was going to be 
during its period of conception, but its relevance is likely 
to be affected by the pensions scheme which the 
Conservatives themselves are about to bring out. Fourthly, 
Labour says that it is going to do something to repeal 
or revise or replace (the verb is a matter of oratorical 
choice) the Rent Act ; but the things it says about this are— 


to use no ruder word—so untidy that it is clear it cannot 
have legislation ready for the first session of any Parliament 
it controls. On the assumption that the general election 
is most likely to take place in the autumn of 1959, there- 
fore, Labour’s rent legislation cannot begin to take effect 
until some time late in 1961 ; and by 1961 the problems 
of the housing market will look very different, in one way 
or another, from its problems today. Finally, during its 
first two or three years of power, Labour is likely to have 
various commissions or committees at work to decide 
whether parts or the whole of certain industries (machine 
tools ? shipbuilding ? aircraft manufacture ?) should be 
taken into public ownership; while these committees 
deliberate, and whatever they eventually decide, they are 
bound to spread a deleterious uncertainty in each business 
potentially under the axe. 


The Alternative Men 


o doubt Labour could have thought out many legis- 

lative programmes that would have been more actively 
repellent ; but it is still difficult to see how the sum of the 
five measures mentioned above can be a positive force to 
attract a single thinking voter now afloat or on the other 
side. Any positive new support for Labour should there- 
fore presumably rest on the party’s prospects as an adminis- 
tration rather than on its promises as a lawmaker. After 
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Brighton, it is clear that the administration of Labour 
foreign policy is likely to be mainly the concern of Mr 
Bevan. He may be more bent than Mr Selwyn Lloyd upon 
bringing bravura and magnificence into our affairs ; but 
one suspects that the precise sort of foreign secretary he 
will make will very largely depend on the particular person- 
alities he has to deal with among Britain’s allies or in the 
Kremlin ; and some people will impugn his statesmanship 
for apparently not opposing Labour’s official pledge of self- 
determination to Cyprus on the conference’s last day. The 
point here is not whether self-determination would be the 
right policy for a British government to follow, but whether 
it can be the right one for a British Opposition to promise 
now ; Labour’s statement is bound to cause complications 
in the negotiations immediately ahead. 

In domestic economic policy, Mr Wilson looks rather too 
likely to become the instrument of the permanent establish- 
ment at his department ; it may therefore be important 
whether the top civil servants at the Treasury are by then 
as united as they were in 1952-55 or as divided as most 
close observers suspect that they have been this year. If 
they are still divided, Mr Wilson’s personal inclination may 
too often be to favour the wrong (that is to say the less 
imaginative) side. 

In the mass of administrative affairs which are neither 
foreign nor directly financial, it is usually fair to submit any 
government or potential government to one paramount test: 
whether it seems willing to stand up to vested interests on 
its own side. The Tories have come out of this test rather 
well in recent years, particularly in their policies against 
monopolies and in favour of European free trade ; they have 
seemed much more ready to run away from vested interests 
on Labour’s side. Labour, of course, will not run away 
from Tory vested interests, but there were disturbing signs 
at Brighton of its readiness to sell out lock, stock and barrel 
to its own. This is not shown only by the executive’s eager 
subservience to the trade unions and to the co-operatives ; 
the final debate at the Labour conference last Friday—in 
which the executive indicated that its local government 
policy will be trimmed to suit the convenience of local 
Labour councillors—is worth reading in full, and with con- 
siderable apprehension. After a Labour conference which 
the “ moderates ” feel sure they won, these harsh judgments 
will be taken as the complaints of a critic who is never 
satisfied ; but, when Labour seems as steadily set for power 
as now, critics never should be. 


MIDDLE EAST OIL 


Pipelines through Turkey? 


HE Shah of Iran earned a headline when he told his 
. senate this week that the National Iranian Oil Com- 
pany (NIOC) had signed an agreement with an American 
financial concern ready to invest $500 million in a pipeline 
from Qum, in central Iran, to Turkey’s Mediterranean sea- 
board. What he said, but what many reports of his speech 
omitted, was that the agreement would come into force 
directly Qum oil was proven to exist in commercial quanti- 
ties. So far the Qum field, so spectacular on first discovery, 
has not yet made this grade. A sixth boring has reached 


3,012 metres without result, and is being driven down a 
further 1,000 metres ; a seventh well has just been spudded 
in; the area still holds promise, but no pipeline can be 
Started till this is fulfilled. 
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But its route is a foregone conclusion, both for political 
reasons and owing to the mountainous nature of the terrain. 
It will not enter Iraq. Nature dictates that it must cross 
into Turkey at virtually the only feasible point—just west 
of Lake Urmia. From there it could either drop southward 
to the Turkish-Syrian frontier (the shorter and easier line) 
or else pass via Diyarbekir to Iskanderun. The minimum 
length would be 1,100 miles. For both strategic and indus- 
trial reasons the Turks prefer the more northerly line. 
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But for the present all the much-talked of lines through 
Turkey are castles in Spain. For Iraq—the other possible 
source of oil requiring passage in transit—is now openly 
expressing its preference for a route through Arab coun- 
tries, in spite of its painful discovery of the risks involved 
in sending out all exports from its northern fields along a 
single channel. Arguments about the advantages of a 
Turkish string to its bow do not outweigh its sense of Arab 
solidarity ; as a second string, it prefers an expensive new 
oil port in the shallows of the Persian Gulf. 

If, however, the Qum field is proven, and the Iran-Turkey 
pipeline materialises, it will become the one non-Arab route 
(other than the Cape) for Middle Eastern oil travelling to 
western markets. There are circumstances in which this 
could furnish a valuable bargaining counter to both pro- 
ducer and consumer. 


DISARMAMENT 


Caught in the Whirl 


INCE Mr Dulles and Mr Gromyko had their discreet 
S conversation on Saturday, things have moved fast— 
almost as fast as a missile. The impact of the new Soviet 
satellite set the State Department spiralling too. For all 
that Mr Eisenhower said by way of explanation on Wed- 
nesday, the elliptical orbit through which the Secretary of 
State and his officials had coursed a few hours earlier left 
many watchers of the political skies feeling that American 
policy on disarmament was going round in circles as swiftly 
as the Russian “ sputnik.” First the department rebuffed 
Mr Khrushchev’s suggestion of a Russo-American deal on 
the control of high-flying missiles. It contended that any 
agreement must be multilateral, not bilateral, and must also 
be fitted into a broader settlement on arms control. Then 
Mr Dulles declared himself ready to talk to the Russians 
about a separate agreement on missiles. Next day the Presi- 
dent did his best to make it clear that the United States 
had no intention either of going behind its allies’ backs, or 
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of cutting the missile problem right away from that of 
general disarmament. But bewildered observers may be 
pardoned if their chief wish now is that American policy 
should slow down into a more regular and clearly discernible 
orbit. 

That wish is most manifest at the United Nations, where, 
as our correspondent explains on page 139, the atmosphere 
on the eve of the disarmament debate was already thick 
with proposals, counter-proposals and speculation before 
these new confusions arose. Now the proposals sponsored 
by the western allies have had to be redrafted to take 
account of Russia’s feat and of its psychological effect on 
other nations. 

The Americans’ predicament is easily appreciated. 
They do not want to be forced apart from their 
friends ; and they do not want to leave Russia in a position 
to complain that its initiatives for disarmament are finding 
no response in the west. The Soviet government would 
evidently be delighted to impale them on either of these 
horns. The gloomy fact has to be faced that Russia’s tactics 
are now almost entirely directed to the scoring of propa- 
ganda victories. The prospect of a dependable agreement 
on missiles or any other aspect of disarmament is once more 
bleakly remote. 


TRADE WITH CANADA 


A Few Million Dollars Worth 


HE measures to stimulate Canadian imports from Britain, 
1 sanaianl at the end of Mr Thorneycroft’s trade talks 
there, are helpful rather than dramatic. The Canadian 
government will look down the shopping list of its own 
departments and agencies, to see whether any defence 
equipment or ordinary civil government supplies that now 
come from non-Commonwealth sources could be as econo- 
mically bought from Britain. Canadian tourists in this 
country will probably be allowed by their own customs 
officials to take more goods home duty-free. A Canadian 
trade delegation, suitably stocked with leading representa- 
tives of Canadian business, will shortly be visiting this 
country. These are very much the sort of measures—prob- 
ably a few million dollars worth a year—that might have 
been hoped for before Mr Thorneycroft tossed in his bomb- 
shell proposal of an Anglo-Canadian free trade area at the 
beginning of the talks. At the very least, therefore, the 
bombshell has not done any harm, 

Has it done any good ? Officially, the proposal simmers. 
“In view of the long term nature of the proposal ”— it is 
now revealed that it envisaged a progressive removal of 
tariffs over 12 to 15 years, and a speedier reduction in 
Britain’s quantitative restrictions on imports from Canada— 
the British ministers last week “ did not ask the Canadian 
ministers for an expression of their views on the proposal.” 
That is perhaps as well. Unofficially, the impression is that 
even by the time of next year’s Ottawa conference, the 
Canadian ministers will not want to begin to touch the full 
free trade scheme with a barge pole ; but that they—and 
possibly some other Commonwealth ministers—may be 
stirred to bring forth at least some mice that would never 
have seen the light of day if the British Chancellor had not 
so dramatically unveiled his mountain. It will be seen at 
Ottawa, too, whether Mr Thorneycroft’s provocative tactics 


in Canada have stirred any new thoughts elsewhere in the 
Commonwealth, 
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HOSPITALS 


Not-So-National Service 


HE Report of the Select Committee on Estimates on 
Zz the running costs of hospitals discloses neither gross 
extravagance nor inefficiency on the part of the hospital 
service, nor a cheeseparing disposition on the part of the 
committee itself. Its entirely admirable attitude is that 
“there is scope for bringing about true economies in the 
service, in the sense that better value can be got for the 
money spent,” and several of its recommendations con- 
demn penny-wise pound-foolish parsimonies now hamper- 
ing hospital management committees. The evidence of 
the Springfield Hospital on the economics of its fifty-year- 
old heating system makes heartrending reading, and the com- 
mittee no doubt has it in mind when recommending that 
self-financing capital improvements be left, within limits, 
to the management committees’ discretion. More impor- 
tant, the select committee calls for an improvement in the 
salary and career structure of hospital administration. 

If a general, underlying principle is to be sought in the 
committee’s conclusions, its tendency is towards closer 
co-ordination and a firmer central guidance from the 
Ministry. Comparative hospital costing statistics are 
urgently needed and are a central responsibilty ; so is an 
Organisation and Methods service, which has been fruitfully 
used’ by some committees, but should be continuously 
available to all. Centralised buying, or at least the pro- 
vision of centralised machinery available to committees 
or regions, would produce economies in upkeep; and 
a steady pressure from the centre is needed to ensure, 
when appointments are being made, that ability shall count 
far more than local string-pulling. Less certainly, the 
aevice and influence of the Minister may stimulate a 
drive towards “ cost-consciousness ” among medical staff— 
now conspicuously lacking—and, indirectly, a reversal of 
the tendency among general practitioners to send for hos- 
pital treatment individuals who could just as well be dealt 
with in their own homes or the local surgery. And quite 
apart from issuing directives or using authoritative influence, 
the Ministry is the obvious provider of a mutual clearing- 
house of information through which the regions can learn 
from one another’s experience. 

It would, of course, be absurd to attribute all the short- 
comings of the hospital system to defects in its relations with 
the Ministry of Health or in the Ministry itself. Plenty 
of other causes for weakness exist in this heterogeneous and 
indeed ramshackle structure with its antagonistic elements, 
its open-ended commitments, its largely antediluvian build- 
ings and its perennially inadequate finance. But there 
emerges unmistakably from this report, as indeed from 
the Guillebaud Report itself, the conclusion that the 
national hospital service is not national enough, 


NORWAY 


Forever Labour 


GAIN of one seat in the Norwegian general elections may 
A oot seem to be a spectacular victory; but as the 
members of Hr Gerhardsen’s Labour cabinet go back to 
their ministries they can afford to indulge in some quiet 
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The need for improved pension provision for old age is generally accepted today. 
How it should be achieved is now being widely discussed—by the political 
parties, by economists, by the trades unions and by employers. The outcome of 
these deliberations will affect everyone in the country—through benefits, 
through contributions, through taxation, through the effect of any new scheme 
on the national economy. But there is no escaping one fact : 


every pension has to be paid for by somebody. 


Here is a booklet you should have if you would be well informed on the 


vital issues raised by current discussions. May we send you a copy? 


Issued by THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION 
and ASSOCIATED SCOTTISH LIFE OFFICES 


Please write to: THE SECRETARY, THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION, 33 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.12 
or THE SECRETARY, ASSOCIATED SCOTTISH LIFE OFFICES, 23 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 2 
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There ...she blows! 


That piece of tissue in Daddy’s hand has come a long way. It was once 
part of a tall pine tree in Canada or Scandinavia. Before it arrived at 
baby’s nose it had to be pulped, shipped, processed, cut and packed: a 
transmogrification worthy of Merlin. Bowater wizards are expert at the 
transformation of timber. Some reappears as packaging, some as building 
boards, some as printing papers. Bowaters’ many-sided activity, both here 


and in North America, is well suited to meet the world’s changing and Bo : \ aters 


. . . rT : 
varied demands for timber-derived products. The new household tissue gy international organisation making paper 


board and packaging materials for 
Paper Company of U.S.A.—exemplifies this activity. industry and trade throughout the world, 


factory at Northfleet, Kent—a joint venture by Bowaters and the Scott 
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fell from 5.1 to 3 per cent. The other parties’ voting 
strength was almost unchanged. High taxation and infla- 
tion, the opposition’s main targets for criticism in the elec- 
tion campaign have not, it is clear, blinded the electorate 
to the real benefits which have resulted from the Labour 
party’s long rule. 

Minor changes in the strengths of the opposition parties 
merely reflected local marginal swings. The Conservatives 
now have 29 seats, a gain of two, achieved at the expense 
of the Christian Popular party. That rather strange group 
of puritanical conservatives seems to be losing some of 
the appeal which it unexpectedly proved to have in 1953 ; 
it now has 12 seats, having lost two. The Farmers gained 
one seat ; the Liberals held their 15. The Communists’ 
reduction from three seats to one seems to have been partly 
the effect of the Soviet treatment of Hungary, partly a 
simple continuation of the steady loss of popularity which 
has affected the party since the end of the war. 


On paper the Labour party still has an uncomfortably 
narrow majority by British standards. The combined 
opposition can muster 72 votes against the government’s 
78. But as there is virtually no possibility of the hetero- 
geneous opposition acting ‘together, there is no obvious 
reason why the Labour party should not continue indefinitely 
to exercise the powers which, except for the war years, it 
has held since 1935. 


PORTUGAL 


Quadrennial Blush 


ORTUGAL, nestling comfortably in its alliance with the 

free democracies of the West, slides quietly through 
the years without drawing much attention to the fact that 
it is neither free nor democratic. However, the parlia- 
mentary elections that are held every four years generally 
cause a fluster of embarrassment, and those scheduled for 
November 3rd will be no 
exception to the rule. A 
manifesto signed by 
nearly a hundred people, 
who include some distin- 
guished relics of the more 
liberal regime which the 
army displaced over a 
quarter of a century ago, 
announces that they will 
not take part in the elec- 
tion because it will not be 
free. A number of hardier 
spirits have decided to 
make a fight of it, but 
those who put their 
names down as opposi- 
tion candidates for 
Lisbon were rejected by 
the Civil Governor 
on the ground that they presented their list after 
the prescribed date. They have now appealed to the 
tribunal that regulates these matters. If their appeal fails, 
the opposition looks like being chiefly confined to Oporto. 
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self-congratulation. Labour’s share in the poll increased by 
nearly two per cent, to 48.4, while the Communist share 


This would be a retrograde step; in 1953, the first 
election in which an organised opposition to Dr 
Salazar ventured into the field, its candidates stood 
in Lisbon, Oporto and Aveiro and, without actually winning 
a seat, got a fifth as many votes as the prime minister’s 
National Union. 

Since the legislature is in reality only an advisory body, 
the chief interest of the election lies in seeing how much 
freedom is allowed to the happy few who keep up their 
opposition until polling day. They will still have to apply 
for permission to hold meetings, but it is promised that 
this will be a pure formality, and that censorship of the 
press will be lifted for the period of the campaign. Dr 
Salazar ought also to allow them to inspect the counting 
of votes, a privilege to which they appear to be entitled 
under a decree of 1944 but which was denied to the opposi- 
tion last time. There is an antique moderation about the 
Salazar dictatorship. It is stiflingly restrictive but not, by 
modern standards, vindictive ; the penalties imposed on 
those who attack the regime are mild compared with the 
sort of thing that goes on in a really efficient totalitarian 
state. It can do Dr Salazar little harm, and it will give 
Portugal’s allies a good deal of satisfaction, if he treats his 
opponents more civilly in these elections, 


EUROPEAN TRADE 


Testing Time for Mr Maudling 


R MAUDLING, the pilot whom the Prime Minister 
M chose to steer the European free trade area to port, 
is now approaching the most difficult stretch of his course. 
In a tour of European capitals he has been taking fresh 
soundings, and has had time to consider the sorts of con- 
cessions Britain can make to bring the scheme safely to 
shore. Next week, when the Council of Ministers of the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation meets in 
Paris, he and Mr Thorneycroft will have to try and get 
genuine negotiations going at last ; otherwise the scheme 
may not get going by January, 1959, when the first tariff 
reductions start in the smaller six-nation common market. 

Some of the differences to be bridged during negotiations 
—over agriculture and institutions, for example—are dis- 
cussed in a special supplement this week, together with 
other implications of the two European schemes. But the 
immediate problem is not so much to achieve actual 
agreements as to get negotiations going at all. An 
article on page 134 describes the strict and sceptical 
approach of the six common market countries to 
the free trade area proposal. Since the signature 
of their treaty they have not unnaturally become more 
and more reluctant to do anything which might hinder its 
fulfilment. Why not let the free trade area wait until 
the common market is actually working, some have sug- 
gested, or limit the present agreement on free trade to a 
more tentative start—say four years of tariff reduction ? 
Let’s just talk with Britain and forget the other peripheral 
European countries for the moment, say other common 
marketeers. All these ideas are dangerous. Practically, 
the tariff reductions in a free trade area will be vastly easier 
to make if they take place according to the same time-table 
as those of the common market. And politically, if the free 
trade area does not start at the same time as the common 
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market and embrace most of western Europe, Europe will 
be uncomfortably divided between a “ Little Europe” of 
six countries and the rest. 

Mr Maudling and Mr Thorneycroft need to get negotia- 
tions going now if they can. To do so it is important for 
Britain to muster on its side all those forces elsewhere 
in Europe whose real interests are on the side of a free trade 
area: the other countries left out of the common market— 
Scandinavia, Austria and Switzerland ; and those members 
of the Six—Belgium, Holland and Germany—whose 
economic interests require a free trade area as well. Britain 
has not only to bargain, but to encourage European support 
for its liberal scheme by imaginative leadership. 


THE CHURCH AND DIVORCE 


A Law unto Itself 


N Canterbury Convocation last week the Archbishop 

of Canterbury spoke very harshly of the Reverend 
J. S. Weir, who recently married a fellow clergyman 
to a woman who had divorced her husband. The legal 
position on this issue is that every parishioner has a right 
to be married in his church, but the incumbent may, under 
the Act of 1857, which legalised divorce, refuse to marry a 
divorced person ; so from the point of view of the state, 
Mr Weir chose not to exercise his legal freedom to refuse. 
York Convocation, however, some twenty years ago 
reaffirmed its belief in the indissolubility of marriage and 
declared that no person who has a former partner living 
should be married in church; and Canterbury is now 
coming into line by an Act of Convocation which makes 
that doctrine church law. So from the point of view of 
the Church, Mr Weir chose to exercise his legal freedom to 
marry the parties. “ Misusing” that freedom, the Arch- 
bishop called it. The Act will not deprive Mr Weir of 
his freedom under common law to marry a divorced person, 
but henceforth, according to the Archbishop, he will do so 
“ at his spiritual peril.” Presumably the penalty of flouting 
a declared view was already some degree of peril, and 
perhaps the difference is that henceforth the peril will be 
greater—materially, as well as spiritually, since what is 
threatened is loss of promotion. 

This is a matter that the Church of England has every 
right to decide for itself. It is understandable that the 
Church, having received vows “for better or worse” 
and “till death do us part,” should refuse to hear them 
again from someone who has broken them ; it is a question 
for its own system of self-government whether it should 
forbid its clergymen to hear such vows. Nevertheless, 
the ordinary well-intentioned citizen will probably have 
three reactions to the tightening of the rules. First, he will 
feel that it is one thing for the Church to say “ We will not 
marry you,” but quite another if individual clergymen are 
thereby encouraged to refuse communion to divorced people 
who have remarried in registry offices ; second, that an 
attitude to divorced people that most people (including 
those who are opposed, on sound grounds, to easier divorce) 
regard as less than charitable or sensible can only loosen 
the hold of the Church over the population generally ; and 
thirdly, that the wider the divergence between Church and 
State, the more anomalous it becomes to have an Established 
Church. It is, after all, involved in other forms and 
ceremonies which have lost their original meaning. 
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FOOD CONSUMPTION 


Hungry Fourteen 


HE current issue of Economic Trends (published for 

the Central Statistical Office by HMSO) contains a 
welcome innovation ; a set of tables, which in future will 
appear quarterly, bringing up to date the most essential 
elements of the National Food Survey’s hitherto very 
belated annual reports. The broadest facts revealed. by 
the new statistics—that food consumption per head in 
general stands at a record level and that the consumption 
of what the French agreeably call “the nobler victuals ” 
(meat, butter, eggs, fresh fruit) increased more than pro- 
portionately from 1955 to 1956—should astonish no one 
except those to whom a rise in standards under the ruthless 
and brutal Tories is a contradiction in terms. On the food 
front, this country has indeed never had it so good. 


What is more surprising is that the group which by 
common consent is most vulnerable to rising prices and 
whose diet might consequently have been expected to 
deteriorate—that is to say, the old age pensioners—is shown 
to have shared in the general improvement ; and, more 
surprising yet, that the real pinch in nutritional standards, 
the one instance of a loss of ground at a time of general 
advance, occurs in large families with older children. 
The national average is 27s. 6d. weekly spending per head. 
Class A households, with an income of £16 a week or 
more, averaged 30s. 7d. in 1956 ; old age pensioner house- 
holds, 24s. 9d. ; families of man, wife and four or more 
children, 17s. 5d. Thus the large family, of whatever com- 
position, tails far behind the national average. But even 
this last class gained from 1955 to 1956 except where the 
younger generation consisted entirely of adolescents. 


The moral is obvious. The amount a healthy teenager 
will put away is an ever-fresh astonishment to his elders, 
and the objective fact of his greater needs is a commonplace 
of nutritional science. The family allowance system, how- 
ever, takes no account of the difference between a fourteen- 
year-old’s and a four-year-old’s consumption. There is also 
the important social point of the need to increase the incen- 
tive to keep children over fifteen at school. With the publi- 
cation of these latest statistics the case for a graded family 
allowance, in the same way that income tax allowances for 
children were at last graded for age in the last budget, is 
surely very considerably increased. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


No Preview 


N any theory, this year’s Conservative local govern- 
ment conference (which always precedes the main 
party conference) should have been the most important of 
the series. It had before it the three white papers, issued 
over the past year, on boundaries, functions and finance. 
But, in the event, these discussions did not advance matters 
very far. They showed, as everyone already knew, that 
a battle of unresolved suspicions is still being waged 
between the different types of authority, quite as bitter as 
that between Conservatives and Labour on the councils 
themselves. In the legislation which it will present to the 
new session of Parliament in three weeks’ time, the Govern- 
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Pil tell you something 
else about Shell... 


Oil wells and petrol pumps, of course—but what about Shell chemicals ? Solvents, detergents, 
insecticides, plastics, resins —chemical products in a really big way. Shell pioneered the petroleum- 
chemicals industry and they’re expanding rapidly all the time. When I’ve graduated Shell are just 
the kind of company I’d like to work for. They want all the up-and-coming scientists they can 
find — research chemists, physicists, chemical and mechanical engineers — and science graduates 
for the business side as well. How do I know? Matter of fact, I’ve already had an interview. 


Shell Chemicals 


are important to the younger generation 





Shell Chemical Company Limited, Marlborough House, 
15-17 Gt. Marlborough Street, London, W.1. 
In association with Petrochemicals Ltd - Oxirane Ltd + Styrene Products Ltd 
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She’s wasting her time and talent on a typewriter that’s past its best. What she turns 
out is a travesty of her real skill. You’d better give her a Remington before she gives 
you her notice. 

Then things look up. Her typing becomes a pleasure to the eye. She does a full day’s 
work with no hold-ups or breakdowns. You find the best typing in the world costs less 
than what you’ve put up with. 

Remington make a complete range of office typewriters superbly designed and brilliantly 
engineered by Scottish craftsmen to incorporate all the latest time and labour-savers 
in typing. 

One is right for your office and your typist. Have her test-type them all on her own desk. 
See how much better her work looks then; and take her word on the technicalities. 
See, too, the Remington Ultravox Dictating machine and its exclusive sound-sheet. 
With Remington Ultravox, those costly, time-consuming ‘dictation bottlenecks’ 


become a thing of the past. 
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ment is going to have to take firm decisions. Mr Brooke, 
however, added little to the white papers. This may have 
been because he is more punctilious than some other Con- 
servative ministers are about not giving his party a pre- 
view of Parliament’s business, or it may have been a sign 
that his ideas have not reached their final form. 

On functions, the conference had to be content with Mr 
Brooke’s assurance that the white paper was only a “ cock- 
shy,” leaving the critics with the hope of changes but 
nothing more concrete. On boundaries Mr Brooke also 
deferred anxiety rather than abolished it by saying again 
that the future of all authorities in the big conurbations 
will have to wait on the survey of the Local Government 
Commission, which will probably have to look at each area 
separately. He did not significantly clarify the picture by 
declaring that, anyway, every borough will retain its mayor 
and its mace ; the right policy must be to search for and 
throw every possible harmless sop to the romantics, and 
the wrong one must be to allow romanticism to get in the 
way of any changes in real control that are desirable on other 
grounds. On finance, Mr Brooke came unequivocally to 
the defence of the proposed block grant which is to replace 
the present separate grants for each service. The con- 
ference also heard a spirited attack by Mr Brooke on 
Labour’s manoeuvres over the Rent Act, and a spirited 
defence of education spending in general by the new Educa- 
tion Minister and his predecessor, including a praying in 
aid of the case for more technical education from the 
example of the new Russian moon. But next day, when the 
full party conference opened, Mr Thorneycroft put these 
remarks in perspective by asking it not to urge the Govern- 
ment to kill inflation while at the same time resisting cuts 
in expenditure on such things as roads, schools and 
hospitals. 


UGANDA 


Impasse in Entebbe 


R LENNOX-BOYD must have been heartily welcomed by 
the Uganda government when he arrived at Entebbe 
on the first leg of his East African tour. All his deftness 
is needed to extricate the protectorate government from an 
awkward position. A month ago, when the legislative 
council agreed on direct elections in 1958 for its 18 African 
representative members, the chief secretary emphasised that 
this would only be implemented if there was sufficient 
support from all elements in the council—including African 
representative members—for the government’s second pro- 
posal: common roll elections in 1961, with “ adequate and 
effective representation for minorities.” This proposal was 
approved last week, but all the African representatives 
present, and four nominated members, voted against it. 
African members resented the implicit threat that 
unless they behaved obediently they could not have direct 
elections ; and, although they were only being asked to 
support the principle of minority rights, they felt that the 
government was pulling a fast one by forcing an expiring 
council to decide a momentous question at the point of a 
knife. Most of the African members spoke in favour of 
having Asians or Europeans in the council, but insisted that 
they should win their places in open competition. One 
reasonable suggestion was that business and planters’ 
interests should be represented. Only some of the Baganda, 
who have already been promised direct elections next year, 
spoke harshly about the non-Africans, 
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The government must now be regretting that they stirred 
up racial mud before they had definite proposals to make. 
If they firmly refuse to allow direct elections next year, 
they may flounder into a quagmire of racial and tribal 
bitterness—against the non-African who has delayed pro- 
gress, and against the Baganda who will be a jump ahead. 
Fortunately the chief secretary has left a loophole open, 
by saying that the general support for the common roll 
proposals shown in the debate will be taken into considera- 
tion. But Mr Lennox-Boyd’s tour is going to be tough on 
a convalescent. 


SAN MARINO 


Neighbourly Hand 


HERE is something eerily familiar about the role played 

by the Italian government in the San Marino crisis. On 

a tiny scale, it resembles one of those externally-supported 
coups that the Russians are so good at arranging in a bigger 
and bloodier way elsewhere. All the classic elements have 
been present, from a blockade that leaked conveniently to a 
supply of Italian volunteers for the armed forces of the 
anti-communist provisional government. At first the Italians 
seem to have underestimated the measures needed to remove 
the communists ; no cracks appeared when Signor Zolt’s 
carabimeri marched three times round the walls. Then the 
provision of volunteers was added to the steps already taken 
—the blockade, diplomatic recognition of the “ second 
government,” and the diversion to the latter of the funds 
Italy regularly pays San Marino—and the communists 
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seemed about to capitulate. At the time of writing, a final 
settlement has been delayed because the Christian Demo- 
crats have suddenly demanded that all the 29 communists 
and left-wing socialists in the legislature should resign their 
seats. However, the provisional government must have buoy- 
ant hopes that it will soon be able to move uphill from its 
cobwebbed hut on the border, where its vigil has been 
civilised only by its ability to retire down to Rimini for 
drinks in the evening. 

This essay in low-voltage power politics rests on an 
uncertain constitutional basis. It is generally agreed that 
the Captains-General are entitled to dissolve the legislature 
if there is no longer a quorum. The communists claim that 
they were entitled to do so last month, when a number of 
dissident socialists went over to the opposition, because the 
latter—like all the members of the legislature—offered 
“letters of resignation” to their party chiefs when they 
were elected which the chiefs could put into effect when 
they wanted. The dissidents reply that, as they had 
changed their minds about supporting the communists, they 
were no longer bound by the letters. Plainly, a nice point 
of law and honour is involved. 


The obvious solution would have been to put it to the 
Sammarinesi themselves to decide who they wanted to 
represent them. The anti-communists complain that past 
elections have been rigged; but the pro-communist 
Captains-Regent, having already appealed to the United 
Nations for help, could hardly have objected to letting in a 
few inspectors to see that things were done properly this 
time. It may well be irritating for Italy to have a pro-com- 
munist enclave in the heart of a region that is already dark 
red. Does this justify action that, no doubt by accident 
rather than design, has come to look like a demonstration 
that “ anything the Russians can do, we can do, too” ? 


CHINA TRADE 


To and also Fro 


OR the first time since the Chinese revolution a British 

minister is visiting China. The Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, Mr Erroll, is concerned 
with trade alone, and his visit is only one stage in a longer 
commercial tour of the Far East. Yet his visit inevitably 
has a certain diplomatic implication. After Britain’s 
relaxation of the strategic embargo, here is a further official 
gesture to develop trade relations, and a further quiet 
demonstration of Britain’s view that China should not be 
kept in quarantine. The visit should do no harm. The 
Government seems to have been right in its hope that an 
easing of the embargo would, in the end, by removing a 
source of dispute, improve rather than exacerbate relations 
with America. 

As far as trade is concerned, Mr Erroll’s visit may be 
justified by the long term possibilities of China’s developing 
market. But the short term prospect seems as gloomy as 
ever. The Chinese, on their part, are following up Britain’s 
embargo gesture by sending a high-powered technical 
mission to this country. The Sino-British trade committee 
is responding by setting up an equally high-powered council, 
drawn from British industry and commerce, to shepherd 
the visitors. But it is anybody’s guess whether the visit 
will open the way to orders, or will be mainly used by the 
Chinese as a chance to take a good look at Britain’s technical 
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best. The size of China’s sterling balances is as difficult 
to judge as ever ; but they do hardly seem flush. 

Western Germany has just concluded a new unofficial 
trade agreement with China, which has aroused some 
optimism amongst Germans who look east for trade. They 
have been cheered by the friendly atmosphere of the talks, 
and the new provision for neutral arbitration in Ziirich. 
This should make it safer for German traders to deal direct 
with China instead of through British or Dutch middlemen. 
But the scale of trade planned—some {£20 million each way 
in the next twelve months—is about the same as in 1956 if 
trade to China via a third country is taken into account. 
With the Chinese struggling to hold their total imports 
down, there is no sign of a spectacular growth of orders. 
The German trade will be conducted in marks, rather 
than sterling, the currency used in the past. That is 
one more indication that China’s sterling balances are 
not strong. 


ARGENTINA 


Gloves Off 


HE Argentine government’s courtship of Peronist 

labour leaders has been called off. Several hundred 
trade unionists have been imprisoned in a ship anchored 
off Buenos Aires ; most of them were arrested last Friday, 
before the public were told that the city and province of 
Buenos Aires were once more in a state of siege. This is 
a kill-or-cure effort by the provisional government to keep 
itself in office until the February elections. During the 
previous week telephone wires had been cut and roads 
obstructed in an attempt to isolate the capital from the 
provinces. Our correspondent in Chile confirms that the 
saboteurs were directed from abroad, but in any case 
the Peronist labour leaders, feeling their power slipping 
away, were poised for action. Two months ago, the 
ex-dictator’s sympathisers were badly outvoted in the 
General Workers’ Confederation, once the mainstay of 
his power. 

The government has tempered its repressive policy by 
producing at long last its plan to stabilise the cost of living, 
which has risen by nearly a third in the past year. The plan 
is far from radical ; it suggests production bonuses, price 
boards and increased pensions. Above all, however, the 
republic needs foreign capital to ease itself out of the 
inflationary rut. Investors have been discouraged by the 
dismal record of Argentina’s treatment of foreign firms ; 
but now, after twelve years, there are reports that the claim 
of the expropriated Primitiva Gas Company has been 
settled. 

Our correspondent in Santiago cables that there is con- 
clusive evidence that the strikes and sabotage have been 
organised by General Perén’s henchmen in Chile, who 
themselves receive directives from their exiled leader in 
Caracas. As was reported in The Economist of August 31st, 
the key man is his second-in-command, Sefor Juan 
Guillermo Cooke. On Tuesday the Chilean government, 
less prepared than Venezuela to quarrel with Argentina 
Over its uninvited guests, arrested Sefior Cooke for com- 
plicity in the escape from Santiago prison of Senor 
Guillermo Patricio Kelly, the somewhat sinister “ playboy ” 
leader of General Perén’s storm troopers. 
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Three-Fifths Failures 


F the thousands of candidates who each year enter for 

the examinations of professional bodies, about 60 per 

cent usually fail. This is the upshot of some research con- 

ducted by Miss Catherine Avent, a senior youth employment 

officer for the London County Council, published in last 

week’s issue of Education. The accompanying table shows 

some examples of her findings for 1954 (she has figures 

for 1956 too, but these do not show any significant difference 
from those of 1954, and are less suited to a table). 

This is a formidable rate of failure. One reason for it, 
no doubt, is that most of the candidates are studying in the 
evenings after a day’s work, either at evening classes or 
more probably by correspondence ; a second is that where 
there is no fixed period of study before an examination, 


SOME FINAL EXAMINATION RESULTS OF TWELVE 
PROFESSIONAL BODIES IN 1954 


Percentage 
of candidates 
Professional body : who passed 
Institute of Chartered Accountants ..............065 é 43 
Society of Incorporated Accountants ...............4+ 57 
Association of Certified and Corporate Accountants ... 30 
Institute of Cost and Works Accountants............. 41 


Institute of Municipal Treasurers & Accountants (Part B) 41 
Law Society 


Chartered Institute of Secretaries ...........e0ee005 ° 35 
Corporation of Secretaries ..... Pere Teer etasudeus 39 
RE SUID vcvscicnucdedadaanecdconsiccceda 42 
Institute of Hospital Administrators (Part ll).......... 58 
Institute of Actuaries (Part IV) ........ Sicdetedcdekas 58 
Chartered Insurance Institute (Fellowship)............ 39 


candidates will probably have a shot at it before they are 
ready ; a third is that most of the professional bodies, though 
their examinations may be stiff, have a very low entry quali- 
fication for the course—only the Institute of Actuaries 
requires passes at the Advanced level of the General Certi- 
ficate of Education ; and a fourth, allied to the last, is that 
candidates had an inadequate basic education. 

Miss Avent thought, however, that the unsuccessful hours 
of study were not altogether wasted, in that those who 
failed were probably working at a humble level in some 
relevant occupation. This, surely, is a sensible conclusion. 
The professional bodies, conscious of their responsibility 
to the public, are right to refuse to lower their pass marks. 
They should resist also any agitation to raise their entry 
qualifications ; any tendency to do so would block the 
unlucky early school leaver, who causes no harm to any- 
body else, and may do some good to himself, by ambitiously 
having a go. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


Czech Pattern 


HE Soviet satellites (old style) have begun to fall into 

line with the recent Soviet changes in industrial 
Organisation and economic planning. At a meeting 
in Prague at the end of last month, economic planners 
from all the members of the Soviet block, including Russia, 
met to discuss the working out and co-ordination of ten- 
to fifteen-year development plans. The neat co-ordination 
of economic planning that was meant to start last year when 
all the satellites (except Bulgaria) fell into line behind Russia 
with new five-year plans must have been rather shot to 
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pieces, last year by Hungary and Poland, and now by 
Moscow’s decision to scrap its five-year plan and go in for 
a seven-year one instead. The new long-term “ perspective 
plans ” are evidently intended to pick up the fragments. 
One difficulty, which became clear at the Prague meeting, 
was that Poland, true to its elliptical course, is unwilling 
to jeopardise its chances of acquiring economic benefits 
from the West by tying itself up too tightly and for too 
long with the communist block, 

The Czech communists, on the other hand, with less 
ambition to veer out of the Soviet orbit, are buckling down 
both to “a substantial intensification of long-term plan- 
ning ” and to an ambitious decentralising of industry. Mr 
Siroky, the premier, expounded this industrial reorganisa- 
tion to the central committee of the Czech party last week. 
He linked it with the similar changes now being carried out 
in Russia, but added that “the actual ways and means” 
would be dictated by specific Czech needs and conditions. 
He emphasised the regime’s desire to associate the workers 
more directly with the plans of their own enterprises, but 
was careful to add (thinking no doubt of the new- 
fangled workers’ councils in Jugoslavia and Poland) 
that Czechoslovakia was not looking for “ new, basically 
different, forms of the participation of the working people 
in management.” Yet his statement that it was absolutely 
essential for enterprises to be individually responsible for 
supplies and marketing could still lead to a development 
of the freer market economy that the Jugoslavs now enjoy. 


The Economist 


OCTOBER 10, 1857 


SIX PER CENT 


The rise of one-half per cent in the minimum rate 
q of interest by the Bank of England on Thursday has 

taken no one by surprise. Fortunately it is now so 
well understood that a timely rise in the rate of discount 
is the only means of preserving both the Bank and the 
public from the more serious consequences of a greater 
pressure, developing itself, if not counteracted, into panic 
and crisis, that those whose interests are most intimately 
connected with the money market, watching the barometer 
of the Bank returns, are prepared to acquiesce in the 
temporary inconvenience of a high price as the natural 
consequence of scarcity and demand, rather than incur 
the risk of more serious evils at a somewhat remote period. 
... Whether, as in the two former years, this first step will 
‘be succeeded by further steps in the same direction, must 
be determined not by mere consideration of coincidence, 
but by a discriminating view of the causes now influencing 
the money market. . .. We take it... as certain, looking 
to the experience of past years, that the state of the Bank 
accounts, at a very early period, will be such as to render 
a further advance in the rate of discount inevitable. ... 
There is, however, one bright side to this question, the 
importance of which cannot be over-estimated in looking 
forward for some little time.. In the United States, and 
throughout the whole continent of Europe, and in_ the 
United Kingdom all the chief products of the soil of every 
kind have generally been produced in larger quantities in 
the present year than perhaps in any former year, without 
exception. The earth has yielded more prolifically than at 
any former time, and the effect of this generally increased 
and widely diffused wealth, cannot fail to have a most 
beneficial effect upon the condition of the trade and finances 
of every civilised community, and will go far to repair 
much of the mischief to which folly and inordinate cupidity 
have exposed the trading community. 





LETTERS 


7 per cent Surveyed 


Sir—The foreign exchange difficulties of 
the UK are not the result of an un- 
balance in the current account, but a 
capital account crisis, started off earlier 
in the year by an abnormal withdrawal 
of sterling balances by our friends, in- 
tensified by the de facto devaluation of 
the French franc, and greatly aggravated 
by speculation about changes in the rate 
of the mark, the pound sterling, and 
other weaker currencies. Capital account 
crises should, according to Bretton 
Woods, be dealt with by control of 
capital movements. The rate of with- 
drawals of sterling balances by our 
friends must be re-negotiated, and specu- 
lators must be rapped on the knuckles 
by making their.pursuit of capital gains 
administratively difficult, by sharply 
raising the cost of their operations, and 
by directly controlling capital flows. 


There is no evidence that actual cost 
inflation, which Germany, the US and 
the UK have experienced in different 
degrees, has had anything to do with the 
acute foreign exchange crisis. Why then 
have the delegates of the IMF and 
spokesmen at home talked about it so 
assiduously, and given what is so clearly 
a wrong diagnosis of the current 
malaise ? The most charitable excuse 
for their preoccupation would be that 
they were thinking about future cost 
inflations. They allege (on what 
evidence ?) that this is also a major fear 
of the speculators, and they seem to have 
agrced to give us a dose of deflationary 
medicine. The bitter pill is sweetened 
by assurances that it will be administered 
only long enough to reduce or eliminate 
cost inflation. 


Cost inflation is the result of unco- 
ordinated bargaining of all sectors of the 
community—including the Government 
—and is economically nonsensical ; it is 
the price we pay for adhering uncritically 
to cherished social and economic free- 
doms. Even were it granted that we 
have misused our freedoms, is all-round 
retrenchment the punishment to fit the 
crime ? Will it help to suppress it? As 
the degree of cost inflation is determined 
by relative changes in productivity and 
money incomes, and as retrenchment will 
affect both, the impact effect, lasting 
many months, may well be to leave the 
degree of cost inflation unaffected. What 
level of unemployment of capital and 
labour, and what retardation of invest- 
ment, will be required—and for how 
long—to prevent money incomes from 
rising faster than productivity? Is°5 
per cent unemployment, implying a fall 
of 7 per cent or more in national income, 
enough ? The mild dose of “ disinfla- 
tion ” of 1955-56 has kept industrial out- 
put down ; a large and long draught will 


sacrifice more real growth to the many- 
headed hydra of price stability. Can this 
be right ?>—Yours faithfully, 

F. A. BURCHARDT 
Magdalen College, Oxford 


A Free Trade 
Commonwealth? 


SiR—It is difficult to follow the logic of 
an argument in your leading article of 
October 5th. It is unlikely that Mr 
Nehru or anyone else in Asia or Africa 
has an interest in our running a defla- 
tionary domestic policy. What these 
countries want from us is a plentiful 
supply of investment goods and of know- 
how on the one hand, and expanding 
markets for their exports on the other. 
So long as these things are granted them, 
they will prefer Britain to run a balance 
of payments deficit at overfull employ- 
ment, rather than a surplus at under- 
employment levels of activity, since this 
would enable them to do their own 
financing instead of having to become 
indebted to us.—Yours faithfully, 

Oxford JoHN Knapp 


Going Up, Going Down 


SmR—Your article of September 28th 
fails to mention a form of lift which has 
for many years been extremely popular 
on the Continent of Europe, particularly 
in Germany, and it is being manufac- 
tured and increasingly used in this coun- 
try. It is the “ Paternoster Lift.” 

This type of lift consists of an endless 
“chain ” of lift cars, each of which carry 
two persons. This “chain ” of lift cars 
travels continuously up and down in a 
clockwise direction. No doors are fitted 
to the cars or landings and passengers 
step in and out as the car passes the 
landing. The speed of the lift is such 
that this can be done in perfect safety. 
Should a passenger fail to step out of 
the lift at the top or bottom floor, he is 
carried round in the horizontal plane 
and arrives back at the top or bottom 
floor and then steps out of the lift. 

The principal application of “ Pater- 
nosters ” is in busy office buildings, such 
as, insurance companies, banks and 
Government departments, particularly 
where large numbers of staff have to be 
handled. (These very soon become 
familiar with the use of the lift.) Where 
there is considerable interfloor traffic or 
canteens are located at the top of the 
building, the use of “ Paternosters” is 
invaluable. The fitting of “ Paternoster ” 
lifts in department stores or buildings 
where the general public are the prin- 
cipal users is not recommended. 

The great advantage of the “ Pater- 
noster ” over the normal type of lift is 
the handling capacity, which averages 
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600 persons per hour in both the “up” 
and “down” direction, against approxi- 
mately 300 persons per hour of a modern 
15-person high speed passenger lift 
serving, say, nine or ten floors. Also, 
there is no waiting for a lift car to arrive 
and doors to open and close. Mainten- 
ance costs are Jow and reliability 100 per 
cent due to the simplicity of control and 
driving mechanism.—Yours faithfully, 

London, E.C.4 E. W. HAMMOND 


Bossmanship in Ghana 


Smr—You say the Ghana government 
has been determined “to make a clean 
break with the colonial past.” Is it not 
rather reverting to it? Deportation by 
Ordinance, ignoring minority opinion, a 
judiciary closely allied to the executive, 
have all been part of the Crown Colony 
system under which we so long ruled 
West Africa—Yours faithfully, 

London, S.E.3 CHRISTOPHER FYFE 


Classical Explanation 


Sir—The Note on L. Albert Hahn’s 
“Autonome Konjunkturpolitik und 
Wechselkurs-Stabilitat ” in your issue of 
August 24, 1957 did outrageous violence 
to the author. You tell your readers that 
Herr Hahn’s study “ is a timely reminder 
that changes in exchange rates will not 
provide a lasting answer to the problem 
of the mark.” In fact Herr Hahn wants 
to remind the Germans that there is 
no solution for the surplus in their 
balance of payments as long as we cling 
to an obviously wrong exchange rate. All 
the distortions in the German monetary 
system are to a very large extent the 
consequence of the stubborn defence of 
a wrong exchange rate. To neutralise 
the exchange surplus the Bundesbank 
has to maintain restrictive policies. Herr 
Hahn’s booklet is a passionate plea to 
the German Government to abandon the 
fixed parity with gold and other curren- 
cies, to stop keeping the German mark 
at an artificially low rate which in the 
long run must invite inflation to Ger- 
many. Revaluation of the mark is not 
a gift to other countries, but a means 
of self-defence against international 
inflation. 

The reproach of Herr Hahn against 
the German central bank, and in par- 
ticular against Dr Vocke, is that they give 
blind obeisance to: the exchange rate, 
refusing to face the problem of a dis- 
crepancy between external and internal 
value. “The wrong god of the gold 
parity caused immeasurable grief in the 
great depression.” When the whole 
world had devalued by 30-40 per cent 
the German government and central 
bank defended the old gold parity with 
a ferocious deflationary policy that 
brought us more than six million unem- 
ployed. Of course it is much more 
pleasant to defend an _ under-valued 
currency because the result is a surplus 
of foreign exchange instead of unemploy- 
ment. But again there is deflationary 
distortion of the monetary system.— 
Yours faithfully, 


Harrow Kurt RICHEBACHER 
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The Atlantic Partnership 


Less Than Kin 
By William Clark. 


Hamish Hamilton. 168 pages. 16s. 
The British 

By Drew Middleton. 

Secker and Warburg. 284 pages. 25s. 


“rmsHe American news-gathering ser- 

vices are one of the marvels of the 
world, not merely for the amount of 
material they prepare, but also for the 
general accuracy and fairness of the pic- 
ture they present.” Mr Middleton’s 
book is proof of Mr Clark’s point. These 
two good books, which should be read 
by both Britons and Americans, are very 
different. One is an expert contempo- 
rary account of the British people, the 
other a provocative historical essay ; but 
both travel towards broadly the same 
destination. What is the future of the 
Alliance ? And what is Britain’s place 
in it? 

Mr Middleton sets himself two tasks. 
The first, the bread-and-butter one, is 
to explain Britain to his fellow Ameri- 
cans, which he does with professional 
skill, though some asides are arguable. 
The second, and more significant, is to 
ask: “Is the long story of British great- 
ness nearly done ?”; and to give the 
answer in terms of the moulding social, 
economic and _ political changes that he 
portrays in a deceptively simple display 
of the best interpretative reporting. He 
offers an encouraging answer: “ the real 
Britain is a hurrying, clamorous, pur- 
poseful, industrial nation.” 

The tendency of foreign correspon- 
dents, agreed a high executive of The 
New York Times some months ago, is 
either to go native or to go sour. Mr 
Middleton, who works for The New 
York Times, is too good a correspondent 
to do either. But, candid friend though 
he can be about restrictive practices on 
both sides of British industry, about the 
commercial motives of British foreign 
policy, about the Labour party’s “ lack of 
understanding of the people,” the “ lack 
of modernity” in the outlook of the 
British workers, the too trusting attitude 
of many Britons towards Russia, or the 
heedlessness of many more in face of the 
economic predicament, he is more than 
kind to the natives. “These are still a 
great people.” 

Mr Clark agrees with Mr Middleton 
that the Alliance, by the strict test of 
self-interest, is the best hope for both 
nations ; and that the key questions now 
are what kind of leadership will America 
give, and what kind of partner Britain 
shall be ? Mr Middleton comes closer 
to answering the query about Britain’s 
role; it will be decided, surely, by 
Britain’s own ability to solve its own 
problems, to complete its adjustment to 





the new conditions of life and livelihood 
in the world, to base itself upon the 
“new sources of power and new indus- 
trial techniques,” and to solve “the 
double problem of maintaining exports 
abroad and defeating inflation at home.” 

But, though he is not at all so down to 
earth, Mr Clark cuts closer into the 
nature of the Anglo-American relation- 
ship. The Alliance, he shows, is both 
very new and not natural—even though 
common strategic interest and the com- 
mon acceptance of free principles are 
strong cements now in an unfriendly 
world. “ Anglo-American relations be- 
gan in conflict and that conflict has 
never been very far beneath the surface 
in the past 175 years. Long may it 
remain so; for this basic Anglo-Ameri- 
can friction has provided the dynamic 
of the western world.” The relationship, 
Mr Clark shrewdly suggests, is “not 
unlike that between two parties in a 
properly functioning democracy ”—with 
fierce argument, but a-common basis for 
the argument. 

It is useful that this continuing ten- 
sion, since America broke away in anger, 
should be recognised as still a live part 
of the partnership. It is perilous to talk 
too much about “ hands across the sea.” 
Britain is America’s ancient enemy: 
“not all red hunts in America are for 
red flags ; some are for redcoats.” Free 
America stood for the new against the 
old, for the republic against monarchies ; 
and the total transformation of the world 
balance of power since then has not 
dimmed the sense of difference. It is 
still the new against the old, free enter- 
prise now against state control, and still 
anti-colonial: the Commonwealth is a 
“chain store,” and the sterling area a 
racket. 

And so it is the other way round ; 
we, too, keep the sense of difference. 
America has jumped from being a “ far- 
off country” to being, half reluctantly, 
the world’s leading power. But old 
attitudes persist: memories of the brash 
vulgarity that Britons said they found 
among the rootless American radicals of 
a hundred or more years ago, and newer 
memories of “corrupt” politicians and 
Big Business tycoons: some Labour 
party members, Mr Clark suggests, 
“were frightened by John D. Rocke- 
feller when very young.” And now, 
indeed, there is resentment at being 
over-passed ; there is “the agonising 
feeling of inferiority which was the curse 
of Americans for at least fifty years of 
their national existence,” what Mr Clark 
calls “ the chafing of the bonds.” 

But the Alliance remains, and not just 
because of the “ shotgun marriage ” per- 
formed first by Hitler and then by Stalin. 
There is, beside the tension and the 
rivalry, the sense of partnership, “the 
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old good nature and the old good 
humour,” of which John Adams spoke 
to George III in 1785. It may be true 
that, as Mr Clark says, while fewer than 
a third of Americans are anti-British, 
perhaps a third of each individual Ameri- 
can is very often anti-British ; but when 
the Americans were asked by Dr Gallup 
in 1937 and again in 1956 what their 
favourite other nation was, the answer 
was, each time, Britain. “ Britain and 
America have long been like two men 
who, on parting, profess to be going in 
different directions, but who keep on 
meeting each other.” 

If “restless, worried, energetic” 
Britain, as Mr Middleton says, to itself 
do rest but true, in coping with its own 
urgent native tasks, and if America, in 
the driving seat, can nourish and display 
the attributes of a “ political people” 
which Mr Middleton so handsomely 
attributes to Britain, the partnership wil] 
stand. One reason for the Alliance, 
reinforced, has been circling the earth. 


Bomb among the Historians 


The Structure of Politics at the 
Accession of George III : 
Second Edition 


By Sir Lewis Namier. 


Macmillan. 514 pages. §0s. 


? 1760 is no longer regarded as a 
landmark in English history, it is 
because 1929 marked a new era in the 
writing of history. In that year Sir 
Lewis Namier published his “The 
Structure of Politics at the Accession 
of George III,” detonating an explosion 
that reduced to ruins and rubble the 
palladian structure of Whig interpreta- 
tion. Starting with the constituencies 
and the membership of the House of 
Commons, Sir Lewis delicately 
assembled a mass of small, hard, 
scattered fragments of evidence into a 
firmly cemented mosaic. Its pattern 
was formed not by policy and principle 
but by interest and connection. His first 
chapter was entitled “Why men went 
into Parliament”; and his demonstra- 
tion that “they no more dreamt of a 
seat in the House in order to benefit 
humanity than a child dreams of a 
birthday cake that others may eat it” 
came as an acid solvent of many illusions 
about parties and creeds. But the great 
influence exerted by this book has not 
been due merely to its success in 
destroying misconceptions of English 
politics in the mid-eighteenth century. 
It was unshakable in its scholarship ; it 
exhibited a coherent insight into human 
nature in politics ; it possessed the great 
preservative of style; and it offered 
historians new and effective techniques. 
Historians of other centuries were quick 
to follow the destructive tactics of pene- 
trating beneath forms and professions to 
interests and realities, discovering the 
truth of Sir Lewis’s remark that “ the 
Thibetans are not the only people to 
employ praying-wheels.” 

It is a tribute to the immense scholar- 
ship of the first edition that so little has 
had to be changed. The second edition 
shows again Sir Lewis’s meticulous 
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standards. Some details have been 
emended, some new information added, 
notably in the chapters on the politics 
of Harwich and Shropshire. But the 
original conclusions remain unaffected. 
These are richer and more subtle than 
the popularised versions of the new 
orthodoxy recognise. Recently Sir 
Lewis himself has emphasised the 
importance of the country gentlemen, 
the independent force in politics, un- 
interested in place and reward. It is 
impressive to see how much of this he 
appreciated in 1929. And, if some of 
Sir Lewis’s disciples have been guilty 
of copying his techniques too mechanic- 
ally, emphasising patronage and ignoring 
principle in periods when there was 
little of the one and much of the other, 
Sir Lewis himself was more careful. 
“At all times a system of spoils and 
benefits necessarily obtains in governing 
representative bodies,” he wrote ; but he 
completed the sentence with the proviso 
“where sharp contrasts of ideas and 
interests or strong party organisations 
do not predetermine the vote of the 
individual Member.” And, of his own 
period, he made the interesting remark 
that “in so far as parties existed among 
the rank and file of the electorate, they 
had usually a religious background.” 

The expression “to namierise” is a 
deserved tribute to Sir Lewis’s in- 
fluence ; but the second edition of this 
work, valuable in itself for its additions 
and corrections, reminds us that the 
original process remains unique and 
that while the mid-eighteenth century 
was certainly “naively corrupt,” it was 
also “ very amusing.” 


Lady in the Jungle 


Mary Kingsley 


By Cecil Howard. 


Hutchinson. 231 pages. 218. 


Mary Kingsley 


By Olwen Campbell. 


Methuen. 196 pages. 21s. 


_ the summer of 1893, a woman in her 
early thirties, dressed like a superior 
governess, 
travellers on a steamer bound from 


was puzzling her fellow- 
Liverpool to West Africa. She was not 
a governess. She was not a missionary. 
She was not one of the occasional 
official’s wives making a quick trip to 
see her husband heroically facing the 
new imperial tasks on that ill-famed 
coast. She had paid her own fare. She 
had brought her own kit—which in- 
cluded a pair of her brother’s old 
trousers for wearing under her skirt 
when walking through the bush. The 
traders remained mystified when she 
explained that she was going to collect 
fish for a science museum, They found 
her the queerest fish they had ever seen 
in those waters ; but they found her a 
first-rate sailor, a satisfying listener, and 
a lady with an aristocrat’s tolerance of 
strongly flavoured language. They 
stayed her friends. 

Mary Kingsley’s parents had _ lately 
died, leaving her a tiny capital on which 
to do her exploring ; the fish were an 
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excuse, kindly provided by her Cam- 
bridge friend Dr Guillemard, though 
she duly found a new species which was 
named after her. She had not much 
time—she had to get back to keep house 
for her brother. But she had read 
almost everything so far written about 
primitive peoples by travellers or 
missionaries, and had kept copious notes 
for her father, Dr George Kingsley, an 
inveterate traveller and member of well- 
found Victorian globetrotting expedi- 
tions. With this equipment she pene- 
trated to places 
explorers had been, and she penetrated 
African mentality more deeply than any- 
body had ever done. In three years she 
was an acknowledged authority, an 
intimate of Chamberlain, respected by 
Lugard, detested by Flora Shaw, going 
everywhere, up to the neck in the 
politics of the new imperialism, in per- 
manent demand as a lecturer. Eight 
years after she first left Liverpool she 
was dead of enteric in a base hospital 
in Cape Town, nursing Boer prisoners 
in near-Scutari conditions and still more 
deeply dubious about Britain’s path to 
Empire at the other end of Africa. She 
thus, at only 38, died a Victorian ; and 
only the shortness of her public life 
deprives her of ranking with the most 
eminent among them. In_ courage, 
originality, intellect, capacity and sheer 
personality she ranks with any. 

These two books, both excellent 
because their authors allow Mary 
Kingsley to explain herself in well- 
chosen quotations, cover much the same 
ground ; though Mr Howard gives more 
space for her early life—the perfect 
build-up for her subsequent adventures 
—and Miss Campbell analyses the 
impact of her ideas more closely. They 
both bring out the salient fact about 
Mary Kingsley: like so many of the 
great Victorians she challenged and 
demolished a myth, and in so doing 
produced a painful shock in the most 
hypocritical circles—religious and 
political. She punctured the mission- 
aries’ tale that their work in savage 
Africa was being prejudiced by liquor- 
selling traders. She showed with 
devastating realism that Christianity 
was doing no good, but that trade was 
bringing to Africa what little civilisation 
and reform there was. She drew, in 
humorous but pungent terms, the con- 
clusion that the Colonial Office should 
make economics not philanthropy the 
basis of its work. She was the first to 
demand that governors and officials 
should see their problems through the 
eyes of that new thing, the anthro- 
pologist: which was what she had done 
herself. She specifically demanded that 
Officials should change nothing in haste, 
prejudge no African institutions because 
they differed so much from British (or 
Asian) models, but should call in the aid 
of anthropology first to find out what 
they really meant and what needs they 
really served in African life. If we could 
not govern with understanding, we 
should get out; and she was wholly 
sympathetic with the Mende of Sierra 
Leone for summoning al] the resources 
of Poro to throw out the white men and 
their hut taxes. She saw the African as 
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a man, not a savage; she wanted to 
know how and why his customs worked, 
not to replace them without paying 
them the respect of study on the 
assumption that they must be backward 
when not demonstrably evil or obscene. 
When others took a different view, 
Mary Kingsley became, quite simply, 
downright shocking on the subject of 
the native: 

Let him have gin if he wants it, he is 
no drunkard. We are in West Africa to 
trade and not to preach. I am absolutely 
for secret Societies. Witch doctors, on 
the whole, do more good than harm. 
The cannibal tribes are the finest in West 
Africa. Domestic slavery should not be 
condemned offhand. Polygamy is a 
necessary institution and its chief 
supporters are women... . 

Herself the very personification of 
respectability, she knew how to shock 
as only the Victorians knew that art. 
The Africans refrained from eating her. 
Leopards slunk from a shake of her 
umbrella. When she fell into spiked 
pits her thick skirt and brother’s trousers 
saved her life. When, toque, umbrella, 
skirt, trousers and all she plunged 
through rivers, crocodiles gave her a 
respectful berth. Her meetings in 
London and the provinces were crowded 
for they were wonderful value. Nobody 
has ever written so entertainingly about 
West Africa. For that reason, it may be 
hoped that these two short biographies 
will encourage some publisher of paper- 
backs to bring out a new edition of her 
own books, anthropology, grisly fetish 
bags, abashed leopards, colonial policy 
and all just as she mixed them up. For 
Mary Kingsley was far in advance of 
her time in attitude. Even if Africa has 
changed much since she went there— 
which may in some matters be ques- 
tioned—the need for her realism, 
objectivity and charity in understanding 
Africans has not. On the contrary, it is 
now in season. 


Revolt Recapitulated 
The Nineteen Days 


By George Urban. 
Heinemann. 346 pages. 308. 


7 book is a carefully compiled 
account of the Hungarian revolt 
and its suppression, an account which 
comes from someone who is essentially 
a broadcaster with a broadcaster’s point 
of view ; it is an account compiled here 
in London after the dust of the battle 
had subsided when facts could be differ- 
entiated from rumours and feelings. 
There has already—not surprisingly— 
been a good deal of literature on this 
subject, but since broadcasting plays so 
important a part in war and revolution 
today there is probably room for this 
additional book, although it has nothing 
nove] to add to the story of the rising. 
Mr Urban again emphasises the spon- 
taneity of the revolt against all things 
Russian, its popular character in the true 
sense of the word popular, and the im- 
portance of the initiative taken by the 
Hungarian Writers’ Association. For 
this last Tibor Déry may now be paying 
the ultimate price. (Incidentally the dis- 
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tinction between the Writers’ Association 
and the Writers’ Union is obscure.) 
Much weight is attached by Mr Urban 
to the influence of Marshal Tito in the 
whole affair. But there is a consideration 
here which neither Magyars nor Jugo- 
slavs care to mention: Tito and his 
intimates were surely affected, con- 
sciously or subconsciously, by fear of 
the revisionist claims that a resurgent 
and intensely nationalist Hungary was 
certain to formulate. 

Mr Urban concludes his story by 
quoting in parallel columns the wireless 
accounts of the suppression of the rising 
given by the Soviet-controlled network 
and by the anti-Communist wireless 
stations ; he points out that the last, 
desperate resistance was offered in the 
industrial areas in the vicinity of the 
Hungarian capital. He includes in his 
appendices several broadcasts from Lon- 
don at the time, accounts given by Bruce 
Renton and the students from Oxford 
who had been in Budapest. He repeats 
the painful fact that the Hungarians had 
interpreted earlier broadcasts from the 
west as offers of help to those who should 
free themselves and to remind his readers 
of the profound disillusionment which 
followed the inaction of the west. 


Church Reference 
The Oxford Dictionary of the 
Christian Church 


Edited by F. L. Cross. 
Oxford University Press. 
70S. 


1492 pages. 


DICTIONARY may do one of two 
things. It may try to be a com- 
plete book of reference, or it may try 
to provide illuminating articles ~ upon 
subjects of peculiar moment. This 
dictionary is somewhat in danger of 
falling down the gap between the two. 
Although its articles are short, accurate, 
learned, and dry, the bare minimum 
needed to tell the reader what the word 
or subject is, it makes no pretensions to 
completeness. Diligent hunting failed 
to disclose any information on the 
origins of the dog-collar. The reader 
who observes the article on Calvanism 
to be portraying it as rather more tidy 
and rigid than it always was, might 
turn to the article on Davenant, a 
classical expounder of that system 
in England—but he would find no 
such article in the dictionary. The 
twenty or so living persons who are 
honoured by an article include the 
present Pope and Billy Graham, but not 
the present Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Completeness is impossible, absurd: 
and therefore, perhaps, articles with 
more meat attaching to more rigorously 
selected bones would have been helpful, 
as well as nourishing, to the inquirer. 
Nevertheless, there is here a mass of rare 
information in an easily accessible form. 
Upon theological and philosophical 
matters, which do not lend themselves 
to this laconic treatment, the articles 
breed a continuous discontent. Upon 
the history of the Reformation and since, 
they are variable. Upon the history of 
the middle ages, though selective, they 
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are very good indeed. Upon liturgical 
and patristic matters, they are of high 
and unfailing excellence. The biblio- 
graphies are almost always superb, and 
will rightly be welcomed with acclama- 
tion as the most profitable part of the 
dictionary. The preface tells us that 
they have often been compiled by an 
author or authors different from the 
writer of the article to which each is 
appended: and this circumstance will 
account for the charming juxtaposition 
upon the theme of Authority, where the 
books recommended in the bibliography 
are devoted to confuting the main posi- 
tion adopted by the writer of the article. 


New Nation 


Modern India 


By Percival Griffiths. 
Benn. 255 pages. 27s. 


ee book is an important contribution 
to the publishers’ Nations of the 
Modern World series, and it will receive 
a warm welcome in those quarters which 
have been looking for a compact and 
forthright account of Indian affairs in 
the first ten years of the country’s inde- 
pendence. But, as might be expected 
from its author, “ Modern India” is a 
good deal more than a textbook ; it is 
an assessment of recent social, economic 
and political trends, which is the more 
valuable because of Sir Percival’s long 
and continuing contacts with the Indian 
Government and the Indian people and 
his shrewd but sympathetic judgments 
upon their affairs. Nor is the historical 
background to contemporary events 
neglected ; Sir Percival’s chapter on 
Hinduism must rank as one of the best 
short accounts of a religious and philo- 
sophical system that has consistently 
baffled the average western mind. With- 
out some appreciation of the infinite 
flexibility which Hinduism gives to 
Indian thought, no proper understanding 
of Indian actions in the every-day world 
is possible. 

“A reasonable impatience,” says Sir 
Percival, “is the keynote of modern 
India.” He adds: “The inevitability 
of gradualness makes no appeal to her. 
Solutions which would produce a sound 
and prosperous economy at length of 
days, or which would involve a tem- 
porary increase of the _ disparities 
between classes, receive short shrift at 
the hands of India today.” Nevertheless, 
the doctrine of Karma, which is central 
to Hinduism and decrees that neither 
man nor society can escape the conse- 
quences of their actions, encourages 
gradualness and discourages haste. This 
book was written before the balance-of- 
payments crisis (a consequence of trying 
to go too fast and too far) had exposed 
some of the weaknesses of the Indian 
second five-year plan, though in his 
economic chapters Sir Percival Griffiths 
shows that he has always had some 
doubts about its feasibility. 

India’s comparatively reasonable atti- 
tude towards foreign private enterprise 
is noted, but Sir Percival analyses at 
some length the transition by which, 
under Congress party pressure, economic 
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policy, hitherto based on the pragmatic 
assumptions appropriate to a mixed 
economy, was invested almost overnight 
with the rigid and doctrinaire formule 
of the “socialist pattern of society” by 
the now historic Avadi resolution of 
January, 1955. Private enterprise was 
then put on trial and, rightly or wrongly, 
has ever since felt itself to be in the posi- 
tion of a defendant whose accusers are 
determined to have him under close re- 
straint by one means or another. The 
economic chapters of the book are per- 
haps not quite so comprehensive as some 
readers might have hoped for ; but it is 
a measure of Sir Percival Griffiths’s 
scholarship that he has been able to 
compress so much into the limited space 
at his disposal. 


Elusive World 


What Does the West Want ? 


By George Catlin. 
Phenix House. 150 pages. tos. 6d. 


ROFESSOR CATLIN’S mind is remark- 

able for the breadth of its preoccupa- 
tions. His latest book, pursuing and 
elaborating the elusive Willkie concept 
of one world, is concerned with power 
and goodness equally. How is it possible, 
he asks, for the free world to live peace- 
fully on the same globe as Soviet Com- 
munism with its propensity to tyranny 
and its urge to expand? He does not 
rule out that the Soviet system may in 
time liberalise itself, but first it will have 





Treasury Control 


THE CO-ORDINATION OF 
FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
POLICY IN GREAT BRITAIN 


SAMUEL H. BEER 


The first edition was published in 
1956. This second edition has 
been revised to take account of the 
changes in Treasury organization 
which took place in the second 
half of last year. 15s. net 


Survey of 
International 
Affairs 1954 


CORAL BELL 
Edited by F. C. BENHAM 
(R.LLA.) 45s. net 


The Social 
Contract 


A CRITICAL STUDY OF 
ITS DEVELOPMENT 


J. W. GOUGH 


The second edition, revised and 
reset, of a book which has long 
been recognized as a standard 
work, 30s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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to become sceptical about the Marx- 
Leninist religion to a point at which 
a tolerant and empirical habit of 
mind began to displace the “ conquering 
faith.” 


The west, in the meantime, has to 
organise its power, develop its own ideas 
of what is good, and work to produce a 
world in which in the end even the com- 
munist states wil] choose to live freely 
and peacefully. Mr Catlin’s method of 
exploring how this set of aims can be 

pursued is not easy to follow. The argu- 
' ment is encumbered and deflected by 
too much show of learning ; too many 
allusions from too many contexts obscure 
the train of thought; yet they do not 
wholly conceal Mr Catlin’s prejudice. 
Among several pieces of flattery of the 
Labour party the following is perhaps 
the most breath-taking : 


The temper of western democracy, 
which was indicated well enough in the 
British elections of 1945. ... 


But Mr Catlin elsewhere discusses 
“those statesmen of postwar Europe,” 
M. Robert Schuman, Dr Adenauer, and 
Signor de Gasperi, whose European 
projects play an important if ambiguous 
part in his design for the new world. 
Which of these phenomena expresses 
the temper of western democracy the 
more closely ? Mr Catlin chides “ Great 
Britain, under a Conservative Govern- 
ment” for the “less than ardent ” char- 
acter of its attachment to Nato, and 
again for its disposition to oppose “ inter- 
national machinery with authority.” 
Does he suppose that a Labour govern- 
ment would attach itself to Nato more 
ardently, or would be more willing to 
surrender sovereignty to international 
bodies, for instance in Europe ? 


His own attitude to integration in 
Europe is undecided ; Britain will have 
io “go along with it,” he thinks, but 
only as far as it can get Commonwealth 
concurrence. While he is prepared, with 
an Anglo-Saxon detachment, to welcome 
European union as part of a_ wider 
unifying plan, his own predilection is 
all for an expanding Commonwealth, 
an Atlantic community, and a western 
world of which “the triangle Wash- 
ington - Westminster - Ottawa” is the 
“ power-house.” This is unreal; no 
such triangle or power-house exists. It 
is still more unreal to suppose, as Pro- 
fessor Catlin appears to suppose at one 
point, that a free world alliance can 
assume the function of all-powerful 
world policemen on behalf of the United 
Nations during some kind of interim 
period in which the UN’s own security 
organs are paralysed by the Russian 
veto. 


Yet, in spite of much illusory or én- 
consequent argumentation and a wealth 
of irrelevant paradox, Mr Catlin on 
specific matters reaches many sensible, 
moderate and practical conclusions for 
the conduct of western policy and the 
evolution of a free world that can hope 
to have, in the end, the qualities needed 
to triumph by attraction. The pity is 
that it should be proved possible to 
make so short a book so difficult to read. 
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A General at Qumran 
The Message of the Scrolls 


By Yigael Yadin. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
21s net. 


192 pages. 


N the matter of the Dead Sea scrolls 
we have reached a plateau. This 
year marks the tenth anniversary of their 
discovery and the hour of the mono- 
grapher is at hand. The fascinating: 
story of how the scrolls were found and 
subsequently acquired by western 
scholars has been told repeatedly. The 
major theories about the dating of the 
scrolls, the nature of the “Dead Sea 
sect” and the significance of the actual 
texts have been put forward. Much of 
the material has been edited for experts 
and translated for laymen. What lie 
ahead are decades of tenacious and 
minute scholarship: fragments have to 
be correlated with existing versions, 
problems of paleography have to be 
placed on a sounder footing, emenda- 
tions for doubtful or mutilated passages 
must be offered and scrutinised. Con- 
ceivably, the rock-strewn wilderness of 
Qumran will yield further sensational 
discoveries; perhaps we shall find some 
scroll or fragment identifying the “ Kit- 
tim,” giving a Hebrew name for the 
Essenes or designating the Wicked Priest 
by his proper name. But chances run 
against such a brusque solution to the 
difficulties; the hermetic and symbol- 
laden phraseology of the texts that have 
been found so far seems to. be profound- 
ly characteristic of the sectarian litera- 
ture of the time. The big discoveries 
will probably emerge from small foot- 
notes. 

Thus, General Yadin’s book is inter- 
esting rather by virtue of its author than 
of its content. There is an obvious 
fascination in the fact that the Lecturer 
in Archaeology of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity in Jerusalem is also the brilliant 
young Chief of Staff who led the Israeli 
forces in 1948. What he writes about 
the War Scroll and the wars between 
Jews and Romans has a fine ring of 
authenticity. Moreover, General Yadin 
is the son of the late Professor E. L. 
Sukenik, who was one of the first 
scholars to realise the tremendous im- 
portance of what the Bedouins were 
bringing from the desert. Consequently 
he was in on the whole adventure from 
the start. Several years later, it was he 
who acquired four scrolls in New York 
under extraordinarily dramatic circum- 
stances. His account of this and the 
extracts from his father’s diary are the 
most novel elements in the books. 

For the rest, it does little but survey 
ground already covered by Mr Edmund 
Wilson, by Professor Burrows of Yale 
(whose work remains the best treatment 
of the theme so far) and by such special- 
ists as Professor Gaster. General Yadin 
inclines to the view that the “ Kittim” 
were Romans and that the sect of the 
scrolls was the Essenes or “ resembled 
the Essenes in almost every respect.” 
On both these points his knowledge of 
military affairs and Palestinian archae- 
ology should command attention. 
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To the reader who is unacquainted 
with the relevant literature, this lucidl 
written and well-illustrated volume wi 
serve as a sound introduction; but to 
those who have read previous popu- 
larisations it will bring little that is new. 


Conscientious Survey 


The Western European Markets 


Compiled by J. Walter Thompson. 
McGraw-Hill. 287 pages. 135s. 


74 third volume in the J. Walter 
Thompson Company’s “ world mar- 
ket” series, this ambitious (and expen- 
sive) attempt at a compendious survey 
of western Europe as a market appears at 
a time when the movement for European 
integration attracts a growing attention 
to the region. It has not, however, been 
compiled with the Common Market par- 
ticularly in view ; indeed, the compilers 
appear a little confused about the nature 
of the common market and free trade 
area projects and their relationship to 
each other. The “Western Europe” 
treated in this volume comprises all the 
OEEC countries together with Finland, 
Jugoslavia, and Spain. Thus it stretches 
from Iceland to Anatolia, with somewhat 
bizarre effects on some of the compara- 
tive figures that play such an important 
part in this kind of general market sur- 
vey. The population density of France 
appears to be higher, and that of Jugo- 
slavia only slightly lower, than the 
“western European ” average. Iceland, 
having a population density of 4 per 
square mile, makes a remarkably distin- 
guished showing in some of the tables— 
having the highest per caput import and 
export trade and the highest per caput 
gross national product, it ranks sixth of 
19 countries in a qualitative assessment 
of markets, immediately after Britain, 
before Holland and far ahead of 
Germany. 

Business men are no doubt sufficiently 
sophisticated not to be led astray by 
statistical eccentricities as extreme as 
this. There are points, however, at 
which they may need more help than the 
book gives them ; the purchasing power 
of Frenchmen and Finns is clearly over- 
stated, and that of Germans under-- 
stated, because of misleading rates of 
exchange in force at the time the com- 
parisons were made. West Germany’s 
statistical rating is in some ways dis- 
torted by the exclusion of west Berlin, 
which is treated separately without any 
attempt to explain the political relation- 
ship between west Berlin and the Ger- 
man Federal Republic. The German 
Lander, with their immense variations of 
size and freakish political boundaries, 
cannot be taken seriously as units either 
for marketing or for the assessment of 
markets by value. The problem of dis- 
tinguishing between urban and rural 
populations is admitted but left unsolved. 
Wien such qualifications have been 
made, however, “The Western Euro- 
pean Markets” still presents a remark- 
able array of facts in admifably assimil- 
able form, and must be recognised as a 
conscientious survey of an unusually 
ambitious and inclusive kind. 
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Statement of Condition September 30, 1957 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand and due from banks $193,818, 151 
United States Government securities........ ; 176,875,665 
State and municipal bonds and notes 29,701,146 
Other bonds and securities 16,623,978 
Loans and bills purchased 397,598,219 
Accrued interest, accounts receivable, etc...... 7,417 ,7 32 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 1,950,000 
Investments in Morgan Grenfell § Co. Limited, 


Morgan & Cie. Incorporated, and 15 Broad 

Street Corporation 5,860,000 
Banking house 3,000,000 
Liability of customers on letters 

Of credit and GCoepeances ... o.oo cc vecdnsesss ‘ 18,403,940 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits: U. 8. Government $ 45,219,657 

All other 667,018,045 

26,938,975 

$739,176 ,677 

Accounts payable, reserve for taxes, etc. 11,854,752 
Acceptances outstanding and letters of 


credit issued 19,105,267 
Capltal—IF50,000 SHAPE 656 ccsccces ci cneses ie 35,000,000 


Surplus 30,000,000 
Undivided profits 16,112,135 


$851,248 831 


United States Government securities carried at $53,836,697 in 
the above statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to 
secure public montes as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


MORGAN §& CIE. INCORPORATED 


4, Place Vendéme, Paris, France 


London Correspondents: 
MORGAN GRENFELL § CO, LIMITED 
23, Great Winchester Street, London E. C. 2, England 
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WASHINGTON, DC 


HERE is pain but no panic over the Sputnik. News- 
T Papers and radio bulletins have been filled with little 
else. Leading articles have been portentous, the 
President has been sedative and from the great American 
public—which is not one public or two, but thousands of 
different ones—have come muffled signals of exhilaration, 
indifference and alarm. What with the politicians and the 
columnists trying to stir people up to be “ alert ” to Russian 
achievements and with Mr Eisenhower trying to calm every- 
body down with the thought that the Americans could not 
have lost the race because they had not entered it and that 
the communist “moon” is harmless enough anyway, the 
United States is displaying some, but probably not all, of 
the disarray which the Russians doubtless expected. 

The announcement on Friday, October 4th, found lead- 
ing American geophysicists on Russian soil, attending a party 
given, with perfect timing, by the Soviet Embassy in Wash- 
ington to delegates to one of the conferences of the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. In the best scientific traditions 
the Americans hastened to congratulate their jubilant hosts— 
and in the United States generally, mortification at being 
outpaced has not denied the full measure of tribute to the 
Russian achievement. Scientists have been less surprised 
by the successful launching of the satellite, though this has 
excited them enough, than by its size. It is this, with its 
evidence that the Russians must possess a rocket launcher 
more powerful than any which the United States has in 
prospect, that gives further confirmation of the Russian 
claim that they have the capacity to launch ballistic missiles. 

Mr Wilson retired as Secretary of Defence on Tuesday 
to the sound of beeps from outer space and of massive 
recrimination to the flanks and rear. Every conceivable 
interest has found, in the successive Russian triumphs with 
missile and satellite, a splendid opportunity to demonstrate 
that it has been right all along. The scientists blame the 
engineers for having seized altogether too dominant a place 
in the Defence Department from which to issue unrealistic 
orders. The engineers blame the scientists for repeatedly 
insisting on incorporating costly and time-consuming refine- 
ments in their projects. The Army blames the Navy and 
the Air Force for scorning the potentials of Redstone Arsenal 
in Alabama, where German scientists direct Army missile 
research, According to Redstone’s champions, its inter- 
mediate ballistic missile Jupiter could have been in full 
production by now but for the Air Force’s obstruction, while 
the existing Redstone missile, with clusters of booster 
rockets on top, could have put a satellite on high well 
ahead of the Russians. 

Even the Navy, which is responsible for launching the 
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in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 


carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 


American satellite, evidently finds itself vindicated. A 
senior officer on the staff of the Chief of Naval Operations 
declares that confirmation of Russian capacity to aim ballis- 
tic missiles with some accuracy proves the Navy’s point that 
Overseas air bases can be knocked out in the first attack, so 
that mobile missile launchers at sea are the only reliable 
source of massive retaliation. 

Finally, scientists and liberals have, with understandable 
eagerness, drawn one moral—that Americans have wilfully 
deprived themselves of one of the assumed advantages of a 
free society by excessive preoccupation with security over 
scientific matters. They have also understandably seized 
the occasion to drive home the ill effects of the churlish 
treatment of American scientists during the fever of 
McCarthyism, their continuing frustration by the demand 
for secrecy, and the waste of scientific manpower in a 
society which prefers ““ know-how ” to “ know why” and 
values a better vacuum cleaner above pure physics. 


s the President explained, it is the case that when, in 

July, 1955, the decision was made in Washington to 
go ahead with an earth satellite for the International Geo- 
physical Year, it was also decided that the project should be 
entirely separated from the missile programme ; that it 
should have relatively low priority ; that the design should 
allow for the maximum scientific observation ; and that 
there should be no race with the Russians. Even though 
this is so, it is remarkable that the Administration, which 
has made much of psychological warfare, should appar- 
ently not have seen that, after giving so much publicity to 
the original decision to proceed, the United States needed, 
for reasons of prestige, to make haste to reach its goal. 

In fact, although there have been some minor hitches, 
scientists actually concerned with the American satellite 
consider it is going ahead fairly smoothly. A small test 
object is to be sent up before the end of the year and the 
main launching is planned for next spring. But by the time 
that happens, politicians are likely to have amplified the 
lessons of the Sputnik’s beeps. The chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee has already called for a 
staff report which may herald a full investigation. There 
will evidently be agitation, with varying degrees of effect, for 
more emphasis on basic research—an enterprise notoriously 
stripped bare under Mr Wilson—and a renewed demand for 
ending inter-service rivalry once and for all by placing 
missile development under one chief. Congress will almost 
certainly agree to dismantle the ceiling on the public debt 
in order to let the scientists break through ceilings that are 
not man-made. 
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Ill Wind for Labour 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE hurricanes that sometimes assault Florida during 

October usually develop far out at sea, but last 
week one was generated in the centre of Miami Beach, when 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters—as lorry drivers 
are still called—held their convention under a glaring public 
spotlight. The delegates to this convention overwhemingly 
elected Mr James Hoffa as president of their trade union 
in spite of the new charges made against him by the Senate 
committee investigating trade union abuses, and in the face 
of stern warnings from the executive council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour-Congress of Industrial Organisa- 
tions that his election would result in suspension of the 
union from the federation. 

The delegates paid as little attention tc Mr Hoffa’s indict- 
ment on charges of wire tapping and perjury as to an 
attempt by thirteen members of the wnion’s rank and file 
to have the election postponed by the courts on the ground 
that it was rigged to elect Mr Hoffa. Their plea was denied 
during the week of the convention by Chief Justice Warren 
of the Supreme Court, after hurried earlier hearings before 
two lower federal courts. Mr Hoffa takes over his new 
office on October 15th, the very day that his trial for wire- 
tapping begins in New York. 

The convention not only enthusiastically endorsed Mr 
Hoffa and swept aside the accusations of corruption brought 
by the AFL-CIO. It also accepted a new executive board 
almost entirely manned by supporters of Mr Hoffa. This 


defiance of public opinion, of the Senate committee, and 
of the labour federation by its richest and most powerful 


member may prove a turning point as significant as any in 
American labour’s history. Hurricane Jimmy will make 
many changes in the landscape of American trade unionism 
before it blows itself out. What caused it ? 

Nearly all the delegates who elected Mr Hoffa were 
officials of the trade union—its business agents, organisers 
and representatives. Many unions do not permit their 
officials and staff to be delegates to their own conventions, 
but this is not true of the teamsters. It is generally charac- 
teristic of the teamsters that the union’s officials make more 
decisions, than do leaders in other unions ; less control is 
exercised by the members. This situation is due, in part 
at least, to the peculiar nature of the teamsters’ jurisdiction. 
It covers an enormous variety of occupations in industries 
either predominately composed of small business units or 
geographically widely scattered, and includes marginal busi- 
nesses hanging to the fringes of industrial society. 

Some members of the union, like the men who drive the 


long-distance lorries, are usually either on the highways or ° 


in distant cities and are unable to attend union meetings, 
even if they desire to do so. Other teamsters work by 
themselves or with just a few other workers, and so have 
little opportunity to discuss the problems of the union 
except at local meetings, where they are comparative 
strangers to each other. 

And precisely because they work in such small units— 
perhaps for a tiny road transport company with only one 
or two vehicles or in a dry-cleaning shop with one or two 
clerks or in a petrol station with one or two attendants— 
teamsters are peculiarly dependent upon their officials to 
negotiate wages and protect their working conditions. Con- 
sequently, officials of the union have more authority 
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than do officials of other unions, including the power, in 
practice, to appoint themselves, or be elected, without diffi- 
culty, as delegates to the teamsters’ convention. Some 
of these officials have obviously used their power 
improperly, but there are others in the union who honestly 
attempt to represent their members. 

The concerted attacks made upon Mr Hoffa by the 
McClellan committee and the executive council of the AFL- 
CIO just before the convention may have had the effect of 
helping, rather than hindering his campaign. The teamsters 
union, like most of the old AFL unions, is bitterly opposed 
to outside interference in its affairs and extremely jealous 
of its autonomy. Moreover, to the delegates at Miami, the 
revelations of the McClellan committee concerning Mr 
Hoffa’s business activities, his use of trade union funds 
and his close relations with gangsters were not startling 
enough to overshadow his admitted effectiveness as a labour 
leader, in a union and an industry never previously noted 
for their high ethical standards. Mr Hoffa was so confident 
that the denunciation of his activities by the ethical practices 
committee of the AFL-CIO (which was based almost 
entirely on the hearings of the McClellan committee), would 
have no effect on his election that he insisted that the report 
attacking him be read, for two and one-half hours, to the 
bored delegates. 


R HOFFA has given some indications that he is 
beginning to mind his step. He is acutely aware 
that his private behaviour is now public business. He did 
not support Mr Dave Beck, the discredited ex-president of 
the teamsters, in his desire to become president-emeritus 
of the organisation, and he engineered the defeat of two 
vice-presidents of the union who have been charged with 
corruption. Mr Hoffa no longer boasts publicly of his old 
loyalty to associates from the underworld. He supported 
the revocation of the charters of six trade union branches 
allegedly dominated by his former friend, Mr Johnny Dio, 
who is now serving a jail sentence for extortion. He also 
urged the credentials committee of the convention to exer- 
cise great care in seating delegates from branches where it 
was charged that they had been chosen unconstitutionally. 
This was an insurance against possible future court actions 
challenging the legality of his election ; the McClellan com- 
mittee has already impounded the records of the credentials 
group. 

In fact, Mr Hoffa has, in public at least, accepted all of 
the recommendations of the AFL-CIO, except, of course, 
those dealing specifically with him and those denying union 
office to men with criminal records or to those who have 
invoked their constitutional rights to avoid answering ques- 
tions about their activities. He has appealed for time—the 
AFL-CIO has given the teamsters only till October 24th— 
to prove that he can make the brotherhood “a model of 
trade unionism.” 

But Mr Hoffa knows that the price of his election is the 
almost certain expulsion of the teamsters from the federa- 
tion. If the expulsion does take place, he is confident that 
the teamsters can survive without great difficulty. He will 
undoubtedly ally the teamsters with other unions not affili- 
ated with the AFL-CIO, such as the miners under Mr 
John L. Lewis, the west coast longshoremen under Mr 
Harry Bridges, and the east coast longshoremen who, since 
the AFL-CIO expelled them, have successfully defied the 
federation’s efforts to supplant their corrupt organisation 
with a new union. 
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DO YOU WANT TO PRESENT YOUR PRODUCT AT ITS BEST 
TO THE PEOPLE WHO MATTER MOST? 


Of course you do. And LIFE INTERNATIONAL 
and LIFE EN ESPANOL, magazines distinguished 
in content and format, are unique in their ab- 
ility to give your product a “better look”. : 

The powerful visual impact of their large 
page size and superb reproduction add great 
strength to your selling story. And remember, 
your message placed in these magazines will 
reach the key people in business, government 
and the professions, 


















INTERNATIONAL EN ESPANOL 





LIFE INTERNATIONAL published in English fortnightly, 

circulates in 120 countries outside North America. 

LIFE EN ESPANOL is printed in Spanish every fortnight 

for Latin America. ’ LIFE INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS, 


Their combined net paid circulation of more than 635,000 is TIME & LIFE BUILDING, 
concentrated at upper income levels. Join other leading NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 


companies the world over who have invested in advertising 
in these international magazines. 
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Most people watching a salmon swim upstream 
wonder how he does it. Seems like a lot of exertion 
to move from one wet spot to another. To the 
salmon, though, the compulsive drive upstream 
cannot be denied. 

The titanium industry also has been fighting up- 
stream these past five years. A succession of pro- 
duction rapids and metallurgical waterfalls have 
been surmounted. The dangerous hydrogen whirl- 
pool was successfully skirted. The industry has now 
moved through the less white headwaters to fully 
competitive equality with other structural metals. 


Titanium alloys of high strength, light weight 


7 
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and outstanding corrosion resistance are available 
from T.M.C.A. in all mill forms and in a full 
range of sizes and gages — sheet, bar, billet, extru- 
sions, tubing and wire. Special heat-treated sheet 
of very close gage and flatness tolerances is in 
production for advanced aircraft and missiles. 


Further expansions of sponge production and 
metal finishing facilities at T.M.C.A. are bringing 
titanium within reach of an ever-expanding market. 
Technical information and specialized engineering 
services are available for solving those applications 
having a strength, weight or corrosion challenge. 
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TITANIUM METALS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 233 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
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Still another factor probably enters into Mr Hoffa’s plans 
for the future. The teamsters will not quit the AFL-CIO ; 
the federation will be forced to expel them at its convention 
in December. The teamsters are preparing now for that 
event by reminding the smaller international unions of the 
great advantages, when they go on strike, of being able to 
count on the teamsters to cut off deliveries to employers. 
The teamsters have also been beating the drum for the 
principle of trade union autonomy ; and for the ambitions 
of the building trades unions in their jurisdictional dispute 
with the industrial unions. These tactics have brought 
their reward in the shape of a telegram from Mr Hutcheson, 
the president of the carpenters, congratulating Mr Hoffa 
on the measures of reform adopted at the convention. Mr 
Hutcheson, as a vice-president of the AFL-CIO, is one of 
the men who must decide this month whether to suspend 
the teamsters. 

Perhaps most important of all, the teamsters have pacts 
with a number of strong AFL-CIO unions, including the 
machinists, the butchers and the building trades group. 
The big question at the AFL-CIO convention will be 
whether Mr Meany, the president of the federation, will 
try to forbid these unions to continue their advantageous 
relationships with the teamsters after they are expelled. 
The logic of Mr Meany’s position, coupled with the fear of 
anti-labour legislation unless the trade unions can show 
that they have cleaned house, almost forces him to this 
drastic step. If he takes it, however, the American labour 
movement, which has been united only since 1955, faces a 
deep split and the renewal of the conflicts which plagued 
it—and the American economy—for over twenty years. 


All Quiet in Arkansas 


Bho calm imposed on Little Rock by federal troops is 
unbroken, but no one can tell yet whether the city will 
let the Negro children remain peacefully in school when the 
soldiers withdraw. Governor Faubus refuses to amend 
the wording of the statement in which he said that “ the 
orders of the federal courts will not be obstructed by me,” 
and President Eisenhower, suspicious of the implication of 
the last two words, therefore declines to take the troops 
away. While this deadlock continues, the Negro children 
keep on going to school under an increasingly relaxed guard. 
An attempt to organise a walkout by the white pupils failed 
when less than one in thirty left the school, and, apart from 
One or two minor incidents, the young Negroes seem to have 
been accepted cheerfully enough by their fellow-students. 

On Sunday the Roman Catholic bishop of Little Rock 
and a leading Baptist minister both denounced those respon- 
sible for extremist actions. Two more buffets to Governor 
Faubus’s position have come from unexpected quarters. Mr 
Winthrop Rockefeller, the chairman of the Arkansas Indus- 
trial Development Commission, has said that the recent 
violence has damaged this backward state’s hopes of 
economic expansion—thus contradicting the Governor; and 
a Gallup poll shows that even in the South only slightly 
over a half of those asked think that President Eisenhower 
was wrong to send in troops. The events of the last fort- 
night seem to show that the platitudes about the South are 
true: that the real danger of racial violence comes, not from 
the great mass of the population, but from a handful of 
troublemakers and from politicians who may take inflam- 
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matory action in the hope of winning votes from people who 
would not themselves resort to violence. 

Some of the bitterness in the South has sprung from a 
confusion that ought not to have been allowed to occur. 
During the civil rights debate this summer, Congress re- 
pealed a law passed after the Civil War which permitted the 
President to use troops in civil rights cases ; it also struck 
out the part of the proposed civil rights Bill which em- 
powered the Attorney General to seek court injunctions in 
racial cases involving the schools. In the event this did 
not affect federal action, since two earlier statutes—not 
specifically concerned with civil rights—made the use of 
troops possible, and the local judge brought the Attorney 
General into the case by demanding his help. But the critics 
are entitled to complain that as a result of the congressional 
debate the Administration, either wittingly or not, allowed 
southern wishful thinkers to get the impression that it would 
not use these two weapons in the way it did. However, this 
is a side issue. The fact that Governor Faubus may not 
have realised what an array of powers the President had at 


his command may help to explain, but does not justify, the 
Governor’s defiance. 


Tax Cut on a Knife Edge 


oo many Americans have been straining at the sky this 

week to worry about who won the battle of the budget, 
which a few months ago had all the guns of Congress and 
the Administration booming. But the mournful conclusion 
of the annual budget review is that despite all the righteous 
indignation over the President’s proposal to spend $71.8 
billion in the present fiscal year, which ends in June, 1958, 
he is, in fact, going 
to spend slightly 
more—$72 billion. 
Between them, the 
Administration and 
Congress made cuts 
totalling $2 billion, 
but these were more 
than swallowed up 
by unexpected, and 
largely unavoidable, 
increases elsewhere. 
Under existing law, 
it has not been pos- 
sible to refuse addi- 
tional help to farmers and producers of metals ; 
higher interest rates have increased the cost of the debt ; 
the Export-Import Bank needs more money to meet 
Britain’s decision to draw on its line of credit ; finally, 
Congress refused—as everyone expected—to raise postal 
rates to cover the $600 million postal deficit. Moreover, 
for the first time since 1954, receipts have had to be revised 
slightly downward, rather than up, as corporate profits con- 
tracted ; budget balancers can no longer count upon an 
expanding economy to provide windfalls every year. The 
surplus is reduced to $1.5 billion from the $1.8 billion 
hoped for in January. 

Moreover, this balanced budget, the third in succession, 
could be blown sky-high in the Department of Defence. It 
is based on the assumption that military spending can be 
reduced to $38 billion in 1958, although the most desperate 
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efforts failed, in the first three months of this fiscal year, 
to cut it below an annual rate of $40 billion. The parting 
shot of Mr Charles Wilson as Secretary of Defence was 
to inform air force suppliers that they will be paid only 
\what the Air Force can afford, although it is hoped that 
‘deliveries will be maintained ; with the honesty which has 
won him respect and affection, he admitted, “ We don’t 
want too many bills to come in.” This is the result of the 
Administration’s decision not to ask Congress, because it 
feared a rebuff, for an increase in the statutory limit on the 
ee debt, rather than of the size of the defence budget. 

ut Mr McElroy, the new and inexperienced Secretary of 
Defence, will have a hard time convincing the services that 
the launching of the Russian satellite has not made economy 
unpatriotic. 

Both political parties have reluctantly agreed that tax 
relief in this fiscal year would be unjustified, but they 
obstinately cling to hopes that taxes might be lowered next 
July, in time to lubricate the congressional elections. But 
if the military budget can be cut no further, Congress, 
next year, may have the odious task of cutting domestic pro- 
grammes—aid to farmers, for example—or forgoing tax 
relief altogether, unless a recession makes priming the pump 
—and the poll—a public duty. 


Political Profile for 1958 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


LL over the country, tens of thousands of office-seekers 
A are straining to find, in themselves, the qualities that 
will be needed to succeed in 1958. Next year almost every 
elective post—in the House of Representatives, in one-third 
of the Senate, in states, counties, towns and cities—will be 
at stake. The only important exceptions are the Presidency, 
the Vice-Presidency, and the senatorial seats which do not 
fall vacant. On one matter most contestants, whose districts 
cover territory of any size, are apt to agree. Except where 
the Negro vote is decisive, victories in 1958 are unlikely to 
be accumulated, as the Truman victory was ten years ago, 
by promising special satisfactions to a series of political 
minorities. In most cases next year’s winners will have 
appealed successfully to the vast, undifferentiated, suburban 
reaches of the United States. 

What will be the profile of the candidate who owes his 
victory to suburban support ? One might well begin with 
his face, for by his face the voters shall know him. There 
will be nearly 50 million television sets in the country next 
year, and a large share of all the funds at every candidate’s 
disposal will go toward bringing him into the family living 
room. The importance of the big parade and the mass meet- 
ing has been waning as that of the morning coffee hour, in 
the home of precinct committeewoman after committee- 
woman, across building estate after building estate, has 
waxed. And where the campaigner cannot go in person, his 
personality can be projected on the screen. 

This matter of “ projection” is taken very seriously. 
“He simply doesn’t project ” can be as final a dismissal of 
political aspiration as the fact that a man is known to have 
beaten a whole series of wives—and indeed, ability to pro- 
ject may be adequate compensation for having done so. 
One knowledgeable political observer recently wrote off the 
prospects of a well-known Democrat for the presidential 
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nomination in 1960 with a curt ; “ Not a chance. Upper 
lip too short.” 

Given a face that does project, what should be done with 
it? The half-hour address, and even the fifteen minute 
speech, have fallen into increasing disfavour ; in their stead, 
political managers are concentrating on the “ documentary,” 
the “ show,” and the “ interview or press conference.” All 
of these compete more nearly with the other attractions 
available at the flick of a dial. If well done, moreover, they 
can serve the primary purpose of inducing feelings of 
“access” and “ identification.” 

“ Access »—the impression among voters that the candi- 
date is available at all times to people like themselves and 
cares what happens to them—and “ identification ”—he is 
a fellow like me—can be simultaneously conveyed by a well- 
constructed documentary. This’ will show the candidate 
cosily at home with groups of constituents : chatting in 
someone’s shop ; watching a baseball game ; visiting a baby- 
clinic or an old people’s home ; talking with a neighbour 
while both are out mowing their lawns ; acting as chef at a 
boy scout picnic. They can also be induced by a show in 
which carefully chosen partisans, selected because they too 
project, ask helpful questions. The danger in this type of 
programme is that it is self-defeating if it appears too 
patently rehearsed ; such offerings are known to the pro- 
fessionals as “ bag jobs.” 

The interview or press conference fits the pattern of 
such regular, nation-wide programmes as “Face the 
Nation ” and “ Meet the Press.” If the candidate is interest- 
ing he may have to risk appearing on one of these, and 
undergo a press grilling that is undertaken with no intention 
whatever of making him look good. But for local purposes, 
a skilful manager can capture two or three reasonably 
friendly reporters and put on a question-and-answer period 
before a camera that wanders pleasantly around the group 
while the campaigner puts himself on record on a few useful 
subjects without fatiguing viewers by thirteen consecutive 
minutes’ exposure to one face. 

There is one further occasion on which the candidate’s 
face and manner will be of great importance, sometimes on 
television but more often in a community hall. Civic groups 
such as the League of Women Voters may invite all candi- 
dates for a given office to appear together. To prove him- 
self different from, and more desirable than the others, the 
candidate may choose one of several well-tried approaches: 
the father-image (daddy will take care of you) ; the hail 
fellow (both feet on the ground and one hand on your 
shoulder) ; the dream boat (rather too good looking 
to rouse male enthusiasm, but the might-have-been 
son or lover of hundreds on hundreds of vote- 
casting women). 


N addition to a face that projects, the successful vote- 
I getter needs background ; but since suburbia has covered 
the countryside, the requirements have changed. Take the 
matter of a birth-place. In a country in which more than 
one citizen out of three carries hospital insurance, the can- 
didate, and nearly every one else, is now increasingly likely 
to have been born in an operating room. The log cabin 
birth-place, formerly standard equipment for politicians and 
which still figures in the major campaign addresses of 
Senator Robert Kerr, of Oklahoma, has become a museum 
piece. 


Both rags and riches can be handicaps. With rising 
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standards of living and reduced immigration, fewer Al 
Smiths are working their way up, on the sidewalks of New 
York or on the wrong side of the tracks anywhere. But 
Mr Franklin Roosevelt, Mr Adlai Stevenson and Senator 
Kennedy have all had to deprecate their ivy league equiva- 
lents of the old school tie. The small town and the satellite 
city in the backgrounds of Mr Richard Nixon and Senator 
Knowland fit the requirements of “identification” very 
accurately indeed. 

Another change is that, with one American family in 
five moving every year, it is much less necessary in most 
areas than it was a few years ago for the ambitious politician 
and his family to have lived for years or generations in the 
constituency where he wishes to stand. Formerly, except 
in the West, where it still seemed natural for people to come 
and grow up with the country, established family back- 
ground was a help ; now, though an American candidate 
must always live in the constituency which he hopes to 
represent, a few years of active identification with the com- 
munity can be enough. 

As for a profession, statistics still show the law far out- 
ranking other means of livelihood among successful candi- 
dates ; it gives freedom to enter politics and time to carry 
on campaigns, and can be readily resumed in intervals of 
defeat. But it is weak in voter appeal ; who loves a lawyer ? 
Certainly not the suburban family that has recently paid 
settlement fees on its dream ranch-house. In today’s poli- 
tical context, perhaps the most appealing profession is that 
of the small businessman. In American political folklore, 
his welfare has always been recognised as a desirable goal. 
By definition, he is an honest martyr. He has met a pay- 
roll, with difficulty ; he is caught in the price squeeze just 
as the consumer is caught. As the foe of bigness, he is the 
natural friend of the little man. In the recent senatorial 
campaign in Wisconsin, Mr Proxmire’s ownership of a 
small print shop harvested some of the winning. votes. 

Fairly well down on the list of the candidate’s qualities 
comes the question of what he should say. In fact, more 
attention should probably be paid to what he should not 
say: silence cannot be quoted back at him. He must learn 
te respond, “ That’s a good question ”°—and smile—while 
thinking himself out of a tight spot. He must avoid person- 
alities. One or two “gut issues ”—highly localised appeals 
to prejudice or pocketbook—plus a pleasant anticipation of 
still better things to come, are about what the average 
manager considers adequate. This is not an intellectual age. 


Meeting Missiles Half-way 


WASHINGTON, DC 

ITH evidence in the sky that the Soviet Union has 

\ indeed developed an intercontinental missile, new 
urgency has been given to the competitive research being 
done by the American Air Force and Army on the Wizard 
and the Zeus. The day of such anti-missile missiles has 
been advanced by the achievement, just announced by the 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force, of a vastly improved type 
of radar. This is presumed to be founded on a revolu- 
tionary advance in the technique of detection proclaimed 
two months ago by Columbia University and dubbed 
ORDIR—Omnirange Digital Radar. This extremely 
elabo:ate system depends on a new method of discriminating 
between the quality of signals—so that the signal of an 
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oncoming weapon can be amplified without simultaneously 
amplifying every other form of interference—and of 
“holding” signals for a comparatively long time so that 
they can be identified. 

The practical effect of this will be to give the defences 
fifteen minutes’ warning of an intercontinental missile on 
the way. Provided the new system can be integrated into 
the complex of electronic computers and automatically 
issued fire orders known as Sage, there should be time 
enough to arrange a collision in mid-air between the missile 
and its “anti.” Foreseeing such a development, one famous 
theorist of air strategy, Major de Seversky, has all along 
attacked the popular notion that the ICBM is the “ ultimate 
weapon.” In his opinion interception will be a simple matter 
because a ballistic missile follows a predictable trajectory. 
He concedes that it might be scientifically feasible to endow 
a missile with the capacity to defend itself—indeed, in a 
recent congressional hearing there was a heavily censored 
reference to the possibility of an “ anti-anti missile missile ” 
—presumably a weapon that would be automatically fired 
by a missile against its interceptor. But it is hard not to 
agree with Major de Seversky that no country, even the 
United States, could pursue this path very far without 
inviting economic ruin. 

In all probability the Russian achievement will strengthen 
the political pressure on Mr Quarles, who as Deputy 
Secretary of Defence has special responsibility for missiles, 
to modify the absolute priority in development that offen- 
sive rockets have been given over the defences against them. 
Unfortunately there are omens of a battle between the ser- 
vices over the “antis” every bit as fierce and probably 
as wasteful of public funds as the one which a three-man 
committee is still attempting to resolve over the two 
intermediate range missiles, Jupiter and Thor. The Airc 
Force, whose “anti” is called Wizard, points out that the 
part played by the Army is supposed to be confined to a 
defence zone of 25 miles around “ point targets” under 
attack. The Army replies that an ICBM can be launched 
against a “ point,” and that it is therefore illogical to limit 
the Army to weapons that can only engage an enemy 25 
miles from his destination. Once again the attempt to 
define “ réles and missions ” threatens to create difficulties, 
rather than solve them. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Senator Knowland, having ostentatiously changed into 
his swimming trunks and bounced up and down on the 
diving board, has at last taken the plunge into the contest 
for California’s governorship next year. In announcing his 
candidacy, he said that his only purpose, if elected, was 
to serve out his full four-year term, which would leave him 
out of the running for the presidential race in 1960. The 
Senator is an honourable man, less likely to be wilfully 
misleading than almost any other American politician, 
though experts on the concealed loophole will note that he 
added “no one has a crystal ball as to 1960.” 


* * * 


Correction. In a note last week called “Heart Attack 
for Shares,” the margin requirement in the stock market, 
that is, the amount an investor must find in cash, was given 
as 30 per cent when it should have read 70 per cent. 
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the things they say! 


This is the Age of the Common Man, all right! 


Maybe, but even today I doubt if the worker gets a proper stake in industry. 


Things are changing, though. 
Not that I’ve noticed. 
Well, quite a number of concerns now have profit-sharing schemes, and some — like 
I.CI.’s— also enable their employees to become stockholders. 
Yes, but these schemes are only smokescreens. ‘The bosses 
simply depress wages to find the money to pay for them. 
That’s where youre wrong. I.C.I. workers get the wages that have | 
been negotiated on their behalf by seventeen Trade Unions. 
Any benefits they receive under the Company’s profit-sharing scheme are over 
and above what they get in their pay envelopes. 
Yes, but I.C.I. isn’t Santa Claus. If the wages don’t suffer, 
something else must — amenities or something. 
Wrong again, friend. I.C.I.’s policy has led to a steady improvement in the 
service conditions of its employees, and the profit-sharing scheme is just another 
example. From now on, the employees are going forward with 
the stockholders as joint partners in their own 


efficient and expanding business. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Turning New Leaves in Bonn 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


ONN is a-rustle these days with the ostentatious turning 
B over of new leaves. A rare wisdom, it seems, is going 
to shine alike from government and opposition benches 
in the third Bundestag, which will hold its inaugural session 
next Tuesday in Berlin. Government is to be more efficient, 
yet more receptive to criticism and counsel. Opposition 
is to be more purposeful, yet more constructive. So they 
say, the victors and the vanquished, three weeks after the 
verdict of the poll. 

The new leaf at which naturally enough everybody is 
most curious to have a peep is Dr Adenauer’s. There is 
no lack of prompters as the patriarch leisurely poises his pen 
over the blank page. Interested coteries are loudly can- 
vassing the claims of their candidates for office. The 
youngish minister-president of Schleswig-Holstein, Herr 
Kai Uwe von Hassel, an up-and-coming Christian Democrat 
who may well be in the federal cabinet himself some day, 
has made known at any rate part of what he has slipped 
into the Chancellor’s ear. “ This time,” he boldly coun- 
selled, “no pseudo-ministers.” It is advice undoubtedly 
in harmony with Dr Adenauer’s own good resolutions. In 
order to keep his coalition sweet the Chancellor has in the 
past countenanced a number of wasteful and undignified 
anomalies of office. (For months one nationally-read journal 
has never referred to the vice-chancellor without applying 
the stigma “ so-called.”) Dr Adenauer is now more or less 
free to pick the men he really wants, to do work that really 
requires full-time ministers’ direction. Although he does 
not have to commit himself until after October 22nd, the 
date fixed for his formal re-election as Chancellor, he has 
deliberately disclosed some of the appointments he is 
planning to make. 


* 


In response to repeated criticism that he has too often 
ignored his vice-chancellor, and done too little to ensure 
the continuity of stable government after his departure, 
Dr Adenauer, it seems, has as good as decided to let Dr 
Erhard take the vice-chancellorship in his stride as minister 
for economics. Dr Erhard is certainly no sinecurist ; and 
the clear emergence of this successful and well-liked states- 
man at the Chancellor’s right hand would be generally 
welcome. 

But it should not yet be taken for granted that Dr 
Erhard is destined to be Dr Adenauer’s successor in the 
long run. He has not been much of a party politician 
hitherto and by no means commands his party’s full support 
for further promotion. The struggle for the succession is 
only now about to be resumed in earnest ; it may be fully 
four years before it is decided. In the meantime Dr Erhard 
will be a deputy of substance and significance at a time 


when the country’s internal and external economic arrange- 
ments are going to form by far the liveliest of all political 
issues. 

Dr Adenauer’s gratitude to the architects of the prosperity 
to which he assiduously drew the electorate’s attention does 
not extend to Herr Fritz Schaeffer, his minister of finance. 
Dr Adenauer does not like the crabbed minister personally 
and has publicly reproached him more than once for having 
unnecessarily complicated the system of taxation. Having 
had it put about that he is proposing to replace Herr 
Schaeffer with Herr Franz Etzel, the vice-president of the 
Coal and Steel Community, Dr Adenauer is now noting the 
reaction. 

It is neither as approving, nor as indifferent, as he 
expected. There are many financial experts who think Herr 
Schaeffer has done remarkably well. A Bavarian, he has 
strong backing in the Bavarian wing of the party. And since 
Herr Schaeffer is still popular throughout the country as 
the man who did his canniest to save Germany from having 
to continue to pay towards the upkeep of allied forces, Dr 
Adenauer may yet have second thoughts about dispensing 
with his services. The Chancellor has made up his mind 
apparently to leave the foreign office and the ministries of 
defence and the interior under the direction of the present 
ministers, Herren von Brentano, Strauss and Schroeder. 
The remaining appointments are not of much interest out- 
side Germany. 


* 


Brooding on life’s injustices, and on their own short- 
comings, the Social Democrats are being understandably 
reticent at the moment about their future plans. Before 
next month’s elections in the Free City of Hamburg, an 
important socialist stronghold, they do not want to give 
an impression of serious disagreement among themselves. 
Herr Ollenhauer, whose standing as party chairman has not 
yet been clarified, has confined himself so far publicly to 
reminding himself and the party of the vital role the opposi- 
tion has to play now that the Christian Democrats hold an 
absolute majority in the Bundestag. Yet some hint of the 
lessons that may have been learned is to be seen in the 
election of Herr Brandt as chief burgomaster of Berlin. 
On paper there were Socialists with stronger claims, notably 
Franz Neumann, who stuck out the Nazi years in a con- 
centration camp while Brandt was in emigration in Norway. 
But, all in all, Herr Brandt is unquestionably the more 
qualified leader of the two and has been pushed unsparingly 
to the fore. There is bound to be growing insistence in 
the Social Democratic party that the same principle be 
generally applied. 
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The Tussle in OEEC 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HEN the OEEC Council of Ministers gave the free 
XY trade area talks their send-off in February, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer rashly hoped aloud that there would 
be substantial progress by July. Next week the ministers 
meet, “informally ” (but with journalists waiting “ inform- 
ally ” outside), to discuss how some progress can in fact be 
made. During the summer, while everything hung on the 
French Assembly’s ratification of the common market treaty, 
it seemed unwise to drag OEEC herrings across its path and 
all that the experts could do was clear the ground before a 
political decision. Since then, however, the “ Six ” have been 
unearthing their buried reservations about the free trade 
area. These go far deeper than the British public realises. 
It tends to assume that a compromise or two on agriculture 
or the colonies will do the trick. On the continent these 
questions, though important, seem almost incidental. The 
‘real difficulty is to dovetail a common market, which is an 
economic union prefiguring a political one, with a free trade 
area that does not claim to be either. 

What are the stumbling-blocks ? The plainest are epito- 
mised in France. French governments are not zealots for 
free trade ; they pay their respects to Colbert, not Cobden. 
This is clear from the great concessions they called for, and 
obtained, in the Rome Treaty. But the basic virtues that they 
see in the common market lie deeper—the political com- 
mitment to a united Europe, and the hope that in most fields 
the common market’s semi-federal institutions can develop 
overall European policies. These would range from joint 
aid to states with balance-of-payments troubles down to 
mutual assistance in reconverting outmoded firms. The 
free trade area, as first proposed by Britain, does not seem 
to offer all that, and the French are more than reticent— 
employers, farmers, trade unionists, and “ good Europeans ” 
in parliament alike. Thus, while France’s demands in 
specific sectors may be settled by compromise, as on agri- 
culture or tariffs, the political test is tougher : wherever the 
free trade area cannot give the guarantees provided by the 
common market institutions, France will usually ask for 
escape clauses, (For instance, if equal pay for women were 
not accepted in Britain, France might impose a 
compensatory duty on cotton imports.) If these escape 
clauses were numerous enough, France would belong to the 
free trade area in name only. 

It would be wrong, however, to hope that France can be 
treated separately, as a special case. The Six will not accept 
distinctions between them that would loosen the common 
market bonds. Dutch and Belgian hopes of perforating the 
common market’s tariff wall (which the French pushed 
higher than the Low Countries desire) through the free 
trade area, and German fears that the common market will 
be too protectionist, may encourage the belief that the Six 
can be divided. This belief is illusory, beyond a limited 
point. 
tions to tackle all conceivable discrepancies between their 
economies. They are not ready, at least during the transi- 
tion period, to share the benefits of this with countries 
which seem to them mainly to be taking out insurance 
against loss of trade. Behind this commercial argument is 
the political one. Mauch as the ultimate British objection to 
joining the common market arises not only from imperial 


The Six have accepted common rules and institu-’ 
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preference but also from the wish to preserve special links 
with America and the dominions, so the basic motive of 
the Six is not only economic calculation but the wish to 
preserve the authority of the common market’s semi-federai 
institutions. They, the Dutch included, want to underlin: 
the differences so that the common market cannot be 
weakened by too close identification with the less federalis« 
characteristics of the free trade area. Confused and not-so- 
Grand Designs have played on their fears and confirmed 
their feeling that Britain does not appreciate their will to 
unite, 

The Six have been toying with several ideas to overcome 
these obstacles. One proposes a rudimentary free trade 
area with minimal administration during the common 
market’s first four-year stage. Negotiations would mean- 
while continue. The Six are not unanimous, and the idea 
in its present form is dangerous. Without commitment to 
ultimate free trade, “ customs disarmament,” as the French 
call it, could easily stop short, and a new preferential area 
would be the only result. But if this objection were met, 
as it could be, the scheme has advantages. It would give the 
common market institutions time to affirm themselves. It 
would also probably show that some of the crippling escape 
clauses that the French—and others—now insist on are 
superfluous. 

This tentative suggestion may never materialise, but it 
shows the caution of the Six’s approach. The ministers’ 
job next week will not be simple. It is hoped to set up a 
small steering committee of five or six ministers to speed 
negotiations ; but few or none of the 17 countries are keen 
to be represented by others. Some observers think little 
can come of the meeting unless Britain pulls something out 
of the hat ; but though Mr Maudling presumably learned 
much on his continental tour, this is asking a good deal. 
The Six themselves seem inclined to come to ask ques- 
tions rather than answer them. Their attempts to delay 
the meeting till the end of the month betrayed their indeci- 
sion. They disagree enough for some leaders to fear that 
the talks will get under way only when the common market 
commission is set up in the New Year and welds their ideas 
together. 


All Change and No Change 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


FRENCH crisis is coalition government carried on by other 
means. It is in the spirit of the game that the premiers 

who ebb and flow by the moon matter less than the currents 
of opinion in the coalition or than a change, if possible, of 


coalitions. Coalitions do not change as easily as govern- 
ments. In the present Assembly there are only two real 
choices, a Socialist-to-conservative majority or a Socialist- 
Communist one. The second is not in the air, except when 
the Communist leaders themselves or a few journalists break 
into speech. So the new premier, whoever he may be, must 
sail on the old current. The main question is whether it 
can be made to flow at all. 

The crisis is concerned, not with Algeria which precipi- 
tated it, but with the parliamentary problem of making the 
Socialists and conservatives live together if they refuse to 
live with anyone else. Both the recent crisis sprang from 
their disagreements. Now the centre politicians (Radicals, 
Catholics or splinter parties like M. Pleven’s near-socialist 
UDSR alike) want to end them by committing the con- 
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“TAKE MY WORD FOR IT— 


there are going to be aeroplanes and military 
aeroplanes, too, as far ahead as we can see. The 
idea that we are all going to sit in dug-outs and 
press buttons is just fantasy.’ 


LORD TEDDER, MARSHAL OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 
2 June 1957 











SRS 


‘The Aeroplane’ Photograph 


The closer nuclear parity approaches, and the more devastating 
nuclear bombs become, the less likely it is that these bombs will be 
used — thus they lose all value as deterrents to local conflict. Yet 
the “flash point” of nuclear war may well be the local one which 
gets out of hand. Strong and flexible conventional force remains 
the only effective deterrent to local conflict, and the air component 
must be the first consideration. 


However, the size, complexity and cost of the 
conventional fighter imposes a crushing burden on the economy of 
many nations. The Folland GNAT has reversed this trend in 
fighter design. It has proved equal in performance, and in many 
respects superior to the conventional fighter, yet it is only half the 
size and cost, and a third of the weight. It can operate wherever a 
high-performance machine can go and it makes little demand on 
skilled maintenance. As a modern air superiority or tactical fighter 
the GNAT is the right aircraft, for the right job, at the right time. 


FOLLAND 


GNAT 


LIGHT JET FIGHTER 





FOLLAND AIRCRAFT LIMITED, HAMBLE, SOUTHAMPTON, ENGLAND 
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servatives as well as the Socialists to joining a government. 
It is easier said than done, especially on économic policy. 
The Socialist programme against inflation is to block 
prices and raise taxes, in hopes of satisfying the unions 
which fear to unleash their wage claims but cannot hold 
back while prices rise. The conservatives answer, quite 
rightly, that a price freeze only aggravates the situation in 
the end as M. Mollet’s performance in office amply proved. 
But they abhor taxes and talk as if budget cuts are a panacea, 
not admitting that M. Gaillard’s efforts in that direction and 
his consequent cuts in rural investment had much to do with 
the farmers’ revolt, which they supported and which was 
the prelude to the last government’s fall. 

France’s finances are balanced on a razor’s edge. The 
trade returns in the first week of October improved slightly 
on those for the last weeks of September ; and speculation 
on the crisis has not yet hit the franc. Production, boosted 
by inflation, is still riding ebulliently. But apart from the 
Bank of France’s gold reserves, the country has less than 
$100 million of foreign exchange, and it could go in a flash. 
As for internal demand, M. Gaillard was preparing 
further credit and budget restrictions when the crisis came, 
an admission that more stringent “ austerity” is needed to 
hold prices. By economies, with rising revenue and perhaps 
also extra taxes, he hoped to reduce the deficit of the 1958 
budget by a further £200 million to the manageable propor- 
tions of £600 million, which would be a truly disinflationary 
achievement. MM. Mollet and Pleven have both taken up 
this budget programme. As for the trade unions, their 
warning strikes, especially in engineering, are disquietingly 
well-supported, but the leaders are still hesitant. Any 
government will have to increase M. Gaillard’s doses with- 
out changing the medicine. The problem is to force the 
conservatives and Socialists to admit this and to carry it 
through. 


* 


M. Pleven, who abandoned his efforts to form a govern- 
ment on Wednesday night, ingeniously suggested a one-year 
truce, a promise by the parties to stick by the government 
and the four-point contract that he proposed. This con- 
tract concentrated, apart from austerity, on Algeria and two 
constitutional reforms. 
chestnut which comes up every time politicians feel govern- 
ments ought not to be falling like ninepins, and which never 
comes to anything because every party sees it differently. 
This time it is more urgent than usual. There is, first, the 
growing feeling that the French Union must be federal, in 
Algeria and black Africa, if it is to survive. The constitu- 
tion, with its unfederal notion of a “ Républic, one and 
indivisible,” should, it is generally agreed, not stand in the 
way of reforms. There is far less agreement on the second 
proposal, of Catholic origin, that no government should be 
overturned unless its gravediggers have previously agreed 
on a successor. The motley crew of Communists, 
Mendésists, conservatives and poujadists who knocked M. 
Bourgés-Maunoury down could scarcely have adopted one. 
(What happens, moreover, if the government could neither 
obtain majorities nor be overturned ?) 

As for Algeria, the outline law will probably be taken 
up again and passed, if amendments guaranteeing “ equit- 
able” settler representation—proportional or dispropor- 
tional ?—are added as M. Soustelle desires. Watered down 
and already once rejected, it is impossible to see what attrac- 
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Constitutional reform is an old- 


137 
tions the law has for Moslems, but to let it die without an 
heir would be still worse. Yet acceptance of the Socialist- 
conservative alliance makes a change of direction in Algeria 
impossible. While, as far as the economic situation and the 
technique of government are concerned, stability would be 
a boon, in Algeria it means paralysis. 

The issues in the present crisis are part and parcel of the 
balance of party power. They are unlikely to change 
much unless the crisis lasts so long and bitterly that the gap 
between Socialists and conservatives is widened in the 
attempt to bridge it. The parties are anxious enough not 
to prolong it, but, as usual, their will to have their way grows 
with their anxiety. The pundits are now saying that in the 
end, although perhaps not immediately, M. Mollet is most 
likely to succeed in forming a government—but it will 
almost certainly be another hobbled minority government. 


Hot-and-Cold from Tunisia 


HE barometer of Franco-Tunisian relations is unsteady. 

Almost daily, frontier incidents between French forces 

in Algeria and Tunisian forces or civilians set it quivering. 

The chief effect of the shooting (which is usually described 
by both parties as retaliatory fire) is to sharpen Tunisia’s 

“anxiety to acquire more armaments. A token consignment 
has lately arrived from Egypt, but is a drop in the bucket. 

From the start, Tunisia’s ambition to acquire arms placed 
France in a dilemma. Was it to supply the arms, or to let 
its Nato partners do so on some basis that would allow it a 
say in the amounts provided, or to see Tunisia buy else- 
where ? An astutely timed Tunisian threat to turn to Russia 
increased the flutter. For Frenchmen are naturally averse 
to seeing their government supply arms that could reach 
Algeria—an aversion too great to be laid to rest by the fact 
that no arms supplied to official Tunisian forces have been 
discovered in Algeria as yet. The Bourgés-Maunoury 
government hoped to evade the dilemma by prompting Italy 
to fill the bill, but the Tunisians, for prestige and practical 
reasons, would prefer American arms, failing French ones. 
M. Bourguiba’s ablest colleague, M. Bahi Laghdam (who is 
leading the Tunisian delegation to the United Nations) has 
been laying the request before the State Department, which 
is also in a dilemma, since France has asked it to hold its 
hand. 

Before the Bourgés-Maunoury government fell, there had 
been talk in both Paris and Tunis of a conference to settle 
all outstanding matters. But when the fall of the govern- 
ment coincided with a new burst of frontier incidents, M. 
Bourguiba turned on the heat. His weekly broadcast of last 
week was sharp with France, called for a public demonstra- 
tion against French behaviour on the frontier and announced 
the recall of his ambassador from Paris. (The only other 
occasion on which he had taken so drastic a step was after 
the kidnapping of the Algerian leaders a year ago while on 
their way by air to Tunis.) 

Apparently his ambassador, with his finger on the pulse 
of French cabinet-making, reported that to quarrel so openly 
with Paris at a moment when a more conciliatory French 
cabinet was a possibility would be to lessen the chances of 
agreement over Algeria. His recall was rescinded, the 
demonstration passed off without incident, and, in the 
general debate at the UN Assembly, M. Laghdam made 
a speech in which he made less reference to Tunisia’s right 
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to buy armaments than to its hopes of a settlement in 
Algeria. But when he touched on the means of reaching that 
settlement, he came back to an old love that makes the 
Algerian colon’s hair stand on end—the necessity for a con- 
ference on Algeria that shall include representatives of all 
three North African territories; he called them “countries ” 
when speaking of the willing co-operation all would like 
to proffer. 

His proposition comes close enough to that made by the 
peoples of France’s West African dependencies at their con- 
gress at Bamako to suggest the shape of things to come in 
France’s African territories and ex-dependencies. 


Behind Saigon’s Shop Window 


FROM A SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 


AIGON, ever alluring under its drooping tamarinds, has 
S done some intensive window-dressing for the Colombo 
Plan conference which opens here this month. By order 
of the Prefect, houses have been painted and whitewashed 
and public gardens carefully trimmed. The hovels on the 
river front facing the conference building—the former 
Chamber of Commerce—have been pulled down, and out 
of the squalor a pleasant public square with jungle-green 
Jawns has sprung up. 

The authorities are understandably proud that the first 
meeting of the Colombo Plan countries outside the Com- 
monwealth should be in Vietnam. But the general public 
remains curiously apathetic. A shrug of the shoulders 
greets any attempt to draw the man in the street’s attention 
to the gleaming American cars and the pleasant squares that 
now adorn his capital. If he bothers to comment, it is to 
emphasise that he is less interested in international prestige 
than in employment, fair wages and better living conditions. 
How far is this implied criticism justified ? It certainly 
seems to bear a relation, for instance, to the displacement 
at short notice of the hundreds of people settled for years 
in the hovels facing the conference room. Scores of them 
are still homeless. Some 250,000 people are now un- 
employed in this city of 2} million (including the adjacent 
Chinatown of Cholon). Among them are 200,000 Chinese 
who have lost their jobs as a result of government decrees 
closing eleven trades to foreigners, and 25,000 Vietnamese 
formerly employed by the French Expeditionary Corps. 

The deteriorating economic situation is also compelling 
more firms to give notice to their employees. From 
January Ist many more people expect to be jobless. Almost 
daily the Vietnamese press carries complaints of business 
men about growing difficulties. Some of the people whose 
views are quoted, hint that numerous Vietnamese firms are 
faced with bankruptcy, and would already have closed down 
ii the government had not granted them facilities for the 
payment of customs dues. In some cases direct grants-in-aid 
have been made. It is not clear how much of this is due 
to the growing pains of an economy trying to stand on its 
own feet instead of relying on American money. But the 
trouble, whether temporary or otherwise, is real and has 
caused a general malaise which the whitewashing of the 
houses cannot entirely obscure. 

Another symptom of disquiet is the growing feeling of 
personal insecurity and lack of freedom. More specifically, 
there is a feeling that freedom of the press has become 
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illusory—a point on which the all-important American 
community is not insensitive. Indeed, local and foreign 
journalists awaiting the arrival of Senator Sparkman, who 
was due to give a press conference at the American Informa- 
tion Service cinema hall, were shown a film on freedom of 
the press in the United States. A few days earlier, certain 
Opposition papers had been raided by mobs and the police 
had not intervened to protect them. 

How spontaneous was this mob violence ? Officially the 
attacks were attributed to popular discontent against opposi- 
tion papers that had pleaded for mercy on behalf of several 
intellectuals recently sentenced to death on a charge of help- 
ing the Binh Xuyen political sect in its insurrection against 
the government two years ago. The paper that suffered 
most during the attacks, Thoi Luan, had published an article 
by Dr Phan Quang Dan, leader of the opposition Demo- 
cratic Block, about people who had been “ the closest asso- 
ciates of President Ngo Dinh Diem during the days of 
hardship (in 1955) and who are being tried on various 
charges.” Dr Dan pleaded for leniency for some of these 
men who, he said, were still very popular in Indochina. 

The case that has attracted most attention is that of Ho 
Huu Tuong. Now 47 and of peasant origin, Tuong is a 
well-known writer and scholar. At 20, while a student in 
Paris, he became a Trotskyist. He was expelled from 
France for demonstrating against the execution of Viet- 
namese nationalists in Tonking. In 1955, he wrote to the 
President urging him not to use force to solve the problem 
of the politico-religious sects then challenging his authority. 
There was no reply and he joined the United National Front 
(of the sects) and became adviser to the Binh Xuyen. He 
surrendered to the army in 1956. It is worth recording that 
local French officials were prepared to sponsor him as 
Mr Diem’s successor if the United Front had gained power. 

A few days before Tuong and others surrendered, the 
army had dropped leaflets promising a safe-conduct to those 
who gave themselves up. In court, the prosecution said 
that the safe-conduct applied only during a prescribed 
time-limit. Whether the verdicts were deserved or not, 
there is a general feeling in Saigon that the sentences were 
toe severe. 

None of those condemned has yet been executed. Mean- 
while, however, the editor of Thoi Luan is being prosecuted 
for “favouring anti-national activities” and for “ public 
defamation.” The proprietors of Thoi Luan have repaired 
the damage to their plant and the paper is appearing. But 
its chances of survival in freedom now seem slender. 


Colombo Plan Report 


HE Colombo Plan offers a lesson in modesty and 
- efficiency to most other international schemes. Its 
council for technical co-operation, set up seven years ago as 
a kind of marriage bureau between the have and the have- 
not countries of the Commonwealth, has gracefully backed 
out of the limelight as the principals came to know each 
other’s addresses. Its sixth annual report, published last 
week, is admirable for its lack of airs and jargon. It acknow- 
ledges that the council need no longer act as a central 
exchange between the sixteen member countries, and the 
bureau has dropped the habit of circulating round-robins 
appealing for help. The bureau’s job is now more like that 
of a marriage counsellor: it advises, when asked to, on the 
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kind of help a country needs and on the best way of putting 
forward a request. Among its other functions, it 
co-ordinates the work of the plan, the United Nations and 
the American agencies, so that a scheme started by one 
organisation can, if necessary, be carried on by another 
without breaking the continuity. 

The number of trainees on the move between member 
countries has increased more than the number of experts: 
at midsummer there were 1,858 trainees and 207 experts in 
the field. About half the trainees came from India, Paki- 
stan or Indonesia, and more than two-thirds of them have 
found places in Australia, Britain or Canada. Their fields 
of study comprise engineering, administration, education, 
medicine, agriculture and trade. As far as possible, they 
are learning in conditions not too different from those in 
which they will eventually work: India, for instance, has 
trained some 270 Nepalese students. Experts seem more 
difficult to move about than students, and less amenable to 
the bureau’s guidance. The report pleads for adaptability 
as well as technical wizardry. 

The report comments sensibly on the fact that assistance 
is not easy either to give or to receive. The Colombo Plan 
organisation, while bowing itself out of a starring role, is 
still responsible for making an awkward business less 
awkward. With a small budget (about £37,000 a year) and 
a tiny staff, mainly Ceylonese, it has inspired a network 
of mutual exchanges not merely in Commonwealth countries 
but throughout southern Asia. But one friendly question 
may be put. Now that the exchanges run so smoothly, is it 
still necessary to preserve the slightly cumbrous trinity of 
a council, a bureau and an information unit ? 


Disarmament Talk 


FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT 


VEN before the news of Russia’s artificial satellite came 
E to contribute to the excitement, rumours and specula- 
tion about the imminent disarmament debate were spread- 
ing through the couloirs of the United Nations building 


faster than Asian flu. This was in marked contrast to 
earlier sessions at which disarmament was treated as a 
routine item. This year even the baseball World Series 
did not displace disarmament as the chief topic of conversa- 
tion in the overcrowded bar in the delegates’ lounge. 

Mr Lodge presented the western six-point plan to the 
disarmament commission last week, and let it be known 
that he would incorporate this plan in a resolution which, 
without amendment, would be pressed to a vote in the 
Assembly. The question troubling some of the delegates 
most friendly to the United States is whether the western 
formula can command the necessary two-thirds vote unless 
concessions are made to meet the views of such countries 
as Sweden, Austria and Japan which believe that the arms 
race can be halted only in an atmosphere of conciliation. 
Mr Gromyko makes it as difficult as possible for representa- 
tives of these middle-of-the-road countries, and his cynical 
suggestion that future disarmament negotiations should take 
place in public has once again cast doubts on Soviet good 
faith. The Russians have presented a plan which includes 
certain features that interest the West and other ideas that 
are sO vague as to be meaningless, together with the usual 
propaganda. The Indians, under the inspiration of the 
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unchanging Mr Krishna Menon, have presented their own 
comprehensive resolution calling for an arms truce. 

Other proposals, submitted either formally or informally, 
fall into three groups. There are certain ideas on procedure 
which evidently spring from a belief that agreement on dis- 
armament is prevented by faulty negotiating machinery 
rather than any clash of interest or ideal. Among procedural 
proposals are those for enlarging the UN bodies concerned 
with disarmament, together with a Mexican suggestion for 
the appointment of a disarmament commissioner who 
would help the parties in their negotiations. 


* 


The second group of proposals relates to nuclear tests. 
In this matter the communists exploit the widespread senti- 
ment against experiments which endanger health, or about 
which there is uncertainty or disagreement among reputable 
scientists. The communist delegations here are pressing 
for a suspension of tests and a ban on the use of nuclear 
weapons, though without adequate machinery for super- 
vision or enforcement. An Indian proposal on suspension 
of tests is more subtle in phraseology but not much more 
realistic in practice. A complicated Japanese resolution 
calling for immediate negotiations on the principle but 
not the details of an inspected ban on tests has aroused 
greater interest. These negotiations on principle, if success- 
ful, would be followed by the ban itself and further nego- 
tiations on the actual operation of the control system, all 
on a temporary basis until the next UN Assembly a year 
from now. The Japanese are also actively trying to bring 
the disarmament question into the debates on economic 
affairs—perhaps to forestall the Russians or the Indians. 

The third approach to the disarmament problem comes 
—surprisingly—from Belgium, which is pressing for a 
world-wide campaign by the United Nations to enlighten 
the peoples of the world on the dangers of the arms race, 
with special emphasis on the destructive effects of modern 
weapons. 

Apart from these different proposals (and others which 
will no doubt be submitted), the Assembly has before it 
the verbatim records of the 71 formal meetings of the dis- 
armament subcommittee held in London between March 
and September, and the text of all proposals presented to the 
subcommittee. In addition, the delegates know that there 
were several off-the-record meetings of the subcommittee 
as well as 31 private and informal meetings between the 
American and Soviet representatives. The mass of docu- 
mentation before the Assembly is an obstacle rather than 
a help to constructive discussion. 

The debate, which will probably last about a month, will 
focus on the nuclear problem. In private the Russians and 
the Americans do not seem to be as far apart as they are in 
public. The British and French governments, already 
unenthusiastic about a formula which would leave them 
inferior to the two nuclear giants, have also little imme- 
diate interest in an agreement on conventional disarmament. 
In the case of Britain, this is because it is already below 
the manpower ceiling proposed for the first stage of. dis- 
armamergt. The problem for France is that it now has 
almost twice as many soldiers as it would have under the 
proposal which M. Moch pressed so persistently and so 
persuasively between 1952 and 1956. With 1.2 million men 
under arms, France cannot now contemplate any substantial 
degree of conventional disarmament. 
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New Investment Orbits 


Three months ago the security markets were 
moving in their predestinate grooves. Inflation was 
here to stay. No sensible private investor would look 
at a gilt-edged stock. No price was too high for a 
growth equity in this country—better still, in Canada, 


that the Government and the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer are in earnest. They left their action 
(as distinct from their exhortation) very late and saved 
the pound, as history may decide, by an act of despera- 
tion rather than of deeply contemplated policy. Now, 
it is possible to believe, last-minute brinkmanship is 
to be buttressed by a positive, anti-inflationary policy. 
It has been spelled out in terms of a ceiling on the 
investment programmes of the public industries and 
on bank advances. This week both the Chancellor and 
the Governor of the Bank of England have explained 
in more detail the impact of the policy. “In the year 
ahead,” the Chancellor has said, “ it will be harder to 
earn profits under this policy. It is meant to be. It will 
be harder to get wage increases. They will need to be 
earned.” And the Governor, after emphasising the 
need for holding the nation’s money supply “ in check ” 
and calling for an “ overall surplus on budget account,” 
had this to say to industry: 

The larger industrial companies might be well advised 
to look at their programmes again. ... They have 
until recently been little affected by interest rates or by 
shortage of money. But borrowing will be difficult and 
expensive in the next period ; even companies which still 
have large liquid resources may find it prudent in their 
Own interest, as well as helpful to the country’s, to 
rephase and extend their investment plans over a longer 
period, 

Critics of the squeeze will fasten on the disarming 
admission of its partial success that seems to emerge 
here. Critics of disinflation and policies of economic 


\" this point of time, the investor has to assume 


The markets have had a rude shock in the past month. 
Inflation, after all, may not be here to stay. That 
belated discovery demands the reconsideration of 
investment principles that have given good service 
for the past ten years. 


pause will note that, once again, the emphasis is put 
on the postponement of investment. The Chancellor 
called for a long, stiff haul ; the Governor, noting the 
favourable impact of the Government’s measures on 
the exchanges, declared that their effect at home would 
need time and “a firm follow-through.” 

It is this new sound of toughness that investors 
have to consider. Neither speaker used words that 
suggested any consolation for those who persist in 
regarding 7 per cent Bank rate as a short-term emer- 
gency measure. Investors must accept the probability 
of high interest rates for as many months as they dare 
look ahead. Some check—though it need be neither 
catastrophic nor permanent—will occur to industrial 
expansion, and to industrial profit-making. The clouds 
have not descended over the ordinary share market 
without good reason; they have not lifted from the 
gilt-edged market for reasons no less good. 


Fixed Interest Stocks Now 


S EVEN per cent Bank rate was intended to underpin 
the pound, not the gilt-edged market. With sterling 
now above its parity of $2.80, a first success has been 
scored. But the finding of a level at which British 
Government and other high-grade fixed interest stocks 
can touch ground and gather strength for an ultimate 
recovery must be an important by-product of the new 
policy. Indeed, the gilt-edged market is being lifted 
gently from its recent depths of neurosis by the faith 
of the small investor that the worst has now been seen. 
But it will take more than the War Loan fan club to 
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inspire the whole market. Short-dated stocks have 
not, to any material extent, joined in the rally—the 
banks will want to see the intensified squeeze at work 
before they make much change, and the discount houses 
are nursing heavy losses on their bonds which only 
time and the handsome running yields on their current 


Date of THE SPREAD OF BOND YIELDS 
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bills will cure. And any day now the market must 
expect the terms on which the £503 million of 2} per 
cent Serial Funding Bonds are to be refinanced. 
These are much more likely to affect the short end 
of the market than the long ; indeed, a yearling bond 
in the range of 6 per cent is one of the favoured 
guesses. 

At the other end of the trustee investment list there 
stretches out a queue of local authority and Common- 
wealth borrowers that would make anybody—save a 
coy lender—unhappy. It has not budged an inch for 
months and in it there is dammed up a demand for 
funds so intense that it must condition the course of 
the market for months to come. With this potential 
demand in the background, a sustained rise in the 
gilt-edged market is out of the question ; it will need 
some return of cheerfulness even to get the queue 
shuffling forward once more. There can be no hope 
of official intervention, for that would be wholly 
inconsistent with the objectives of the authorities. In 
market terms, the Government broker must be a net 
seller of Government stocks and a promoter of switch- 
ing operations that shorten the dates of the securities 
in official holdings and lengthen the dates of the hold- 
ings in private investment portfolios. The fact that 
the Government broker came to the rescue of the 
market on the sharp drop in prices that followed the 
7 per cent Bank rate decision was an exceptional 
operation that ran directly counter to the main princi- 
ples of open market policy—though it was permissibly 
expedient at that moment. But it seems likely that 
the Government broker is now back in his legitimate 
role of net seller and having moderate success in it. 
There can be little doubt that if the market were to 
show more vigour, he would sell more freely. 
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Institutional lenders—and they are the investors 
whose policy counts most in the longer-dated stocks— 
are well aware of these two factors. They see the like- 
lihood of a healthier undertone in the market and also 
the certainty that any rise in the market will bring 
out an immediate increase in the supply of stock. Sc 
they are in no hurry to invest. Why should they be 
with seven-day money at 7 per cent? They can, for 
the time being, remain comfortably liquid and lose not 
a penny of interest earnings. They know that the 
most that the authorities could aim at (if their policy 
is firm and their tactics are realistic) would be the 
gentlest rise in gilt-edge prices—a firm bottom, but 
no recovery boomlet. Each day, too, brings advance 
notice of big new issues in the coming months—not 
the: best thing for their existing holdings of Shell and 
British Petroleum, for example, but a powerful counter- 
attraction to buying fixed-interest stocks now. Unlike 
these some industrial issues will have to be of fixed- 
interest stocks of a quality and on terms that offer 
palpable competition to gilt-edged. So the institutions 
can hardly be blamed for waiting, for their port- 
folios have taken some hard knocks. And they are 
heavily committed, too, on recent underwriting (with 
the Vickers’ issues largely left with them) and on earlier 
issues with calls still to be made. They may be masters 
of the market at the moment but that does not give 
them a trouble-free life. They are disposed to wait 
and that does not seem a bad cue for the private investor 
in fixed-interest stocks either. The major recovery in 
fixed-interest securities can hardly come yet. 


New Views on Equities 


ROM its high point in midsummer, The Economist 
Indicator of industrial share prices has fallen 18 
per cent to 184.6. This is still 8 per cent above the 
post-Suez low of 170.0 at the end of last November, 
but it does not need a chartist to work out the portents. 
In the space of a few months, equity stocks have fallen 
from their pinnacle as the single investment saviour 
for modern times. Old-fashioned monetary remedies 
have given them a sudden old-fashioned look. Both 
the Chancellor and the Governor were at pains to 
declare that the strengthened monetary policy was not 
aimed against high employment and high production, 
but was the sole condition for securing those two ends. 
But one does not match means to resources immediately 
and without strain and dislocation. There must, in 
some places, be some reduction in output and there 
must, in some places, be some under-employment of 
men and capital. That is the immediate consequence 
of a temporary recuperative exercise, and no sensible 
investor will blind himself to the fact. Smaller profits, 
reduced cover for dividends, and in a number of vul- 
nerable cases, even reduced dividends are in store. 
Some parts of this process are already familiar ; 
industrialists have dwelt for the past twelve months 
on the squeeze on their profit margins, but in many 
cases they have been able to pass on a good part of 
their increased costs. Now they are likely to get hurt 
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by tauter economic conditions, unless they improve 
their efficiency. Company profits in this latest third 
quarter (they are set out on pages 153 and 166-7) still 
show a rise of over 53 per cent. But these are profits 
belonging to an earlier trading period that can be 
roughly said to have ended in March. The real cutting 
edge has yet to be felt. It is unlikely that coming 
quarters will see a repetition of the generosity that 
led the September companies to increase their net 
ordinary dividends by £14 million more than their net 
earnings had increased. The pressure is on to find 
more capital from internal resources ; to postpone, if 
possible, any appeal for new money at high rates in 
the market and keep development ticking over by self- 
financing. And monetary policy will have a more direct 
effect on those industries whose commitments for 
working capital are heavy. In our latest sample of 
company accounts, both stocks (up by £503 million) 
and debtors (up by £46} million) show major increases ; 
these increases were financed in part by £20 million 
more bank loans and by nearly £50 million of further 
accommodation by creditors. Both sources of finance 
will be curtailed and if companies have to finance their 
working capital more from their own resources, that 
could easily be in part at the shareholder’s expense. 
The average return on the forty-nine shares in The 
Economist Indicator is 6.15 per cent. Its adequacy, 
against a 7 per cent background, has to be judged on 
the realistic probability that the underlying dividends 
in the next twelve months will show little or no increase. 

When growth 
stocks fail, even 
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cover plus more 
than average 
liquidity are the con- 
ditions of safety. A 
company with its 
ila expansion pro- 
1957 gramme already 

covered by hard 

cash will cause less present worry (though in the very 
long run it may be duller) than one in the middle of an 
imaginative expansion programme for which the money 
has still to be found. Industry is less liquid than it was 
(when it was more liquid, that very fact tended to 
frustrate the objects of monetary policy) and equity 
investors must expect the new measures to bite on divi- 
dends. Even after the reconsideration that many 
investors gave to low-yielding growth stocks earlier this 
year, there are many that, in the circumstances of today, 
look fully priced. There will be many investors who 
Tesist the idea of selling now, on the reasonable ground 
that if inflation can be stemmed, growth can later be 
resumed. But they ought to look at their holdings in a 
mood of critical selectivity. The policy should be, at 
this stage, one appropriate to a secondary bear market. 
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And there may be an argument, with the polling booths 
in mind, for thinking of two-way options: self-liquidat- 
ing shares ; steel shares near their issue price ; or con- 
vertible loan stocks of prime vintage. 


Transatlantic Draughts 


Wall Street has this week celebrated the Russian 
satellite by selling stocks down to a new two-year low. 
It might, by a paradox, be capable of producing a quick 
reaction in the American economy, now headed 
(according to judges 
who have hitherto 
taken a_ confident 
view of the outlook) 
towards an inevit- 
able fading away of 
the business boom. 
One may pause to 
note this is not the 
same thing as a 
slump, and that the 
shrewder American 

1955 judges of the market 
scene were already 
speculating on the possibility that the Federal 
Reserve authorities, under the pressure of events, 
would reverse their monetary policy and _ thus 
bring about a major improvement in the bond market. 
One must not ask too much, even of satellites, and it is 
unlikely to promote a new wave of defence spending 
after all the pressures to keep it within a $38 billion 
ceiling. It is difficult to see the makings of a major 
recovery in industrial stocks, based on the prospect of a 
new burst of rearmament expenditures, or on the 
prospect of a recovery in investment expenditures by 
American industry. Total demand in the United States 
remains high, but demand for industrial output is less 
high than it was. Wall Street’s reaction to date 
recognises facts as well as fears. 

Bound to Wall Street, too, the market in Canadian 

stocks has taken a severe drubbing. British investors 
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International Nickel .......... 222 209 176 148 
Renee PRMORs . w ccccissccces 112 109 89 823 
Pacific Petroleum ....ccccccces 8 80 58} 453 
Be I abate ceeecddinnavaa 52 $2 313 254 
WRU GE a xanweceseeadveadead 173 iS 13% 10} 
West Coast Transmission...... 110 103 68} 59} 
Dollar PrOM «occ ccccccccces 184% 164% 174% 103% 


Prices based on$5tothe£ 7 
are now discovering the one-way character of the 
market and the careless rapture of indefinite expansion 
in the Canadian economy has given way to fears about 
dependence on the great American market that is now 
threatening to contract. Here the calculation must be: 
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How long to wait ? The fundamental merit of good 
Canadian stocks has not evaporated in a couple of 
months, even though their prices have been savaged. 
But a market that enjoyed the unprecedented double 
boost of a booming United States and a flight of invest- 
ment funds from Britain to a land where opportunity 
was linked with a regard for sound money cannot 
hold out the same attractions when the American 
boom is checked and Britain does something to 
make its owi money sounder. Recovery cannot 
be speedy. 


Gold and Commodities 


In this uncertain economic world, gold is the one com- 
modity with a fixed price. Kaffirs should no longer be 
required to serve as a hedge against a devaluation of 
sterling, and when that point was taken their prices fell 
back. But now they are showing signs of standing on 
their own investment merits, which are not negligible. 
Most of the development in the Orange Free State is 
paid for and production and profits at these new mines 
are rising and will continue to rise. Kaffir yields, supple- 
mented by uranium earnings in some cases under fixed 
contracts, offer a hedge not against currency changes 
but against the prospects in the industrial share market. 
The shares of the finance houses (themselves now more 
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closely knit) offer a spread of risks. There are dis- 
advantages too. There are plenty of investors who 
still hold Kaffirs bought well above current levels in 
the earlier runaway booms, and the shops will be ready 
sellers whenever they get the chance. But while a 
timid bear of home industrials need not be a rampaging 
bull in Kaffirs, he need not wholly ignore their 
existence. 

If the battle against inflation were being fought on 
the British front alone, commodity shares, oil shares, 
and shipping shares, might not follow the exact pattern 
of home industrials. But the battle is becoming world 
wide. Shipping freights have fallen sharply. Com- 
modity prices stand at their lowest level for four years. 
The summer boomlet in industrials carried oil shares 
higher than any other section, and its collapse has let 
them down with a corresponding bang. The oil giants 
are the biggest potential borrowers in an overstrained 
capital market. Commodity prices are still tending 
downwards, and investors can reasonably conclude 
that world trade is heading for some contraction. 
There will be some good financial results from 
these groups, no doubt, in coming months. But these 
should not be allowed to obscure the truth that they 
are entering a period in which they will have to fight 
harder for expansion and earnings than at any time since 
the war. 


BUSINESS NOTES 


IN THE MARKET 


An Account Settled 


OST people on the Stock Exchange breathed more 
freely when Tuesday was passed just because it had 
passed without event. One of the heaviest of Stock 
Exchange accounts, covering a period when prices had 
dropped drastically, had been safely surmounted. The 
market signalled its relief with a tiny rally in ordinary shares 
that ran against the prevailing downward drift of the indus- 
trial market. On Tuesday and Wednesday the Financial 
Times industrial share index rose 0.2 to 174.6. That was a 
bagatelle, for over the whole week to last Wednesday the 
index dropped 4.9 ; but it signals the end of the immediate 
problem of selling after the Bank rate move and it probably 
shows the market in a much more healthy condition. In the 
oil share market the impression is that, except perhaps in 
Ultramar, the bull account is now closed and that in some 
stocks, particularly Shell and BP where big issues are to 
come, the bears are about. 

Investors have seen the last ex-interest date on the matur- 
ing £503 million of 2} per cent Serial Funding stock pass 
without any announcement about its refunding, but that is 
presumably the next move. In a gently rising gilt-edged 
market, like the present, the Government broker can keep 


the market fed with any stocks from his portfolio and the 
creation of a new stock (or of an additional tranche of an 
existing one) can be done at any convenient time. The other 
preoccupation in the mind of the market is that calls on the 
limited funds in the capital market will be heavy and urgent, 
and that the effect of the tougher instructions to the Capital 
Issues Committee may be delayed because of existing con- 
sents still to be exercised. Prices of new issues (and of 
existing stocks) must reflect the fact. It is a straw in the 
wind that this week has seen the placing of an 8 per cent 
first mortgage debenture stock—{600,000 of 1964 stock 
for A. Boake, Roberts and Company. 


Outside Finance for Oil 


HREE of the major international oil groups—Standard 

Oil (New Jersey), Royal Dutch-Shell, and British 
Petroleum—have in swift succession announced their inten- 
tion of raising huge sums from the market to help finance 
their future expansion programmes. In the markets, profit- 
taking now in anticipation of rights issues of equity stock 
in the next few months has contributed to the downward 
slide both in oil shares and in other industrials. It is a 
fair point that of “ Shell” Transport’s rights issue nothing 
Continued on page 148 
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ow the Russians launched the 
world’s first artificial satellite 
six months sooner than the Ameri- 
cans wil] be argued in long reproachful 
inquests in terms of strategy, scientific 
advantage and wounded prestige. It is 
also worth re-stating the precise purpose 
for which these satellites were built— 
to give scientists accurate information 
about conditions outside the earth’s 
atmosphere. We live under a thick 
blanket of atmosphere, and like men at 
the bottom of the sea, must try to deduce 
what conditions might be like on the 
surface from the distorted light that 
filters down to us. 

Instruments can be launched in the 
nose of rockets to heights of several 
hundred miles, but they stay there for 
no more than a few seconds before 
returning to earth. But the satellite— 
“a long-playing rocket ”—can keep in- 
struments in space for a considerable 
period ; it can transmit back to earth a 
volume of information far beyond that 
from a rocket. 

The Russian sputnik is the first such 
mobile instrument carrying platform. 
Its main equipment appears to have 
been radio transmitters working on two 
separate frequencies that serve to report 
its position in space to any observer on 
the earth’s surface able to track its course 
by radio: some of the Russian reports 
(themselves conflicting) tended to con- 
firm that these transmissions are more- 
over coded to give details of “ tempera- 
tures and other data.” 

Britain’s most effective observations of 
the satellite’s elliptical orbit appear to 
have been made by Mr Martin Ryle’s 
team at Cambridge University, using a 
comparatively simple radio-telescope— 
which the team partly redesigned during 
when they first learned the satellite 
was aloft. The Ministry of Supply also 
had three radio telescopes that appear 
to have been tracking the satellite ; but 
its comments have so far been confined 
to the deadpan statement by its chief 
scientist that the launching “ really adds 
nothing to our knowledge or specula- 
tions on the problems of defence.” 


fter its record of costly delays, the 
vast radio telescope at Jodrell Bank was 
not working in time to receive radio 
signals from the satellite. 
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Around the World 


in 95 Minutes 







Now it has been shown 
that satellites can be 
launched and will follow 
predicted paths, later 
versions are likely to 
carry a much _iarger 
complement of instru- 
ments—perhaps of the 
“on command” type 
which transmit information only while 
the satellite is passing over its home 
receiving station. 





HE life of a satellite in space depends 
s on the density of the atmosphere 
along its orbit, and on the shape of the 
orbit. This one has been travelling in an 
ellipse, coming at its closest point within 
about 250 miles from the earth, but 
about 600 miles away at its furthest. 
This regular swing closer to the earth 
at first speeds the satellite up; air 
resistance tends to make it fall towards 
the earth, but the increase in velocity 
as it comes within the increasing pull of 
the earth’s gravitational field is greater 
than the effect of air resistance. As the 
satellite falls nearer the earth its speed 
will correspondingly increase, even 
though the atmosphere grows rapidly 
thicker. Eventually, spiralling in to- 
wards the earth’s surface, its temperature 
will rise rapidly through friction with 
the air, and it is expected to burn up. 

Observation of this process, by itself, 
will offer practical information that 
scientists throughout the world now 
entirely lack. So little did the Russians 
know about it that they could only put 
the satellite’s life at somewhere between 
two days and a month; experts abroad 
were soon quick to raise this guess, some 
putting the “life” as high as 30 years. 

What made the launching of this 
satellite the biggest occasion since 
the hydrogen bomb was exploded in 
1954 iS not its scientific value to the 
select body of geophysicists interested in 
outer space, but the military implications 
that the Ministry of Supply was so 
careful not to recognise in public. To 
carry a 23-inch diameter metal shell to 
a height where its speed will precisely 
balance the pull of gravity; to release 
it in the position where it will settle 
into a neat orbit inclined at a slight 
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angle to the poles (though the elliptical 
orbit may not have been quite according 
to plan) demands a mastery of the com- 
bined arts of rocket engineering and 
electronics that has not yet been attained 
in any other country in the world. 
Ability to launch an artificial satellite of 
this size and weight puts Russia con- 
siderably nearer to the operational use 
of intercontinental ballistic weapons 
than many Western spokesmen like to 
admit. 


—_ Americans, if all goes well, should 
be able to launch a much smaller, 
6-in. diameter radio-carrying satellite in 
December, following it next spring by 
larger instrument-carrying versions. But 
this time-table assumes that the three- 
Stage rocket vehicles which will carry 
the satellite into position in its orbit 
will function more reliably than 
America’s interconti- 
mental ballistic weapons. 

The original, opti- 
mistic estimate for the 
cost of American “ Pro- 
ject Vanguard,” made 
in the spring of 1956, 
was slightly less than 
$29 million ; it is now 
expected that at least 
$110 million will have 
been spent by the end 
of 1958 and _ sceptics 
think the final figure is 
likely to be nearer $200 
million. 

The news that this 
first Russian satellite weighs 180 pounds 
has been greeted with considerable sur- 
prise, for it implies either that the 
Russians have made great advances in 
rocket technology, or, what is far more 
likely, that they must use an 8o0-ton 
rocket vehicle to launch it. The Russians 
are probably using a very similar 
rocket vehicle for both intercontinental 
ballistic weapons and for scientific 
satellites. 


The Americans have probably not put 
anything like the effort behind their 
satellite programme as the Russians ; 
even so, there have been plenty of com- 
plaints that too much scientific effort 
was in any case going into a venture of 
no direct military significance. This may 
have been the correct decision, for the 
immediate value of a satellite is limited, 
more limited than that of many other less 
publicised parts of the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year 
programme. Whether the 
experiment has a long-range 
Strategic value that should 
also have been taken into 
account by American policy- 
makers has yet to be estab- 
lished. The stark truth is that 
at present only the Russians 
could put it to the test. 
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Continued from page 146 

like the whole is a potential draft on the resources of British 
investors. A rights issue by BP, which proposes to raise 
its authorised capital by £80 million to £200 million, would 
put its largest shareholders, the British Government and 
Burmah Oil, in the awkward position of having to decide 
whether they should take up their allotments. But for the 
oil industry itself these announcements have deeper impli- 
cations. 

As a general rule the oil industry has always raised a 
large proportion of its capital needs from its own earnings, 
partly from necessity and partly by choice. In the United 
States, the industry generally ploughs back into capital ex- 
pansion nearly two-thirds of its net earnings and relies on 
outside sources for less than 16 per cent of its capital out- 
lays ; in Europe, the reliance on self-financing has been even 
greater ; last year, for example, the Royal Dutch-Shell group 
retained more than three-quarters of its net earnings. But 
even dividend policies as austere as these are unlikely to 
provide sufficient capital in future unless increasingly 
supplemented from outside the industry. 

The oil industry’s capital requirements are expected to 
rise sharply, in both volume and price, over the next decade. 
From an average of under £2,500 million a year during the 
last ten years, and just under £3,500 million in 1956, the 
capital expenditure of the world oil industry outside Russia 
and Eastern Europe is likely to rise to an average of over 
£4,000 million a year between now and 1965—a sum 
roughly matching the total capital raised annually on the 
open market by all the other industries in the free world. 
There is no question that the greater part of these funds 
will still have to be found from the industry’s own earnings. 
But over the next decade the potential supply of oil is likely 
tc rise faster than the demand for it, competition in market- 
ing may become more intense, and profit margins may cor- 
respondingly be squeezed. These aré conditions in which 
oil consumers can no longer be induced to pay, in the 
current price of oil, so large a part of the capital cost of 
expanding supplies for other consumers in the future. 


NEW ISSUE 


£5 million for Rio Tinto 


MONG the first big issues to come forward on terms that 
have been arranged since the Bank rate change is £5 
million of new money for the Rio Tinto Company. The 
sum to be raised should keep this rapidly expanding group 
out of the new issue market for rather over a year. It is a 
rights issue of one for six at 50s. against a current market 
price of 63s. 9d. for the existing stock. The rights are 
thus worth around 2s. per share. It has been underwritten 
by N. M. Rothschild and Sons for a total commission of 
2s. per share, a figure not extravagant in a difficult market 
but one that suggests that even a rights issue with a fair 
margin is by no means free from risk. The issue, it will 
be noted, does not give any indication of the Capital Issues 
Committee’s new and more stringent attitude ; Rio Tinto 
has held CIC permission, which also implies permission to 
transfer a large slice of the proceeds into Canadian dollars 
at the market rate, since July. French holders will, it is 
believed, be allowed access to the sterling necessary to exer- 
cise their rights. 
Rio Tinto’s intention is first to finance its uranium mines 
in Canada and its exploration and development programmes 
there, for which purpose it is making a further investment 
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in Rio Tinto Mining Company of Canada. It is a fair 
deduction that that company will be approaching its 
minority shareholders with an issue in Canada (so that the 
parent Rio Tinto’s proportion will remain at 50.3 per cent) 
and that it will alsc be drawing on its banks in Canada. 
Since the group has about £4 million of liquid resources, 
the total new investment contemplated is £9 million, apart 
from any bank money that is used. A part of the new 
financing is also required for the Mary Kathleen Uranium 
mine in Queensland. In face of the prospect of lower divi- 
dends from the Rhodesian copper investments, but with 
Kern Oil now a wholly owned subsidiary, the directors 
have found it possible to forecast a dividend of 26 per cent, 
less tax, on the capital as enlarged by this issue. . That is 
approximately equivalent to the 15 per cent, tax free, paid 
for 1956. The company’s interests are partly its income 
from Spain, partly its copper investments and partly develop- 
ing mines, largely uranium mines, whose product is sold 
on firm contracts until 1962, and it is intended that as 
earnings come along from those mines they will be used 
in the first place to repay loan indebtedness. 


INFLATION 


Muddle over Money 


ow that the Chancellor, the Minister of Labour and 
the Governor of the Bank of England have accepted 
their responsibility for inflation and proclaimed their inten- 
tion to control it at the root by regulating the supply of 
money, a number of commentators who should know 
better are discovering that the supply of money is not the 
root after all. Britain, it is shown, has been more successful 
in curbing its money supply in recent years than have other 
countries ; yet its prices have risen more. Ergo, it is 
implied, control of the money supply will not control 
inflation. Pressed to its logical conclusion the argument is 
an absurdity. If the supply of money were halved prices 
would obviously fall. Where have these sceptics gone 
wrong ? 

The first stage of their reasoning is unexceptionable. The 
pressure of purchasing power on resources depends not 
only on the amount of money (bank deposits and notes) in 
existence but also on the intensity with which it is used— 
in the jargon, its velocity of circulation. If the growth in 
the money supply is checked—as it has been in the past 
three years as a whole but not, be it noted, in the past 
eighteen months—the impact on total effective demand and 
on prices can be offset if previously idle deposits become 
active. The total amount of cheques cleared at the 
London Clearing House (which comprises only a part of 
the total transmitted through the banking system) was in 
1956 113 per cent larger than in 1954 ; in the first months 
of 1957 it was 8} per cent larger than in the corresponding 
months of 1956. 

Nor was this acceleration in the velocity of circulation 
accidental. When money becomes more expensive and 
scarce it is natural that less of it should remain idle: and 
if the initial cushion of liquidity is large, as it was in Britain 
after the years of war and easy money, then the scope for 
an increase in velocity, too, is likely to be large. But the 
scope is plainly not unlimited ; and in that fact lies the 
answer to the new sceptics. If the effect of a limitation 
of the supply of money is frustrated by rising velocity, 
that does not mean that the effort is misdirected. The effect 
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“Radar” by Roy Nockolds 


One miracle in a thousand 


Among the thousand miracles that are Electronics, radar above all grips the imagina- 
tion. For radar once snatched victory from the teeth of defeat, and since World War II 
it has applied itself not only to defence, but also to such peaceful pursuits as civil 
air transport, navigation and even astronomy. 

Yet radar is only one branch of the ever expanding Electronics Industry, and it is 
not one of the earliest. Its very creation depended upon knowledge that already existed, 
and its development depended upon experience gained in other fields. 

Mullard’s great knowledge and long experience of all fields of electronics explains 
why Britain’s leading radar manufacturers use Mullard electronic valves, tubes and 
magnetic components so extensively. Mullard products are used in almost every 
electronic application—from radar to radio, from telemetry to television—providing 
a great wealth of know-how on which you, as a designer or a user of electronic equip- 
ment, are free to draw. 


Technical Information Services 
Mullard Technical Information Services cover almost every field of electronics. 
ul If you have an applications problem, write to the address below. 


Mullard Ltd., Technical Information Services, Mullard House, Torrington Place, London W.C.1 
VALVES AND ELECTRONIC TUBES + TRANSISTORS AND SEMICONDUCTOR DEVICES * X-RAY TUBES 
MAGNETIC COMPONENTS + SPECIALISED ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT ° FINE WIRB 


MP 532G 
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BEHIND THE ORGANISATION of Richard Costain 
Limited is a continuing history of more than 90 years 
of progress and expansion. The tradition of quality, 
service and rapid construction has been fostered 
throughout the years and has spread to the far 


corners of the earth, embracing every type of project 
in the contracting field. 
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can always be achieved by pushing the pressure on money 
supply further. 

One of the important reasons why the restrictive 
monetary policy inaugurated in 1955 worked slowly 
and with limited effect was that the attack on the 
supply of money was not vigorous enough to eliminate 
the offsetting influence of rising velocity, The interest 
structure produced by seven per cent Bank rate will in 
some ways give a further incentive for quicker turnover of 
money: but the jolt to the inflation psychosis, already 
apparent in the markets, will have the opposite effect, by 
making money a more attractive repository than, for 
example, stocks of raw materials. 

Control over the supply of money rests not primarily on 
seven per cent as such ; directly, it depends mainly on the 
Government’s total net outpayments (including those for 
nationalised industries’ investment programmes) and on its 
genuine borrowings on securities other than floating debt, 
which together govern the base of the liquid assets of the 
banking system. The Government has given its under- 
taking on public expenditures ; and its display of resolution 
in words and deeds is beginning to enable it to resume 
genuine funding sales in the gilt-edged market. In these 
ways, the supply of money can be checked—and checked as 
far as is necessary to do the job. 


STAMP DUTY 


Sir John and 2 per cent 


HE Chairman of the Stock Exchange, Sir John Braith- 
waite, used the occasion of his speech at the Lord 
Mayor’s Dinner to the merchants and bankers in the City 
of London this week to launch another broadside at the 
2 per cent stamp duty on share transfers. He called it “a 
vindictive tax” and “folly.” Sir John’s argument was 
based on the fact that it is the highest transfer duty any- 
where in the world on securities, and that the “ American 
investor, who might be disposed to take an interest in 
British industry, finds himself up against a tariff wall which 
he has never met in an investment business at home.” Sir 
John’s argument, which finds general agreement on the Stock 
Exchange, is naturally true within its own narrow context. 
The 2 per cent stamp duty is a deterrent to investors over- 
seas though some of them have invested notwithstanding. 
It is also a brake on the operation of a free market, since 
it removes the incentive to switch investments skilfully for 
the benefit of anything but a big advantage. But given the 
facts of inflation and of the British tax system which exempts 
most people from taxes on capital gains and over-taxes other 
earnings, is there not a residual argument for having a 
moderately high transfer stamp duty to make the quest for 
capital gains just a little harder ? 


SMALL SAVINGS 


Interest Rates not yet Adjusted 


EARER money ought to stimulate saving, but the small 
i looking down the list of investments traditionally 
considered suitable for him finds that in general interest rates 
have not been adjusted to take account of the Bank rate 
change or to stimulate his saving. In the list below only 


two of the savings media were immediately adjusted to 
the new Bank ate. 


Hire purchase deposits for six 
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months, previously not higher than 6} per cent with finance 
houses of the first rank, now carry interest up to 8} per 
cent, and the ordinary bank deposit rate is up from 3 per 
cent to § per cent. Neither of these channels is exclusively 
or even mainly the preserve of the smal] saver. 


THE SMALL SAVER’S OPTIONS 


Equivalent 
gross with 
Rate per cent. tax at 8s. 6d. 
in the £ 
£ s. d. | oe a 
Savings Certificates, !0th issue 
CEUGIE 2 VOREED bo cic ccecccce 4 4 0O tax free 7 5 11% 
oe Nil 
Prize money equivalent ..... 4 0 O tax free 619 2 
Defence Bond, 44 per cent. (if 
ds ea eee 5 5 1 less tax a 
Post Office Savings Bank (up to 
NUE wackaeenkadcceccdixtaa 2 10 O income tax free 470 
Trustee Savings Banks, Ordinary 
Department (up to £600). .... 2 10 QO income tax free 470 
Special Investment Department : 
Average (minimum 3 per cent., 
maximum 4} per cent.).... 3 10 O less tax 310 0 
Building Society shares........ 3 10 Onet @°3 3 
Hire Purchase Finance Deposit 8 10 O gross 8 10 0 
CO GOIN soca dicceediicdes 5 O O gross § @ @ 


* Compound 


In the rest of the list there is clearly room for thought 
and for further adjustment. Some of the rates will probably 
not be altered at all. The argument against moving the 2$ 
per cent interest paid by the Post Office Savings is strong. 
It has remained unchanged, save for the concession that the 
first £15 of interest is now free of income tax, since it was 
introduced by Mr Gladstone on May 17, 1861, and has 
survived both dearer and cheaper money for a century. 
The argument against more flexibility is partly technical. 
Two and a half per cent means adding 3d, per complete 
£1 per month and is easy to apply. So presumably would 
be § per cent (one penny per {1 per month) but frequent 
changes or any other rates would be difficult to apply. 

Interest on some of the other forms of savings will almost 
certainly have to be readjusted. The Special Investment 
Department of the Trustee banks will gradually yield better 
interest as new money is invested at rates that sweeten the 
rest, but the case for granting an income tax exemption on 
the first £15 of interest, as is permitted in the ordinary 
department, is surely stronger than ever. Building society 
interest, too, seems now to be too low, but the current 
thinking in the movement is strongly against a hasty move 
even after the association’s meeting on October 18th. The 
present disposition of some societies is to increase the 
charge for new mortgages and to leave the lenders and the 
existing borrowers unchanged unti? societies can see more 
clearly what is happening to interest rates on other types of 
savings. It is doubtful whether this “heads I win, tails 
you lose ” self-deception can be maintained. 


’ 


THE POUND STRIDENT 


Sterling above Par 


HE recovery of sterling has been gathering speed and 

weight this week. In the spot markets the most signifi- 
cant events have been the passing of the parity milestones 
in sterling’s progress against the US dollar and the D-mark. 
The figure of $2.80 was reached on Monday. It touched 
is Premium on Wednesday but slipped back on Thursday 
to 280''s. The parity of 11.76 against the D-mark was 
passed on Wednesday morning with again a small relapse to 
11.753 on Thursday. Sterling has also achieved a slight 
premium against the guilder, the Belgian, Swiss and French 
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francs and the lira. Much of the bidding for spot sterling 
has been commercial and reflects the hand-to-mouth 
existence which foreign merchants, who require sterling, 
have been leading for some months past. Many of the 
“lags ” in demands for sterling are now reaching the market 
and the earlier “ leads ” in sterling area demands for foreign 
currencies are now ensuring that commercial demand for 
those currencies is quick. 

Apart from this commercial demand for sterling there 
has also been growing evidence of covering by speculators. 
This has been reflected in the market for transferable 
sterling where the rate has been particularly strong, rising 
to $2.78 on general buying, some of which represents the 
covering of maturing forward sales and some the reimburse- 
ment of London credit facilities, which could formerly be 
used in order to run short accounts in sterling. The main 
evidence of speculative covering has, however, come from 
the forward markets, where the discounts on sterling have 
been narrowing significantly. The discount on three 
months’ dollars which was 3} cents a week ago has narrowed 
to 2% cents, a figure which is near to the differential interest 
rate parity. This, with US Treasury bills at 35 per cent 
and UK Treasury bills at 6% per cent, is just over 3 per 
cent. The discount on forward sterling against the D-mark 
which at the time of 
the increase in Bank 
rate reached 30 
pfennigs has since 
narrowed to around 
17 pfennigs. The 
covering of specula- 
tive accounts has en- 
abled the Exchange 
Equalisation Account 
to claw back some of 
the currencies it had 
previously lost so 
massively. Had it not 
been for official opera- 
tions checking the 
rise in sterling the recovery in. the spot rates would have 
been even sharper than they were. 

The Canadian dollar has moved even more sharply in 
favour of sterling because it was depreciating further against 
the US dollar. The Canadian premium on the US dollar 
fell early this week to 3 per cent. At this figure it seemed 
to ground and there has been a modest recovery. With 
capital movements still temporarily adverse to the Canadian 
dollar and the balance of current transactions showing a 
persistent Canadian deficit, the prevailing view in the 
market is that the Canadian dollar is likely to move still 
nearer to parity with the US dollar in the near future. 


MONTREAL ON NEW YORK 


WOOL 


No Substitute for Credit 


HE woollen industry is a patchwork of light and shade. 

Some sections are always bright and today it is not 
difficult to find manufacturers and merchants who are 
doing well, even though the fashion trade is not producing 
the orders that were hoped for, and the industry as a whole 
looks like being among the first to suffer some repercussions 
from dearer money. Just because it consists of many 
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sections and mainly of small firms, the pressure on finance 
seems likely to act quickly. In August bank advances to 
the industry reached a new peak at £464 million, to finance 
that credit at 8 per cent willbe costly and firms in all 
sections of the trade from top making to retailing will try 
to pay some of it off by reducing stock and as stocks are 
reduced the volume of business flowing from sector to 
sector is likely to be small. Top making is the key to the 
worsted side of the industry and with the fall in the price 
of wool, Bradford 64s B tops have come down from 149d. 
a lb to 129d. a lb. There is not much new business at the 
lower level and top makers are also said to be experiencing 
difficulty in selling their noils—the short fibres that fall out 
in combing—to the woollen side of the industry, which is 
also quiet. 

It happens that not only Bradford but the other main 
consumers of raw wool now have a vested interest in lower 
prices. In France, wool was probably taken into stock as 
a hedge against currency devaluation and the pressure of 
credit restriction is also at work there. Japan, Australia’s 
second largest customer, is feeling the need to conserve 
sterling and in the United States there is evidence that 
lower wool prices might materially reduce the competition 
of synthetic fibres. 

Raw wool supplies still look reasonably balanced against 
probable demand, but prices have been moving downwards. 
When the new selling season in Australia opened in 
September merino wools showed, as expected, a decline 
of 10 to 12} per cent, compared with the season that ended 
in June. In mid-September, before the new credit measures 
in this country were introduced, a recovery of from 2} to 
5 per cent occurred, but in the last two weeks there has 
been a further fall of about 75 per cent. At Sydney last 
week and again at Perth this week dull competition and 
considerable irregularity was reported, with prices for both 
merinos and crossbreds on the decline. On balance merino 
wools are now about 15 per cent below the prices at the 
close of last season. The trade hardly looks for a further 


big fall, but it feels no confidence that the bottom has yet 
been reached. 


GAS 


A Fuel Seeks a Future 


O fuel industry with an accounting year ending on 
March 31st could reckon 1956-57 as a good year : 
a cool summer and a warmish winter came exactly the 
wrong way round for Britain’s electricity and gas indus- 
tries. Both felt the effect : but how differently. Electricity 
only managed to sell 6.7 per cent more units than the year 
before ; the same weather conditions actually reduced gas 
sales by about 1} per cent. There is no “ basic rate of 
increase’ built into gas consumption. The industry bene- 
fited along with electricity from the severe restrictions on 
raw coal supplies during the war, and managed indeed to 
cut itself a useful extra slice of the industrial fuel market 
in the first postwar decade : but in spite of a steady increase 
in the number of households connected, its domestic sales 
are lower than in 1948. Until last year, gas sales did at 
least keep in line with the increase in total fuel consump- 
tion : but not in 1956-57, and its sales since March have 
remained lower than a year ago. 
This is a fuel industry with no area of monopoly within 
the fuel market, and based on traditional technology ; 
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against electricity and oil at least, it can compete on nothing 
but price, and coal, its main raw material, has been steadily 
costing it more. Until a few years ago, the industry’s solu- 
tion was to continue the economical processes of connecting 
up gas grids and concentrating production into the larger 
and more modern carbonisation plant; its planning for 
moderate future expansion depended upon increasing its 


HOW GAS SALES COMPARE, 1948—57 





Gas sales (million therms) 
to Indust- 
March 3lst}] Domestic __ rial 






Consumption indices 
(1948 = 100) 
Gas_ Electricity* All fuelst 







Total 





2,240 


1949-50 1,353 533 2,326 104 107 101 
1950-51 1,392 589 2,460 110 120 106 
1951-52 1,383 634 2,513 112 130 110 
1952-53 1,366 639 2,524 113 135 109 
1953-54 1,347 659 2,513 112 144 itt 
1954-55 1,378 720 2,636 118 161 116 
1955-56 .. 1,351 751 2,649 118 179 118 
1956-57 .. 1,338 750 2,607 116 188 120 





* Based on 1948-49. + All calendar years. 


purchases of gas from the coke ovens of the steel and coal 
industries more than its own output. Two years ago, the 
policy of switching to oil fired its imagination ; convinced 
that coal would get too short and too costly, the gas indus- 
try plunged heavily into techniques for making gas out of 
oil, into a search for natural gas inside Britain, and sought 
techniques of importing natural gas going to waste else- 
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where. Today, it is continuing to pursue these objects as 
useful contributions to its problems of cost and sales. But 
there has been a welcome shift of emphasis in its research 
back toward making gas out of coal—cheaper gas, that is, 
out of cheaper coal, 


—At Home and Abroad 


“ OMPLETE gasification” processes for making gas 

C under pressure from much lower grade coals than 
those used in carbonisation have been used abroad for 
years ; Britain, too, has been studying them for a long time, 
but somewhat desultorily. With the rising costs of coal, 
and the surplus that may emerge of small coals that nobody 
but the power stations wants to use, the price concertina 
in coal may be opened still further—charging much more 
for large coals, and possibly even reducing the price of 
the unsaleable smalls. Such a policy over the years would 
tend to render gas even less competitive against electricity. 
Logically, the gas industry is now putting more effort 
behind its study of ways of using much poorer—and much 
cheaper—coals. “Just as there are likely to be few new 
electricity generating stations of the conventional type,” 
the Gas Council remarks in a statement of policy in its 
annual report, “ so carbonising plant is likely to give place 
to gasification plant.” 

To supplement its own production from such plant, the 








ROSS trading profits of 583 com- 
G panies received in the September 
quarter rose by 5} per cent, by £18} 
million to £3414 million. This is a 
bigger increase than was reported in any 
of the four previous quarters. But, as 
the detailed figures on pages 166 and 167 
show, bigger depreciation and tax pro- 
visions have eaten into this increase and 
net equity earnings rose by less than 
£2 million to £119 million. Net ordinary 


583 Companies 


Capital, Liabilities — 
and Reserves 


Previous Latest 
Year Year 
Capital (Parent Companies) :— 
UNNI, o's dscsecuseaecause 174,249 194,647 
FOMNONED s o.cdindssnudisconees 178,414 179,982 
OM onc ckscuskiedeouceus 465,933 494,740 
818,596 | 869,369 
Reserves and Surplus:— 
Capital POSOIVER <.i.cccicsccs 192,305 208,305 
Revenue reserves and carry for- 
Ws 5s cadeccsecencheedce 498,064 | 554,557 
Total Capital Reserves and | 


WEE said eitcencaratases 


Outside Interests in Subsidi- 
aries 


92,332 


Tee eee eee eee eee eee, 








Current Liabilities and Pro- 
visions :— 


Bank overdrafts and loans ..... 115,399 
Giiti cc caedincccdenes 361,1 
Other current liabilities....... 149,374 


Future taxation 









834,736 
2,360,440 2,561,197 





1,508,965 | 1,632,231 | 








dividends went up by £3} million to 
£47}; million ; expressed as a gross rate 
per cent these dividends represent a 
return of 16.6 per cent on issued capital 
(against 16.3 per cent), but the gross 
return on net worth is unchanged at 
6} per cent. 

Within the industrial groups, the 
biggest increases in profits are reported 
by the shipping, wool and cotton com- 
panies. Industries such as breweries 
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583 Companies 






and clothing, that are closely in touch 
with the consumer, report a fair increase 
in earnings. The biggest decline im 
profits (by 16 per cent) is reported by 
the motor, cycles and aircraft group. 
Other industries that show a drop in 
earnings are chemicals and paint, elec- 
trical manufacturing, iron and _ steel, 
silk and rayon and other textiles, 
while the profits of newspapers, printing 
and paper remained stationary. 






583 Companies 
















Assets ae Profit and Loss Account ey 
Previous | Latest Previous | Latest 
Year | Year Year Year 
| | | 
| | 
Fixed Assets:— Gross trading profit .............- 323,158 341,545 
Land, property and | j Income from investments 15,961 
OO ee 1,135,849 | 1,256,432 | Other current income............. 194 
Less depreciation...... 332,509 | 371,145 Non-recurring credits ........+00+: 10,779 
803,340 | 885,287 ND ccd ddcacddindees 368,479 
SEN Ndacadackiaceeacenede 56,677 
i SE ta ides cecceccneeeceeees 115,323 
Trade Investments.... Ce SS BU Meciwnasdvtecedéccaacsass 32,034 
Directors’ emoluments ............ 13,233 
Intangible Assets ..... 77,775 77,213 | Administrative charges ............ 3,973 
Contingencies and provisions, etc. .. 4,948 


Current Assets>— 










WRG etdarcccnuens 610,192 660,557 
ec wekinwancen 516,408 562,165 
Gilt-edged securities .. | 34,885 34,911 
Other marketable in- | 
WOU oc coxcccs 34,648 35,711 
pth tecaindaadeuas 182,760 196,056 


1,378,893 | 1,489,400 
2,360,440 | 2,561,197 


Pensions 
PUNO GURRUNERS 6 cc ccecccctcucee 
CU GION Sake ccescccccessccace 


Preference dividends .............. 
Profits retained by subsidiaries ..... | 
Ordinary dividends. .............+: | 


Reserves (parent company)......... 
Brought in (parent company)....... 
Carried forward (parent company) . . 


Year’s Free Scrip Issues ...... 












13,417 
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gas industry still intends to buy large volumes of gas from 
coke ovens—and of tail gas from refineries where it is at 
present burned to waste. But it also has great hopes of 
importing liquefied methane—natural gas—from oilfields 
where this is at present wasted or recycled into the wells. 
The process of liquefying gas at the oil port, and recon- 
verting it into gas in Britain, is fairly straightforward ; but 
moving large volumes of liquid around the+seas at minus 
250 degrees Fahrenheit is a more complex exercise. The 
Gas Council’s project has grown out of an American plan 
to carry this gas up the Mississippi in barges insulated with 
balsa wood ; but the smal! tanker in which it is planned to 
carry a trial shipment across the Atlantic “within 18 
months” may possibly use more conventional insulation or 
refrigeration methods. 


CAPITAL ISSUES COMMITTEE 


Sifting the Borrowers 


OR the first time a measure of the volume of the work 
F of the Capital Issues Committee has been published. It 
appears in the September issue of the Monthly Digest of 
Statistics and a summary of the salient figures is reproduced 
at the bottom of this page. Refusals by the CIC to new 
domestic cash issues are small both in number and amount, 
which may mean that financial advisers by this time know 
pretty well what will be acceptable. But the CIC has obvi- 
ously rejected applications with great reluctance, which 
makes some of its individual decisions appear even more 
inexplicable. 

The stock market is the real test of any issue and it 
remains to be seen what function CIC will perform now 
that it has been given a new and stricter directive from the 
Chancellor. Consents are given subject to agreement on 
timing with the Bank of England if the amount is over 
£1 million or with the Stock Exchange authorities if it is 
below that figure, so there is a subsequent marshalling of 
the queue also to be faced by the borrowers. As far as 
domestic issues for cash are concerned, the CIC does not 
seem to have anticipated the Chancellor’s directive, for the 
sudden increase in the total amount of new issues refused 
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in the second quarter of this year is due entirely to the 
decision to turn down applications by three overseas com- 
panies to raise £201 million in the London market. 


ADVICE TO CONSUMERS 


Which to Buy? 


T has often been assumed that the laws of libel and 
[ Slander of goods in this country would daunt any 
attempt to set up an organisation to give consumer 
guidance in the way that Consumer Research and Con- 
sumers Union do in the United States. There are few 
effective differences in actual laws of the two countries—and 
the defendant’s position in both countries is somewhat 
easier than in cases of personal defamation. The main 
difference has lain in the climate of opinion in which the 
law has operated here: and recently this may have been 
altering. At least that is what a new organisation, called the 
Association for Consumer Research*—CR for short—thinks, 
It was launched this week to tackle just the kind of work that 
American organisations have been doing since 1929. 

Like the American bodies, this new association will be 
independent of Government and industry—no representa- 
tive of business, indeed, will be allowed to sit on its council, 
Though its initial funds have come from a charitable trust, 
it aims eventually to finance its activities entirely from sub- 
scriptions—tros. a year for, at first, four sizeable bulletins. 
These will carry the reports of tests undertaken at CR’s 
direction on named “ brands” of a variety of household 
articles and services (including hire purchase and mortgages) 
obtained in the same way as any paying customer. To begin 
with it will have only a small full-time technical staff of its 
own and will use outside laboratories and institutions to do 
the tests. Six sets of goods are examined in its first bulletin 
—electric kettles, sunglasses, aspirin tablets, cake mixes, 
scouring powders and pastes, and no-iron cottons—and 
there is also a reprint of a Swedish test of the Austin A35 
and Standard 10 (American tests of British cars are also 
to be published in future issues). A membership of roughly 
25,000, it estimates, would support its opening programme 
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A CREATOR OF 


CORDIAL RELATIONS 





MR. HAROLD GRACE, | erandah Cafe Barman on beard the P & UO ship IBERIA. 


E is a student of sociability—yet a master of the art of 
H creating it. He is a prince of pleasantness—yet subject to 
the whims and fancies of all who visit his domain. He is a 
magician with the skill and wherewithal to put a sharp edge on a 
dull appetite or take the raw edge off a deep depression, to quench 
a worth-while thirst or to light a glow that is ‘all glorious within’, 
His cap is crowded with feathers from the famouscocktails he mixes. 


A birthday, any anniversary, or even just a jolly get-together 
for the fun of it—mention it to him, and for your enjoyment he 
will produce a touch of genius born of infinite care for others. 


He is a creator of cordial relations. He is Mr. Harold Grace, 
Verandah Café Barman on board the P & O ship ‘Berta’. In 
helping to knit friendships between all who come under his benign 
influence, he is creating sound ties in the Commonwealth Lifeline. 


Operating from 122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3, 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company links Britain and Britons with the 
Mediterranean, Aden, Pakistan, India, Ceylon, 
Australia, Malaya and the Far East. 


& 


A COMMONWEALTH LIFELINE 





The leisurely way to 
France... 


via SOUTHAMPTON 
—LE HAVRE 


A modicum of relaxation in the midst of business 
is always pleasant. That’s what the night service 
from Southampton to Havre gives you between busi- 
ness appointments in London one day and a repetition 
in Paris the next. 

Whether you live in London or conveniently near 
to Southampton, there is no happier start than a cross- 
ing by the s.s. Normannia. 

The boat-train leaves Waterloo 
at 7.30 p.m. Dinner is served 
on the train which gets to 
Southampton in time for 
some light refreshment on 
board before you retire. By 
joining the ship earlier in 
the evening at the docks you 
can have dinner on board and 
a restful evening in the lounge. 

s.s. Normannia, one of our modern cross-channel 
ships, has no less than 325 sleeping berths, generous 
smoke rooms, lounges and bars, and a spacious dining 
room. 

With good food and drink at reasonable prices, 
a really comfortable berth and the knowledge that 
s.s. Normannia has stabilisers __ 
to smooth out the roughest sea, 
you travel comfortably overnight f | 
to arrive early next morning : 
in France. 

For first-class passengers in 
a hurry for an appointment, a 
connecting train leaves Havre 
at 7.00, reaching Paris at 
9.23. Alternatively, you can 
breakfast leisurely on board 
and travel by the 8.45, first or 
second class, arriving 
Paris 11.41 a.m. 

Go via Southampton-Havre — the leisurely way 
to cross the Channel ! 










Full information, Tickets and Reservations from Principal 
Travel Agents or Continental Enquiry Office, British Railways 
(Southern Region) Victoria Station, London, $.W.1 


SOUTHERN 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 





If you wish to take your car by s.s. Normannia, apply well in advance 
to the Central Motor Car Booking Office, British Railways (Southern 
Region) Victoria Station, London, $.W.1, or through the A.A. or R.A.C. 
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If you know this you know 
Thermotank 


To the traveller by aircraft, ship or train the 
* punkah louvre’ symbolises comfort. It is one 
of the patents of Thermotank Limited, the pioneers 
of air conditioning whose equipment brings 
warmth to North Atlantic winters, cool breezes 
to tropical summers, protects ships’ cargoes and 
dilutes and extracts dangerous gases in coal mines. 
In fact wherever control of the atmosphere is 
essential for physical comforr or industrial pro- 


THERMOTANK. LIMITED, 
Telephone: Govan 2444 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, 


SCANDINAVIA, SOUTH AFRICA, 


HOLLAND, 


GOVAN, GLASGOW, S.W.1 


cesses, Thermotank equipment will produce the 


required conditions. 

Air conditioning of ships was first carried out by 
Thermotank nearly fifty years ago, and marine 
installations are still the company’s major activity. 
To ensure that ships’ air conditioning problems are 
dealt with speedily, Thermotank have built up an 
unrivalled service organisation covering every 


major shipping route in the world. 
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of work ; as the numbers grow so will the frequency of 
its tests and its bulletin. Consumers’ Union started in a 
similarly small way with a budget of only $20,000 in 1936: 
today its income exceeds $3 million. 

The first reports of the association are not quite as brutal 
as its American counterpart, but they give far more out- 
spoken and useful views about particular purchases than the 
“Shoppers’ Guide” recently started by the Consumer 
Advisory Council—an adjunct to the British Standards 
Institution. Issued for the same subscription, “ Shoppers’ 
Guide” discusses articles against the measure of the BSI 
Kitemark, which is a guarantee only of minimum satisfac- 
tory performance. The bulletin published by CR—entitled 
“ Which ? ”»—goes further and rates goods according to 
several criteria of usage above the minimum that manufac- 
turers ought to be allowed to get away with. Its value, 
obviously, lies particularly in helping the consumer to dis- 
criminate between complex branded goods such as con- 
sumer durables where the maxim “ Caveat emptor” rings 
somewhat hollow. The owner seldom knows how to judge 
what goes on inside a refrigerator, for example, and in any 
case would probably break his guarantee if he started look- 
ing. Nor are such items bought often enough to learn by 
one’s mistakes. Unfortunately people who are going to 
spend 10s. a year to read these publications are mainly those 
who are already exercised by the need for advice. That, too, 
is the limitation of Consumers’ Union even with a member- 
ship, today, of 850,000. In time a system of graded label- 
ling, as in Sweden, might usefully supplement consumer 
reports of such restricted circulation. Perhaps CR could 
consider adding that to its plans for future developments. 


COPPER 


Dual Pricing Ended 


LL who believe in free commodity markets—and they 
A include Sir Ronald Prain, chairman of the Selection 
Trust group of copper companies for he is a director of the 
Metal Market and Exchange Company—should rejoice that 
dual pricing for British consumers of Rhodesian copper has 
ended and that the London Metal Exchange price will in 
future be the one acknowledged yardstick, whether con- 


sumers take their 
copper from Roan 

450 ;- 
£ perton : LONDON METAL pa ope and 
of i EXCHANGE ufulira or from 
Ai fy CAs Rhokana and 


Nchanga. The Rho- 
desian Selection Trust 
; p group of companies 
RHODESIANG | T* has abandoned its 
, practice of selling to 
British consumers at 
fixed prices. The 
negotiations between 
the RST and the 
Rhodesian Anglo 
American group of 
companies to find a common pricing basis have also 
ended. The decision in 1955 by Rhodesian Selection 
Trust to sell to British consumers at fixed prices was taken 
at the request of the consumers. Similarly, as the latest 


SELECTION TRUST 


COPPER PRICES 





statement from RST points out, it has been abandoned at 
the request of the consumers’ spokesmen, the British Non- 
Ferrous Metals Federation. 
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The chart of London Metal Exchange cash copper and 
the RST price shows just how fixed the “ fixed ” price was. 
It did not remain steady, but like the prices of the Metal 
Control, with which Britain was saddled at the end of the 
war, it moved in sharp jumps, and when market forces 
were pulling copper sharply downwards, as they have been 
this year, the jumps became much more frequent. It is 
not too cynical to say that consumers liked fixed prices 
when the fixed price was much below the market and when 
Roan Antelope and RST shareholders were footing the bill 
but they disliked it when it was on the average a little 
above the market. When they asked for fixed prices the 
consumers suggested that “substitution by some other 
more stable commodity ” was likely to result from the high 
market price. In its latest statement RST allays that fear : 
“Present price levels no longer constitute a threat to the 
development of copper as an industrial raw material.” It 
might have added that there are some difficulties for an 
industrialist costing a product made out of a raw material 
bought from two sources at different prices. 

In the market the abandonment of the fixed price has 
had only a minor effect. Copper—over {£400 a ton last 
year—was last fixed by the RST group at £200 a ton. Since 
the abandonment it has dropped to below {190. But there 
are lessons from the experiment in price fixing that need 
to be learned. First, there is really no better yardstick of 
copper prices than the Metal Exchange. Secondly, since 
that is the only effective yardstick it is desirable that pro- 
ducers and consumers should try to make it a valid one 
based on something more than the marginal tonnages that 
now pass through the market. In putting copper through 
the market the Rhodesian Selection Trust group has indeed 
been the better of the two groups, but nearly all important 
consumers buy their copper on long-term contracts based 
on the market price but not bought and sold there. To make 
that market price a reality something more than a marginal 
tonnage ought actually to be traded through the market. 


AIR TERMINALS 


From Waterloo to Cromwell Road 


ONDON’S new western Air Terminal, which replaces 
Waterloo, opened its Cromwell Road doors to air 
passengers last Friday. This choice of site was perhaps 
the best that BEA could find once it had to vacate the 
South Bank for other development. But as a temporary 
terminal “ intended to fill a gap of seven to ten years pend- 
ing development of a permanent air centre in London ”"— 
and pending, too, that splendid day when somebody will at 
length decide whether a rail link is to be laid from the air- 
port to an accessible inner point—the new location will not 
make air travellers’ lives any more attractive. The coach trip 
from there to the airport may take only 40 minutes, against 
65 minutes from Waterloo ; perhaps only 30 minutes once 
the Cromwell Road extension has been finished, complete 
with flyover at Chiswick. But for passengers laden with 
luggage this new terminal is not as accessible as Waterloo, 
except by taxi or bus. The nearest Underground railway 
station is 500 yards’ walk away and the present car park 
can hold only some 25 vehicles. Plans for a larger car 
park on a site alongside (where a “ permanent ” terminal 
may be built) are now being prepared : but any decision 
about adding platforms to the underground line that passes 
below the terminal is being held over until it is also decided 
whether a permanent building should be put up. 
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These snags may have been unavoidable in the time in 
which the new location had to be chosen and built upon. 
The terminal building itself is about up to the standards 
of recent airport architecture, and has, at last, a 24-hour 
catering service. The actual construction was, without any 
doubt, an impressive performance. The building, which 
stands on a concrete and steel deck of about two acres over 
the railway line, was put up in 108 days. It should act 
as a model for the building industry of what careful planning 
and prefabrication can do. 


RAYON 


Courtaulds Digests Celanese 


HE decision of Courtaulds to close the company’s quite 
T sizeable rayon filament factory at Aber in North Wales, 
which employed nearly 1,300 people, is in part a sign that 
the setback to filament sales which first became noticeable 
three or four years ago has now been accepted as permanent. 
In one sense, this is a process that has been going on ever 
since the end of the war. Viscose rayon production has 
nearly trebled, but has been concentrated largely on the 
staple form of the yarn. Demand for staple is still growing ; 
large quantities, for example, are now going into carpets. 
The older, filament form of rayon was once widely used for 
underwear until competition from nylon dealt it a heavy 
blow. It was also used for the kind of crepe dress fabric 
that has suffered a fashion eclipse since the late 1940s and 
for others that are most vulnerable to competition from 
greatly improved cotton fabrics. For a time, an expansion 
in industrial uses such as tyre cord took up the slack. But 
although industrial demand as a whole is consistently steady, 
it is not indefinitely expanding. The demand for synthetic 
tyre cord is closely tied up with the fortunes of the motor 
industry, and the yardage made has been lower during the 
past two years than it was in 1954 and 1955. 

But the closing of the North Wales factory is also one of 
the steps in rationalisation that follows the Courtaulds- 
Celanese merger. It may be worth glancing at the steps so 
far announced since they illustrate the gradual process of 
digestion that follow the merger of last Spring. 


(1) The closing of the Dunfermline factory of the Celanese 
subsidiary R. E. Walker Reid and Co. 


Third Year of Publication 
‘“‘MOTOR BUSINESS”’ 


The September issue of this quarterly research bulletin 
for the motor industry and allied trades will be available 
shortly. The contents will include :— 

The British Motor Industry in Perspective—an analysis of 
the importance of the industry in the United Kingdom’s 
economy and a review of the prospects for production 
for the home and export markets. 

The German Motor Industry—an analysis of the structure of 
the industry, its output, exports, and prospects with 
detailed tables and charts. - 

The Dutch Market for Motor Vehicles and Tractors. 
The Bulletin is fully illustrated with charts and tables. 
An annual subscription to “Motor Business” costs £20, 
single copies are available at £6 each. 

Further details available from:— 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 


22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
WHItehall 1511 Ext. 42. 
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(2) The announcement that the acetate yarn production 
side of both companies was to go to Celanese with a 
new combined fabric division for both companies. 

(3) The announcement that Lustre Fibres is to be the 
overseas representative for the yarns and fibres of 
Celanese as well as of Courtaulds. 

(4) The use of Courtaulds Tested Quality scheme for 
Celanese products and the consequent elimination of 
the Celanese Tested Quality scheme. 

(5) The announcement of certain redundancies at the 
Celanese main works at Spondon near Derby. 

(6) The closing of the Courtaulds works at Aber. 

(7) The closing of the Celanese Record Mill in Lancashire 
(making ready wound weft and employing only 95 
people). 

(8) The indication that there will be some redundancy at 
Celanese House in London. 

But there is no sign that Courtaulds intends to follow the 
example of ICI and cease production of its milk-based 
protein fibre, “ Fibrolane ’—possibly because it sells at 42d. 
per pound, against 5od. per pound for ICI’s now-defunct 
ground-nut fibre, “ Ardil.” 


BANK V GOVERNMENT 


Belgian Government Refused 


OT for the first time the Belgian Government has been 
N refused an increase of its overdraft with its own 
National Bank and has been told how to avoid recourse to 
unhealthy inflationary finance of this kind. Under the con- 
vention that governs the activities of the National Bank 
of Belgium a ceiling of 10,000 million Belgian francs has 
been set to the direct advances which the Bank may make 
to the state. The total recently crept over the limit to 
11,688 million francs. When this happened the new 
Governor of the National Bank, M. Hubert Ansiaux, sent 
the Minister of Finance what was tantamount to an ulti- 
matum giving him until Tuesday of this week to produce 
a satisfactory scheme for stopping fresh borrowing and deal- 
ing with the excess overdraft. The Government has 
capitulated by announcing new indirect taxes, mainly on 
petrol, which ‘are to bring in 2,500 million francs a year. 
In addition plans are now being made for a substantial 
Government loan consisting of 53 per cent five-year bonds, 
the proceeds of which will be used to reduce the advances 
from the central bank to a figure well below the legal maxi- 
mum. Under the preceding Governor, M. Maurice Frére, 
the National Bank of Belgium, though a nationalised institu- 
tion, had acquired a formidable and enviable reputation for 
maintaining its independence against government after 
government. His successor has quickly shown proof of the 
excellence of his training. 


FLAT STEEL 


Colour without Paint 


uT of £1,000 worth of motor industry output, it was 
C) calculated a year or two ago, paint might cost about 
£11—possibly about two per cent of a motor manufac- 
turer’s “ bought-in ” materials. Other metal finishing pro- 
cesses, plus the fairly elaborate equipment for spraying, 
handling, and drying that most manufacturers use in their 
paint shop, may bring this up to quite a significant element 
in manufacturing cost. Flat steel that would arrive at the 
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Wen of the world 


The staff of Cable & Wireless Limited is indeed a 
family of nations. Men and women of over 50 races 
are working for the company in teeming cities and tiny 
islands . . . passing news, business and social messages 
and information of all kinds between the countries of 
the Commonwealth. Here is a Chinese operator on 
the Company’s staff at Hong Kong. 

Cable & Wireless Limited owns a world-wide net- 
work of 140,000 miles of submarine cable which it 
maintains with a fleet of 8 cable ships. It also owns 
and maintains wireless relay stations on the trunk 


routes, operates the overseas telegraph services of 
most of the colonial territories, and cable services in 
various other countries throughout the world. 

This great organisation, although it does not accept 
or deliver cables in this country, is always at your 
service Overseas. It is set in motion whenever you 
send a cable from any Post Office which accepts 
telegrams, or from your telephone or Telex instal- 
lation. Cabling is very easy, very swift, very sure 
ond the cost of a Greetings cable to anywhere in the 
Commonwealth is much less than you’d expect. 


Cable & Wireless Istd 
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factory ready finished and painted, providing it could readily 
be formed and drawn in the press shop, would be a material 
well worth the consideration of the manufacturers of motor 
bodies, and even more of other durable goods made out of 
flat steel with a fairly high degree of paint or enamel finish ; 
John Summers of Shotton, the sheet steel supplier, is now 
offering one, “ Stelvetite,” a sheet steel coated with the 
plastic polyvinylchloride. 

Similar plastic-coated steels, al] using pvc, have been 
offered in the United States for some time, and the British 
Iron and Steel Research Association has developed a 
process ; other British steel companies with continuous 
strip mills are not likely to be far behind. Summers expects 
its sales to come first of all from outside the motor industry, 
in furniture, kitchen equipment, and the chemical industry. 
It does the coating in coil form, bonding the film 
of pve (14 thousandths of an inch thick, which is far thicker 
than the three layers of paint a British car is likely to get) 
on to the steel in coil with a special adhesive, which it 
believes to be better than those the American suppliers have 
been using. Summers says that “ Stelvetite ” can be bent, 
formed, seamed, deep drawn and welded without damaging 
the plastic coating. The sheet (bonderised or zinc-coated 
on the other side) is being offered at a price about three 
times more than the same sheet uncoated, but Summers 
argues that against the cost of other coatings or other 
materials “ Stelvetite” should offer a better bargain. 
Summers also claims that it can be made available in almost 
any colour, provided sufficient quantities are ordered: and 
it should stand up to the weather a good deal better—which 
is of particular importance to the growing population of 
British cars that spend their spare time parked in the open. 


TRANSPORT 


Investing in Canals 


RITISH WATERWAYS, which is the present name for the 
division of the Transport Commission that runs its 
canals and inland waterways, has now announced how it is 
to spend the last £14 million of its current £53 million 
development programme. This will be allocated to the 
Grand Union Canal between London and Berkhamsted 
and will be spent on bank protection, building and enlarging 
locks, and dredging. Since the programme was announced 
in January last year, said Sir Reginald Kerr, its general 
manager, this week, work put in hand by contract and 
direct labour, together with orders placed for plant and 
equipment, total over {£14 million. 

Capital spending on canals has, by the standards of most 
transport activities, always seemed minute. But canals 
now carry only some 10 million tons of freight, mainly 
over short distances, or about one per cent of total 
inland tonnage, plus a small but growing volume of 
pleasure traffic. The development programme was to be 
devoted to its “ Group I Waterways,” the seven most used 
canals leading from the principal river estuaries. They 
amount to about 330 miles and account for a large pro- 
portion of the available traffic and most of the Waterways’ 
revenue surplus. These canals, the Commission decided, 
were to be developed. Another thousand miles or so were to 
be retained as potentially valuable, and their standards of 
maintenance improved. Since 1954 maintenance expendi- 
ture has risen slightly from £557,000 to £688,000 last year, 
and all are now able to take craft with full loads. 

This decision to concentrate efforts on those canals that 
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on the commission’s reckoning could be made profitable 
did not please bodies like the Inland Waterways Association 
that have nostalgic hopes of a canal revival. But British 
Waterways (which owns the canals and their equipment, 
but only a third of the craft using them) has shown itself 
highly sensitive to criticisms of neglect. The Bowes Com- 
mittee, appointed in February last year to report on the 
future of all inland waterways, is now nearing the end of 
its work; it should soon be able to say whether the 
Commission’s policy has been right. 


WATER IN THE OFS 


Without a Pinch of Salt 


INES often have too much water and in the gold mines 
M of the Orange Free State it is salty, brackish 
and destructive of life. They pump 18 million gallons of it 
up each day, and have secured from the farmers every 
depression for miles around for it to evaporate away. This 
makes the flat veldt more depressing than necessary to the 
eye, and ruins the land for farming. The land in any case 
is poor, capable only of growing mealies, and on the mines 
rests the responsibility of preventing the spread of complete 
agricultural devastation. 

A pilot scheme has now been put in hand at Free State 
Geduld. There, the world’s first large-scale desalting plant 
will be working by 1958, capable of producing 2} million 
gallons of fresh water a day. The cost of treatment in this 
plant (including capital redemption and service) will be of 
the order of 2s. 6d. per 1,000 gallons. Consumers will in 
effect pay 2s. 3d. per 1,000 gallons for the purified water 
needed for domestic and industrial purposes in the gold- 
mining areas and for use in uranium reduction plants. But 
the cost of treatment is expected to fall sharply. If it does, 
it is likely that more plants will be built. The objects are: 
first to take care of unwanted torrents of brackish water 
(thus holding in check the area of surface devastation) ; 
secondly, to restore already devastated areas to agricultural 
use ; and thirdly, if costs fall sufficiently, to use the purified 
water for irrigation. Those are the ultimate hopes. This 
is an experiment worth trying. 


RICE 


A Surplus Vanishing 


ORLD rice exports reached a postwar record of over 
5-3 million milled tons in 1956. Demand for rice 
has continued strong this year, Thailand’s shipments up to 
August showing a 40 per cent increase at 1,134,000 tons, 
and Burma’s a rise of 10 per cent to 1,184,000 up to July. 
Exports from the United States, however, show the greatest 
expansion. In the first half of the year they totalled 465,000 
tons, two and a half times larger than in the same period 
Jast year. India, Pakistan and Korea particularly have con- 
tinued to take large quantities of United States surplus rice 
under foreign aid programmes. As in 1956 these shipments 
have contributed greatly to the expansion in exports. 
Owing in part to smaller harvests in Japan and Ceylon in 
1956-1957, demand seems likely to remain strong. 
The Food and Agriculture Organisation in its latest 
review of the rice trade* suggests that supplies may be lower 


~ * Food and Agricultural Organisation Commodity report on 
Rice, No. 8—August, 1957. 
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Fly to U.S.A. or Canada on business or pleasure at reduced fares 


Day in and day out, the year around, B.O.A.C. offers you the 
finest service in the finest, fastest airliners from the U.K. to 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Boston, San Francisco and Montreal. 
And now there is the added attraction of B.O.A.C.’s special 
reductions on transatlantic fares. For example . . . 

15-DAY TOURIST EXCURSIONS .. . save you nearly £35 on the normal 
Tourist Class return fares. 

FAMILY FARES PLAN (15th Oct.-31st March) . . . makes it easier 
to take the whole family because only the head of the family pays 
full fare. 

B.O.A.C. operates express services to U.S.A. and Canada with 
superb DC-7C airliners (fully-reclining sleeper seats for all de 
Luxe passengers). Also super-luxury Stratocruiser ‘‘ Monarch” 
services London-New York direct. Other de Luxe, First Class and 
Tourist services to Bermuda, the Bahamas and the Caribbean. 


£100 DOLLAR ALLOWANCE FOR U.S.A. AND CANADA 
Pay your fare in sterling—spend the full dollar allowance on 
your holiday. 

Consult your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Travel Agent or 
B.O.A.C., Airways Terminal, Victoria, S.W.1 (VIC 2323); 
75 Regent Street, W.1 (MAY 6611); or offices in Birmingham, 
Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool and Glasgow (see your Telephone 
Directory for details). 


°?; World leader in air travel 


BOAC 


takes good care of you 


Remember — it costs no more to fly by B.O.A.C. 
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than usual in the next month or so. Exporting countries 
have reduced their stocks during the last few years and 
exports now come mainly from current production. In Asia 
harvests are late this year and rice from the 1957-1958 crop 
is unlikely to be available for shipment before the begin- 
ning of 1958. Nor will supplies from the present US crop 
be available for foreign aid exports until next Spring. There 
is not likely to be a shortage once new crops are available, 
but the rice trade could well be entering a new phase. There 
is now almost no surplus to cushion prices against short term 
scarcities and the cuts in US output will mean less rice 
available under special agreements. Rice is also likely to 
meet competition in Asia from other grains whenever cheap 
supplies are available from stocks. American wheat may 
take the place of American rice in Asian granaries. 


SHORTER NOTES 





Johnson, Matthey, the British platinum refiners, has now 
reduced its price from £34 an ounce to £31 an ounce to 
come into line with Baker Platinum, which made a similar 
reduction at the end of July. Meantime, the free market 
price, a good indicator of world demand, has stood at a 
discount below the refiners’ prices for most of this year. 
Dealers now quote around £29 an ounce. This market is 
largely supplied by Russian metal. The “free” market 
supplies considerable quantities to the United States and 
the Continent, roughly half to industry and half to the 
jewellery trade. When the oil companies are on a buying 
spree they usually also have to supplement their purchases 


FORD MOTOR 


—— expected the half-yearly 
profit figures of Ford Motor to be 
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year the profit earned per vehicle, part 
of which no doubt results from the 
manufacture of spare parts, and profit 
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on the free market. This has not happened for some 
months. 
- * * 


Diamond sales again reached a high figure in the June 
quarter of this year. The total of industrial diamonds plus 
gem stones sold through the central selling organisation was 
for the June quarter of this year £19.95 million, the second 
highest on record. The rise was wholly in sales of gem 
stones ; industrial diamond sales declined by over {1 
million. The table shows the movement. 


Sales for Quarters Ended Gem Industrial Total 
. £ £ £ 
30th June, 1956..... 12,390,315 6,855,391 19,245,706 
3lst March, 1957.... 10,972,484 6,769,530 17,742,014 
30th June, 1957..... 14,467,447 5,482,004 19,949,451 
* * * 


The adoption of the report and accounts of Canadian 
and English Stores and the re-appointment of three of its 
directors were carried by overwhelming votes in the postal 
poll. 


* * * 


Holders of the ordinary shares of Ocean Wilson (Hold- 
ings), on which 3s. per share has already been repaid, are 
to be repaid a further 1s. per share. The resulting 16s. 
ordinary units will be sub-divided into 4s. units. 





Both newspapers have effectively 
raised their interim ordinary dividends, 
the Daily Mirror from the equivalent 





good. They are good, exceptionally so. 
What investors did not expect and 
what in fact they have received was 
an increase in the interim ordinary divi- 
dend. It has been raised from 2} per 
cent (which was followed by a final of 
5 per cent) to 3 per cent. The £1 ordi- 
nary units rose 2s, to 33s. 
Commenting on the results the direc- 
tors speak of “the recovery from the 
difficult situation in the early months of 


Six months ended June 30, Dec.31, June 30, 
1956 1956 1957 
£'000s £’°000s_ = £’000s 
cide Leiy «- 77,772 67,900 79,945 
Gross profit ..... 5,629 4,361 9,160 
Net income ..... 3,424 2,191 4,922 
Vehicles sold ..... 178,379 142,363 166,234 
Sales value per 
vehicle........ £435 £477 £481 
Gross profit per 
VENICE. «<caca £313 £30} £554 
Gross profit/sales 7:2% 64% I11-4% 


1957, which .resulted primarily from 
petrol rationing.” They add that so far 
the recovery has been “ maintained.” 
That statement is adequate in the sense 
that it explains why the number of 
vehicles sold and the value of turnover 
has increased. But it leaves unresolved 
the paradox that while the average sell- 
ing price per vehicle has only risen 
Slightly in the first six months of this 


margins have leaped ahead. A greater 
use of capacity and higher selling prices 
offer only partial answers. Clearly the 
group has secured sizeable savings in 
costs per vehicle, savings which are 
easier to secure when there have been no 
drastic changes in models. 


DAILY MIRROR 


= national newspapers with the 
biggest circulations still seem able 
to withstand rising costs and record 
higher profits while those with the 
smaller circulations are facing hard 
times. Both the Daily Mirror and the 
Sunday Pictorial increased their earn- 
ings in the half-year to August 3Ist. 
The gross half-yearly profit of the Daily 
Mirror is £513,840 (against £445,229) 
and that of the Sunday Pictorial is 
£234,545 (against £194,853). The 
income both newspapers receive from 
trade investments has also risen, reflect- 
ing the cross-shareholdings between the 
two newspapers and the shareholding 
they have in Albert E. Reed, the paper 
and newsprint manufacturers. The trade 
investment income of the Daily Mirror 
is £447,556 (against £427,423) and that 
of the Sunday Pictorial is £310,177 
(against £243,933). 





of 6% to 7} per cent and the Sunday 
Pictorial from the equivalent of 84 to 
10 per cent. The last final payment of 
the Daily Mirror was to per cent and 
that of the Sunday Pictorial was 14 per 
cent. The increases imply confidence in 
a future which will be immediately 
affected by the increase in the price of 
newspapers. 


GLAXO LABORATORIES 


— ordinary dividend of Glaxo 
Laboratories, one of the leading 
pharmaceutical manufacturers, has again 
been raised. The effective increase this 
time is from 9} to 12} per cent. Yet 
even on this new dividend the yield on 
the 10s. units at 32s. 9d. is still a mere 3.8 
percent. That yield is a reflection of the 
big earnings cover on the dividend. But 
a pharmaceutical company that wishes 
to remain in the forefront has to provide 
heavily to meet the costs of continuing 
research and development. A big pro- 
portion of earnings has always to be 
retained and an earnings yield on such 
stocks is a poor guide to any investment 
decision. 

Despite the continuing growth in 
Glaxo’s profits, the yield now looks low. 
In the year to June 30th profits before 
tax advanced from (£3,106,000 to 
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£4,170,000 and net profits from 
£1,665,000 to £1,838,000, from which 
over £1,250,000 (against £1,100,000) was 
retained in the business. Those in- 
creases owe something to the inclusion 
of the earnings of Murphy Chemical for 
the first time, but they also reflect the 
successes scored by Glaxo in the 
development of new drugs in this 
country and in penetrating overseas 
markets. 


FAIREY AVIATION 


HE preliminary report for the year to 
T March 31st gives a glimpse of the 
affairs of Fairey Aviation in mid-stream. 
The reshaping of the Government’s 
defence programme slowed down the 
rate of delivery of the “Gannet,” the 
group’s principal product, and led to 
some unemployment of capacity. But 
Fairey is also active in the development 
and production of guided missiles. Like 
the other aircraft manufacturers it now 
has to shape its policies away from mili- 
tary aircraft and away from defence 
orders. The way the directors have 
chosen to broaden the base of the 
group’s activities is to join an atomic 
power consortium—a field in which the 
company has little previous experience. 

The preliminary report gives no clue 
to the success or otherwise of the new 
policy. But it does contain some arith- 
metically comforting facts. The gross 
profits of the group edged up from 
£2,065,097 to £2,128,353 and its net 
profits rose from £898,322 to £993,157. 
New ventures automatically require the 
support of retained earnings and the 
ordinary dividend is left unchanged at 
15 per cent. But this dividend requires 
only £177,287, so that the earnings cover 
is big. At 16s. 9d. the ros. ordinary units 
yield £8 19s. per cent. 


THE DOWTY GROUP 


HE Dowty Group was quick to see 
T the advantages of industrial diversi- 
fication at the end of the war. Ten years 
ago aircraft equipment represented 94 
per cent of its sales ; now it represents 
only 40 per cent. Sir George Dowty, the 
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chairman, explains that the group’s 
“largest activity is the provision of 
mining equipment, aircraft is secondary, 
and then comes railway and nuclear 
equipment.” This policy has been a 
success. Over the last six years turnover 
has trebled ; gross profits in the year to 
March 31st advanced yet again, this time 
from £1,495,191 to £1,651,580 ; and the 
ordinary dividend has been raised from 
7x to 9 per cent, tax free. And Sir 
George is sure he will be able to report 
“further growth ” next year. 

Expansion has a price and despite 
heavy profit retentions and the raising of 
£1,500,000 on a 6 per cent unsecured 
loan stock the group still had a bank 
overdraft of £405,835 against a cash 
balance of only £176,494 at the end of 
March. But the dividend is well covered 
and at 30s. 9d. the ros. ordinary shares 
yield 5.1 per cent. 


QUALCAST 


TS are the reasons that Mr J. E. V. 
Jobson advances for the fall of 
3I per cent in the gross profits from 
£800,567 to £547,283 of Qualcast, makers 
of lawnmowers and ironfounders, in the 
year to June 3oth last: 

(1) Foundry raw materials, particularly 
pig iron, greatly increased in price. 

(2) The foundry differential and the 
engineering wage awards increased costs 
considerably. 

(3) The recession in the automobile 
trade cut back foundry output severely. 

(4) The engineering strike caused a 
temporary close-down at some factories. 

Mr Jobson then adds that “ the opera- 
ting results for the current year are 
rapidly approaching the level of 1955-56, 
which was a record year.” 

This is some comfort to investors, for 
the fall in the group’s net profits (from 
£369,668 to £214,344) sharply reduced 
the cover on the maintained ordinary 
dividend of 24 per cent (which absorbed 
£162,500 net). At the same time, the 
group’s cash balance was reduced from 
£475,358 to £283,812. At 16s. 4$d. xd 
the 5s. ordinary units yield £7 6s. per 
cent. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 
** The Economist” Indicator 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: Oct. 2 Oct. 16 Oct. 30 
LAST DEALINGS: Oct. 15 Oct. 29 Nov. 12 
ACCOUNT DAY: Oct. 22 Nov. 5 Nov. 19 


7 sharp recovery of sterling and the 
Chancellor’s speech at the Bankers’ 
Dinner encouraged some small buying of 
gilt-edged stocks and prices hardened. 
Gains were limited and dated stocks 
attracted most of the support. Equities 
were still searching for a level after the 
change in Bank rate ; the extremely weak 
state of American markets, the implica- 
tions of the Chancellor’s statements and 
the heavy settlement last Tuesday 
brought The Economist indicator down 
6.6 points to 184.6, although some sec- 
tions became firmer after the settlement. 
Losses among dollar securities were 
severe; International Nickel dropped 
$11 to $1504 (London terms) on the sus- 
pension of nickel buying for the United 
States stockpile. 


Increasing personal consumption 
helped a rally in store shares, but losses 
of 2s. were common. Harrods was an 
exception, holding up at 67s. 3d. on 
continuing hopes of an offer. Building 
shares steadied, although APC fell 2s. 3d. 
and Tarmac 3s. 43d. to 73s. 9d. Motor 
shares eased generally; Rolls-Royce 
touched 94s. 43d., but Ford went ahead 
strongly to 33s. on the increase in the 
interim dividend. Bristol Aeroplane 
fell to 13s. rotd. before recovering 
to 15s. The heavy electrical and engi- 
neering stocks dropped several shillings. 
Shipbuilders were weak and Vickers 
ordinary declined to 31s. 6d., while the 
new were at a discount of 9d. and the 
loan stock £25 paid was at 3 discount. 


The proposed raising of capital by 
British Petroleum following the state- 
ment from the Royal Dutch/Shell group 
sent oil share prices tumbling. Despite 
a rally, BP lost 9s. 43d. and Shel] Trans- 
port 15s. Other stocks in the section 
moved erratically. Kaffirs remained quiet 
but platinum producers declined on the 
reduction in the metal’s price. Copper 
and base metal shares fell heavily. 


INDICATORS 


| 
1957 |Indicator*| Yield % 1957 | 1956 


Bases :—* 1953=100. 


Low | High | Low 
225-0 | 184-6 | 210-4 | 170-0 
(July 10); (Oct. 9) | (Jan. 4) | (Nov. 28) 


2} | Bar- | 1957 | 1956 
Consols|_ gains _—_—_—_—— 
Yield |Marked High | High 
207-6 | 203-6 
(July 9) | (Jan. 3) 
Low Low 


174-4 | 161-5 
(Oct. 7) | (Nov. 29) 


t July 1, 1935=100. t 1928=100. 
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93 #3 ait (Funding 24% 1956-61. .| at - i413 8 516 31) 12/03; 9/3 10 b| «64 aiCammell Laird....5/-| 9/9*% | 9/3* | 711 4 
99:3 | 984% (Conversion 4% 1957-58. .| 98% | 4 1 2)612 21) 99/3 | 21/9 5 b| 4 a\Dorman Long .....£ 1 22/6 | 22/14;8 2 9 
99} |. 97% (Serial Funding 2}% 1957.(99. 1 2199. 12.446 7 71/6 7 71 56/6 | 44/9 34a) 10 b\Guest Keen N’fold. 49/- | 47/9 |513 0 
974s | 9443 lem 2% 1958-59.. § 95% 14 810)5 9 94 59- | 43/3 4 ai T b\Metal Box ........ i 45/9 | 447- |5 00 
9 | 90} |Exchequer 2% 1960... 922% | 928% | 413 0;512 1 | 34~ | 22/3 6}5, 3 aj\Stewarts & Lloyds.{1) 23/9 | 23/3 | tag 
91} | 92% lexchequer 3% 1960. 944 94n 14 6 1)'513 10) g1~ | 58- 11 6} 5 alSwan Hunter...... Al 60/- | 58/- |510 4 
99%, | 93. (Conversion 44% 1962....| 9348 | 93 (4 3 2) 6 4 5 | 243) 19/- | 12$c 4 alUnited Steel. : 1} 19/6 | 19/9 |10 2 8h 
89} | 843 Savings Bonds 3% 1955-65: | St. | te eita ae | 120) 2elVickers........ -e£1) 32/9 | 31/6 | 6 7 0 
Fun 9 Wiaawel | | LECTRICAL | 
See r : | er 8 5 7\10 2 Oel 72/3 | 51/6 | 15 4 5 ajAssoc, Elec. Inds. ..f1| 54/9 | 51/9 |516 0 
923 | 86} |Funding 4% 1960-90..... 4 {| 863° | 219 0/416 S5ll55- | 41/9 4 a} _8}0/Br. Ins, Callenders. 4 S/S | B/S 18 9 
81% 74 = |Savings Bonds 3% 263, 14 753 1/4 4 7;);515 12) 30% | 24/9 433d 14§a\Decca Record ....4/-| 26/3 | 25/3 618 7 
944% | 88 |Exchequer 3% 1962-63.. 88 88§ |4 1 0'510 2 | 3673 | 24/- 15 15 clElect. &Mus. Inds. io 29/3 | 27/3 |510 Q 
89 & 83 = |Exchequer 2%, 1963-64. . 84} 84* -4 4 615 7 Tl 64/9 | 48/- 10 6} «64 alEnglish Electric .. 55/3 52/3 |5 7 3 
83{; | 77% (Savings Bonds 24% ’64- 67 774* | 783° | 3 4 ; : a zs 59/- | 41/3 44a\ 8 HGeneral Elec Electric . i 43/9 | 41/6 (6 0 & 
74 |Savings Bonds 3% 1965-75, 68 69% i TILES 
84 78k Funding 3% 1966. 78 79§ -4 3 0; 5 12 111) 9443 | 17/103} 6 a 3 a\Bradford Dyes. A 18/14 17/10}10 1 4 
%} | Olt IVietory 4%, 1920-76 ..... 93 934 3 2 8418 11t] 28 | 23/- | 2haj  6h0|Coats, J. & P......f1| 23/10) 23/6 | 7 811 
88% | 80} (Conversion 34% 1969.. ea 81 81% (417/515 7) 37/9 | 28/3 | 4a 6 biCourtaulds........ 1} 29/ 29/- | 618 0 
814 69$ (Treasury 33% 1977- 80.. = 70} 703 |}4 0 9/519 21) 38/73 | 32/9 1240 5 a\Lancashire Cotton. .{1) 35/10}, 35/44 | 9 17 10 
80 | 68 (Treasury 3$% 1979-81...) 68 69 4 110 6 O 22] 43/7} | 30/103} 2$ai 12}0|Patons & Baldwins.f1| 37/10} 37/14 sa 
Tt 574 |Redemption 3% 1986-96 ‘ eBt 59 314 8 512 ll Suops & STORES 
803 | 634 (Funding 34% 999- 2004..! 63% 633 (|313 0/516 1 24/6 13/9 16 3 ajBoots Pure Drug. A 19/9 | 19/6 |4# 2 9 
814 | 68 (Consols 4% after Feb. 57) 69} 69 3 6 7/516 5f)47y | 34/44 20 7ha|Debenhams ..... 10/4 37/10} 37/44 | se a 
1 | 604 (War Loan 34% after 1952) 63 | 63) |3 4 3:512 8f| 55/74 | 33/3 15 50 biGt. Universal ‘A’. 5/4 42/14 | | 41/6 | 7 16 § 
75} 584 (Conv. 3$% after Apr.1961, 614 | 612 .3 5 8,514 Sf} 57/3 | 30/3 | 10 a| 20 b\Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/4 45/14 | 43/44. | 3 9 
654 514 ITreas. °% after Apr. 1966 534* | 53 3 43/511 9f| 30/3 | 19/3 20 b| 12}a\United Drapery. ..5/-| 25/44 | 24/6 | 6 12 8 
55H 45 |Consols 24%........04.- 46* | et (3 2 2'5 8 2f| a9 | 38/3 2636} 13$a!Woolworth....... 5/-| 43/6 | 41/6 | 416 5 
55 44 Treas. 24% after Apr. "75 45 | 454 3 3 7,510 8f Motors & AIRCRAFT 
964 88} |Br. Electric 44% 1967-69. 90 {| 90} 313 1/514 711 91/6 | 13/103} 3$a\ _640|Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 15/- 15/- | 613 4 
80% 70 |Br. Electric 3% 1968-73..| ‘714 | 714 |4 5 3/516 71) 9/73) 6/— | 846) Nil a\British Motor..... 5/4 6/9 | 6/9 | 6 6 
784 66 _—|Br. Electric 3% 1974-77. .| 674 67 (4 3 91516 61) qo | 29/78| 56d ; a\Ford Motor ....... 1 31/6 | 31/- § 3 3 
92% 794 ‘Br. Electric 44% 1974-79., 80 80% '315 5 517 31} 45/9 | 32/- 1 bi a\Hawker saan. fl 34/6 | 33/3 |6 0 § 
81}; | 70$ ‘Br. Electric 34% 1976-79., 70% | 70% | 4 1 3/518 41) 53~ | 41/9 | 104 12a dLevland Motors. . 46/- | 45/- |511 1 
904 81 Br. Gas 4% tk 81% 824 318 0 5 17 0l 121/- | 94/44 5a = b|Rolls- Royce a cei ee 7 98, 1} 96/3 [e240 
87} 78 Br. Gas 34% 1969-71 ....) 784 79 403'514111 9/1t | 5/11} 12 ¢ 8 cjStandard Motor...5/-| 6/93 | 7/- 1514 3 
723 58} Br. Gas 3% 1990-95 ..... | 58g* | 598*/31411/511 91 SHIPPING 
80% | 70 |Br. Transport 3% 1968-73 714 | 71 |4 5 3(516 Tilq7 34/6 | 64a) 1 bIBrit.&Com’wealth10/-| 36/- | 34/6 |5 1 § 
88; | 78 (Br. Transport 4% 1972-77| 78% | 79 | 316 9/517 5il a7 |! 23/- 3al 8 bCunard........... 1) 24/6 | 24/- 9 3 4 
125 59 (Br. Transport 3% 1978-88 59g | 603 |319 4°516 Ol} 3g, 27/- | 5b 3aP #0 Deié..;..... y 29/-* 27/- | 518 8 
50/3 | 34/6 | 3a} 6 biAssoc. Port. Cem.. £1! 36/9 | 34/6 |5 4 5 
27/3 | 18/6 324c} 10 a\Beecham Group. . .5/-| 25/103} 25/3 | 6 8 10 
| lw 41/9 32/- | 8 44a\Bowater Paper . Al 34/-. | 33/3 +710 5 
Prices, 1957 DOMINION, Price, | Price, | Yield, | 68/10} 45/3 | 8 8 4 ajBr. Aluminium ... £1) 48/-* | 45/3" | 5 6 0 
. ; a CORPORATION AND | Oct. 2 » | Oct. g, | Oct. 9, | 46/44°| 35/103) 115 +9}a\Br. Amer. Tob. . "30/-| 39/9 | 39/- 6 13 10 
High | Low | FOREIGN BONDS — | 1957" ; 1957 | 1957 5 11/4 | 1a 114OB.E a. ‘A’ Defd.. 5/5 a1/- | 20/6 }6 2 0 
e 4 = - = 39/- 30/- aiBr. Oxygen ....... F = 3 
| | y s. d. | $765 | $56 46 3 al\Canadian Pacific. “35 $59 | $56 | 514 6 
81} 75 | australia 33% BOGE séxccies 76} 76% i 519 Ol si toy 15/6 ne 3 a\Dunlop Rubber. .10/- 18/6 17/9 512 8 
974 864 \Fed. Rhod. & Nyas. 5% 1975-80. 8? | 8% |6 1 51 46/6 | 38/7 b| 4 allmp. Chemical. .... Al 40/14*) 39/6" | 5 1 3 
758 67} iS. Rhodesia yy a eer eee 69} 693 518 Il 50/6 | 37/- | 34 84a\[mp. Tobacco ..... {1 40 39/9 |10 11 5 
87} 774 IN. Zealand 4% 7 MEG KteecKceceal 78 77} {5 18 3i $222 ($147 93. ibe $3- = Int r Nickel. .D.p.v. $1614 1$1504 49 0 
105} 97 LA. 53% DT ME ticnedeacusscee 98 | 97 | 5 14 Tl 36/9 28 /- 2ha\ J. Lucas (Inds. Boas £1 28/ 103) 28/- 5 7 3 . 
93} 843 \Agric. Mortgage 5% 1959-89 ....... 844 | 84} | 6 3 Ol 19/3 12/4} 2a4¢ 5 al\Monsanto Chem. . .5/- 14/9 14/- 416 5j 
69} 554 Met. Water. Board ‘B’ 3% 1934-2003) 56 | 554 {517 3l 18/3 f 14 104, eae 10/- 15/6 | 15/3 611 3 
87 72? ‘German 1% ca nee Enfaced 5%)..| 862 | | eee 55/6 | 39/3 | 10 BA. E. Reed........ 1| 41/3 | 39/6 |8 2 0 
27% emer sess n2ess oo | 15/103] 12/14 | 20 4 224clSears Hidws. “AP. 15/-| 12/3 | 12/32 |9 2 8 
70/3 | 60/44 | 12 44a\Tate & Lyle....... (1, 61/104) 60/1035 8 5 
70/9 | 55/9 714b| 74a\Tube Investments. . i 60/- | 55/9 |5 7 8 
13/6 | 53/3 114 2$a\Turner & Newall. 1 56/3 | 55/103} 418 5 
Prices, 1957 Last Two ORDINARY | | Price, | | Price, | Yield, [114/6 | 72/- 6 a| 114bUnilever Ltd....... £1) 85/6 | 79/3 |4 8 5 
Dividends | Oct. 2, | Oct. 9,| Oct. 9, 44/- | 30/6 t4}a| 10 b|United Molasses ide 32/3 31/- |719 0 
ee ‘| (a) (b) () STOCKS —| 1957 | 1957 | 1957 Maus, Bro. 
High | Low | | 137/6 |115/- | 50 | 20 alAnglo “American 10/98 9° nese ~*}5 12 0 
e Ses = are 29/- | 24/- 24a} +10 b|Cons. Tea nds ‘ 
309 | 19/6 % | 4 BE lds “48. Amer 25/- | 25/- 5 4 : 113/14 92/6 150" 0 a\De Beers Def. Reg.5/-| 97/6 | 95/- {10 10 6 
47/3 | 40/6 7 6) 6 a B . rare '42/- |6 310 | 26/3 | 19/9 a 5 a\Doornfontein....10/- 21/9 21/6 an 
} | a\Barclays Bank.....£1' 44/- f- | Tit 4/-| 10/1} | 10/- {12 0 0 
35/3 | 29/3 46 4 a\Barclays D.C.O. ...f1) 31/- | 30/- | 5 6 8 | 12/10} 9/44 30 30 cjLondon Tin ...... / / ) 
42/6 | 34/6 746) 7 ach tered B k....£1 40/- | 39/6 Tuu] 94 | 25 a} 15 b\NchangaCons. ....£1) 94 | 9) [10 10 6n 
1/3 429 | 1d  @falloyds Bank 1) 44/9 | 43/9 16 3 5 56/41 | 45/4. | 504] 50 bPresident Brand ../-| 51/6 | 50/8 | 917 0 
B3 \643 | 9B oa ia nd Ba po 679 | 67/3 |5 9 6 | 24/9 | 16/74 | 25 | _8$a\Rho. Selection Tst.5/-| 17/6 | 16/74 |... 
40/6 | 30/6 5 b ates, haan ae ta 316 | 306 (611 2} 55/- | 41/- | 124a| 30 b[United Sua Betong.£1) 49/3 | 49/6 fl7 3 4 
51/6 | 41/ | 5 alNat. Discount “B’..f1) 31/6 | 30/6 | /1y | 60 blWestern Holdings 5/-| 75/74 | 73/14 | 616 9 
/ 41/- 645) ete ae a. £1, 44/- | 41/6 | 6 O 6 1 : 
NSURANCE 
9/- | 65/- 4310 30 a|Commercial Union 5/-| 70/-* | 68/9* | 5 6 8 
11/6 110/- 12ha| 87}|Legal & General . 5/-115/- 120/- |4 3 4 
22 | 174 | $50 | +20 alPearl............. £1) | 18§ | 611 9 
46 354 |t125 cit1324¢ Peon ‘A’ ge 36 | 364 | 6 7 3 —— loet. | Oct. 
REWERIES, ETC, | | : | 
1%5/6 106/- | 33 0 10 a|Bass iacae ivewins 117/- ag |7 8 4 | : : a : | | ; , 
an ine lus WoralGuinness, 7. 1 iGt 39/- | 39/- |6 8 2 [can, Pacific ..| 29} | 288 JAm. Viscose ..| 34} | 324 }Intl. Nickel ..) 804 | 75 
81/3 | 63/6 7 a| 17 b\Whitbread ‘A’.....1) 75/14 | 15/- | 6 8 O N.Y. Central .| 234 | 214 [Beth. Steel ..| 42% | 41} [National Dist, 224 | 21 
' / | a cree Pennsylvania.| 174 | 16§ chrysler saees) | a6t | 12 ae 76} | = 
13/7 mer. Tel ‘171$ 169 [Crown Zeller. | vi _ ee | 
119, i Tt, f "8 ; f spat, ee “fl gor ny fs 5 4 "7 Standard Gas. .| 3} < DuPontdeNm. 180} 178 td. Oil of N.J.| 584 ot 
£25 £152 | 1740 74a\Royal Dutch ie fl.| £203 18} 2 9 3 Western Union) 16; | Ford Motors. .| rt 48§ JU.S. Steel....| 603% | 57 
218/3 1153/14 | t1Szo WF I vids ixceweanas £1\178/9* |163/9* | 319 8 Alumin’m Ltd.) 363 | 34 sen. Elect... .| 61} | 604 |West’house E.| 60} | 58 
104/-_ | 59/44 | Pee ae 10/ 3 | 73/3 as m. Smelting.| 48 | 44$ [Gen. Motors. .| 40} | 394 [Woolworth... x = * 
* Ex dividend, t Tax free. Assumed average life approx. 10 years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d, in £. (a) Interim dividend. in 
dividend, (c) Year’s dividend. (e) % earliest date. ” (f) Flat vila. (h) On 10% (j) On 134%. (t) To latest date. (n) After Rhodesian tax. 
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STATISTICS THE ECONOMIST OCTOBER 12, 1957 


Industrial Profits and Assets 


Tue tables below continue the analysis of company balance sheets and profit and loss accounts which was introduced in 
The Economist of January 22, 1949; the figures are discussed on an earlier page in this issue. 


Comparative analysis of 583 profit and loss accounts published July-September, 1957 (£’000) 


Breweries 
and Distilleries 


(15) 


Clothing and 
Footwear 


(it) 


Food and 
Confectionery 


(38) 


Shops and 


Industry Stores 


Tobacco Building Engineering Iron and Steel 


No. of Companies 


(id 


| | 
Prev. | Latest | 
1S| 19,797 20,899, 34,037 36,723 6,044| 5,803 
4 739 701 1,010 992) 18! 133 
13-26) i 5| 5 | 5 
742, 651) += 767'—«‘'1,010 47 | 53 


21,291) 22,277) 35,825 38,730 6,277, 6,054 
3,684. ca 4,897, 5,634 982 
7216, 11,929) 12,577| 2,019 
1,657 2:39! 3,067) 529 
1,314, 2,024 2,054 
186, "249, "325 
135, 356224 
63 50!) 
137 
233 
426) 
3,285 


3 780 
4,786, 
6,448) 


7,279 


Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | 


| 
26,037} 27,042, 28,956, 22 
430| 275) 325) 3 


“569 
27,036) 
5,378 


8.338) 
1,796, 


Year 


| Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest | Prev. 


Latest | Prev. _ Latest | Latest 


Prev. 
Gross trading profit 

Income from investments .....06+ 
Other current income..... ecvccee 
Non-recurring credits .. 


33,813 37,393) 1,673, 1,952 24,807, 


1,550 1,880 55 56 “a 
nett) a eee eee ! 
2,226 781 100 


“72 617) 

37,589 40,054 1,828 2,080 25,810 

3,722 4,148 230, +233, ~—«5,035) 

12,236 13,708, 622, 702, 7,933) 

3152, 3.925| 163 196 1.405 
587 


| 
167) 942 
89 10, 169 
745 120 546 
325 12 377 


731} Dr.2 ... | 140 
1,341)... Soe 

407 35 
4,087| 


eeeeereeees 


Total Income.. 


eer eeeeeseeeece 


27,919 
2,052 
10.776 
2'683 
388 
449 
63 
127 


514) 


318 


an 
1383 


30,005, 
2,270) 
11,319 
3,343 


420 
367 


101 


IOs. siecheownesebaxene 
Income tax ....... ecccccccccccece 
Profits tax eccccecers 
Directors’ emoluments ...... 
Administrative charges 
Contingencies, provisions, etc... 
Pensions 





Minority interests 

Loan interest 

Preference dividends 

Profits retained by subsidiaries.... 


Ordinary dividends 

Reserves (parent company) 

Brought in (parent company) 
Carried forward (parent company). 


2,383 
1,126 
1,632 


"428 
1,632 Dr. 78 Dr. 91 
2,074 Dr. 91} Dr. 113 

















| 
Newspapers, | Miscellaneous | 
Paper and Manufacturing 
Printing 


Chemicals 
and Paint 


Electrical 
Manufacturing 


(26) 
| Prev. | 


Motors, Cycles 


Industry and Aircraft 


Shipbuilding 


Shipping Cotton 


No. of Companies | (3) 


(20 


| 
| Latest Prev. 


10,794 3,580 | 4,133 


} | } 
| , Latest | Prev. | Latest | | Lacest | Prev. 
5540 2! a 21,149 7,582 6,380 17, 300! 17,765; 52, 320 56, 186) ead 


173) "323 353 194 ‘Iss 1,322) 1,299 2,682 667, 7 82 | 133 


1| I gs ny 49 is i satel 
= a7 237 240, 476,347, 2,089 199 = 118, 1,400 | 
9,479 11,633, 5,062 

eee] 


7,857, 6,804 19,367, 19,540 56,398 61,083 
3,758, 3,895, 1,144 


2,378 8,697 9,910) 
6.214 18,205 18,901 1,471 2,249) 749 | 
1,686, 4,003! 5.098 532, B15) 614 

141) 131 


806, 2,719 2,704 «139 

87, 897) 884 - 41 26, 5 
118, 1,005, 1,012; 286 177 20 
we 390. - 


369) 
| | 
381, 971, (904, 
208) «= 430,510) 
450, 1,085! 1,065) 
4,678 6,231, 


1,973} 

| 
2,324| 7,021) 7, ér3 
1536 4,773| 3,780) 
3/812} 10,856| 12,343 
12, 343 14, 364 


Year | Prev. | Latest | Latest 


4,131 
134) 


Prev. 


5,760 
177; 


Latest | Prev. Prev. 


Latest 
Gross trading profit............ oe 
Income from investments 
Other current income........sese6 
Non-recurring credits ... 


4,469 
138 


"205 


Total Income. 4, 265 


749 


cececccvcccccoce | 


4,477 


1,327 
1,154 
325 


Depreciation | 
Income tax ....ccccscccccccccecs ee 
Profits tax 


848) 
1,570 1 645 
337 439 


Directors’ emoluments 94 ” 
Administrative charges 2) 2 
Contingencies, provisions, etc...... me I 
Pensions 2 
85) 
7 


72| 
196 


| 

403, 
608! 
1,435 
1,573 


7 
1,849 
455, 


433 
20) 
112) 
22 


40) 
85| 
109) 
252) 


809) 
972| 
1,372 


3,71 = 
6,160, 
2,346) 


675) 
309) 
762) 
671) 

1,452 

| 

2,144 

3,221| 


4899 
4.958) 


74365) 
5,909 
2;169) 


700 
536 
631 
731 


2,150 
652 


493 
46 


10 
62 


402 


952 


Minority interests 

Loan interest 

Preference dividends 

Profits retained by subsidiaries .... 


“ 


739 


507) 
156} 
1,573} 
1,807) 


153 


“igs 
899 


900) 
1,080 
1,019 
I 084) 


76 
15! 
62 
394 
Ordinary dividends 

Reserves (parent company) 

Brought in (parent company) 
Carried forward (parent company). 


488 
1,023 
1,893 
2,098 





4,822!) 


Silk and 
Rayon 


(5) 


Other 
Textiles 


(11) 





| TOTALS 
Industry | 


ALL GROUPS | 
583 Companies 


Other 


Companies* 
No. of Companies 


Latest | Prev. 


3,257) 
289) 


Prev. 


3,510) 


Latest | Prev. Latest 


3,307 
178 


Prev. 


4,283 
197, 


Year | Prev. 


323,158 


Latest 


26,929! 


; Latest | Prev. 


5, a 


Latest 
Gross trading profit 


7,576 
Income from investments 


3,301 6,467| 24,73! 


Other current income 
Non-recurring credits .. 


22) 


Total Income....... ecvccces 


Depreciation..... 
Income tax 
Profits tax 


1,230 
1,118 
374 


151) 
12 


seer eeeeeseesees | 


Administrative charges 
Contingencies, provisions, etc..... 
Pensions 


Minority interests 

Loan interest 

Preference dividends 

Profits retained by subsidiaries .... 


Ordinary dividends. 

Reserves (parent company) 

Brought in (parent company)...... | 

Carried forward (parent company). | 
! 


1,235 
974 


21, 


1,240 
832 
350, 


149) 
| 
7 
119) 
423 
” 
261) 
113) 


974) 
_— 


145 


237) 








301) 
40) 


331) 
16 





* This group includes canals and docks, entertainment, finance and land, hotels and restaurants and warehousing. 


4,028 
14 
1,436 


4,387 
9,079 
2,789) 

624 


137) 


14,430 
354 
11,738 


50,844 


110,250 


26,682 


12,824 
3,466 
6,816 | 
3,197 


5,756 

6,732 | 

6,068 
26,270 


43,553 
39,256 | 
62,471 | 
70,437 


























Gilt-edged securities 
Other marketable investments .... 
Intangible assets 














Total Assets 


See eee eeeneees 





Net balances due to parent company 


THE ECONOMIST OCTOBER 12, 1957 


Industry | 
No. of Companies | 


Year 


| 
Breweries 


Clothing and | 
and Distilleries 


Footwear | 








| 
Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest 





Prev. | Latest Prev. Latest Prev. | Latest | Prev. 
| 120,341 134,937, 3,380 3,654 86,537) 96,849 56,270 64,488 287 195 69,263 
14,359 14,479 127 313° 2,151; 1,738 3,276 3,679 45 45 5,907 

| 84,577 89,516; 3,625 4,257 47,653) 59,970 40,382 44,925 286 263 44,987 
27,074 29,970; 2,113 2,530 21,099 22,539 58,509 63,591 157 163 32,43! 
19 13}... eee 249 156, ... ove eos eee 355 
2,398 3,407) 41 282 «1,110 ~=—1,070 66 63 oe 403 
11,751, 13,453; 1,252 1,178 13,206 12,424 9,057 13,383 7 45 8,429 
1,828 = 1,242) ae 89! 922 1,132 1,166 I 1 2,321 
4,269 4,161) 146 398 11,720 11,896 3,338 3,268 95 122 2,143 

















266,616 291,178 10,696 











Bank overdrafts and loans ........ 
Reserve for future income tax .... 
Depreciation and obsolescence .... 
Re PE caiccccacdeeseenae 
Other provisions 
CONG Havcatensevederadenees 
Other current liabilities .......... 
Revenue res. and carried forward. . 
Net balances due to subsidiaries... 
Minority interests 
MON MEN -ScNs cewecsescccse bees 
Preference capital 
Ordinary capital 


















seem eee ween eeee 









Total Liabilities 











. 513 16,306 

13,559 13,620) 785 957 8,044 
24,441 27,860; 1,373) 1,576 32,226 
22,906 25,682 153} 449 4,726 
2,857 2,649 33 56 2,059 
15,588 17,656, 1,386' 1,536 24,592 
15,227| 18,080 713 751 6,565 
53,972, 60,426 2,219 2,444 36,922 
7 ss 4 5 83 
13,184 13,068) eee 2,094 
29,969, 32,429)... its 6,741 
11,708 12,749 1,216 1,214 13,950 
62,527 64,517; 2,401 3,111 30,308 





Food and 
Confectionery 


(38) 








2,169 
7,416 
13,982 
35,380 


STATISTICS 
Comparative analysis of 583 balance sheets published July-September, 1957 (£'000) 


Shops and 
Stores 








5,526 
12,692 
10,008 
23,317 
181 
29,718 
16,897 
25,991 
60 
12,680 
8,817 
9,127 
17,016 


(13 








12,612 184,616 207,564 172,030 194,563 


Tobacco 


878 





7,012 
13,562 
12,211 
25,536 
189 
34,969 
19,047 
31,817 
87 
13,006 
9,174 
9,127 
18,826 





10,123 6,534 6,40! 
Hae 6,290 6,546 12,471 13,184 2,054 1,912 
59 67 23,271 26,333 30,951 35,274 7,172 7,975 
109 107, 13,386 14,363 17,023 16,536 3,153 3,583 
ee coe | 449 427 ~=1,702_ ~=‘1,695 se ws 
9 6 25,069 27,486 32,478 35,783 3,770 3,670 
7 2, 5,940 5,884 14,387 15,925 2,098 2,076 
4 9 28,644 32,213 45,967 53,479 6,625 7,333 
541 31 125 36 ~ aes 
co | cee 3,973, 4448 1,436 1,545 727 712 
37 34 8736 8480 5,746 8,663 800 | 791 
158} 188 8,744 8,732 12,198 12,484 1,483 | 1,474 
152 152 31,073, 31,945 42,093 45,013 9,396 9,536 








(46) 


Building 


Latest 


74,450 
6,799 
44,080 
34,574 
146 
338 
8.411 
2,332 
2,292 


834 166,239 173,422 222,978 250,899 














Engineering Iron and Steel 








(77) 


Prev. Latest Prev. Latest 
79,410 88,613 17,468 | 19,795 
4,107 4,544 83 | 20 
67,704 77,843 7,460 | 7,659 
50,684 56,514 6,486 | 6,696 
45 34 102 

1,602 1,612 on on 

15,310 17,482 3,992 2,953 
1,866 1,925 809 1,311 
2,250 2,332 1,119 1,118 











37,519 




















Industry 







No. of Companies 

















Intangible assets 





Bank overdrafts and loans ........ 
Reserve for future income tax .... 
Depreciation and obsolescence . 
COE CONGIVER coc cccccccccs 
Other provisions.... 
er 
Other current liabilities .......... 
Revenue res. and carried forward. . 
Net balances due to subsidiaries... 
Minority interests ................ 
DEE. eadauccccwseesbemae 
Preference capital 
Ordinary capital 



















Total Liabilities .............. 


Year’s Free Scrip Issues 






Industry 





No. of Companies 









ORG cccadcckvercaweudeke 
Trade investments 
Stocks 








Net balances due to parent company 
Gilt-edged securities.............. 
Cash 






Other marketable investments .... 
Intangible assets 
















Total Assets 


seem eee eee eeeee 





Bank overdrafts and loans ........ 
Reserve for future income tax .... 
Depreciation and obsolescence .... 
Capital reserves. ......ccccccccece 
Other provisions 
DIS Sandlot cata tedneaek 
Other current liabilities .......... 
Revenue res. and carried forward. . 
Net balances due to subsidiaries... 

POPC WU sc ocuis cteeceseees 
Oe, EE 
Preference capital 
Ordinary Capital 

















Total Liabilities 











Year | 


Net balances due to parent company | 
Gilt-edged securities.............. | 
Cash 


Cther marketable investments .... | 


| 


: spas Chemicals Electrical 
Shipbuilding and Paint Manufacturing 
(3 (14) ee) 





Prev. Latest 





Prev. Latest Prev. 


2,499, 2,842 679, 4,316 
7,164 9,873, 10,175, 11,131) 82,955 
5,374 6,436 8,877 9,111) 46,524 
es | ee 50 186 
545 545, 690) 671 15 
3,320, 3,203 4,687| 3,786 3,702) 
| 82 66 132 











Latest 


ey 


154,729 


(20) 


1,609, 1,641. 1,475 1,407 4.984 41184 
4,440 5.142, 6,296, 7.069 25,150 28,711 
3,316, 2,764, 2,918 3,055, 11,851, 16,172 
105, 21, ‘232; 198 +269, += 282 
4,501| 5,537, 6,994 7,585, 33,52/| 36,480 
1563, 2:420'  2,551|  2°387, 11°389| 11,369 
6,133, 7/254 9,352! 10,006 37,513, 40.471 
Coins asd 6 2; 2,337) 1,599 
1,569| 1573 586, 569 1.262) 21046 
125, "119 2,282, 2,781 16,62/| 23,004 
2,682) 2,572 3,265 3.262 14,325| 14.220 
6.912} 9932 8.963 91022 27,467) 31.936 
"32,955, 39,072 45,199 47,550 202,296 227,093 
4,482 420 | 2,225 «270 


Silk and ! Other 
Rayon | Wool Textiles 
(Ss 14 (Hh) 


Latest Prev. Latest Prev. 








33,552 35,040 21,591, 23,235 19,477 
66! 560 633 1, 7 
8,649 8,449 22,482 27,952 9,653 
3,31} 3,650 — 8,206 4,600 
4,930 4,931 548 580 343 
1,813, 1,419 5,461; 3,141 1,907 
see ons 395 447—s:1,693 
1,961' 1,976... 5 308 


Latest 


| 
| Motors, Cycles | 


and Aircraft 


Prev. 


17,036 
1,252 
13,805 


7,082 


T7401 
5 


Prev. 


Latest 








Latest 


yay ory Miscellaneous 
Printing | Manufacturing 
(20) (98 










6,055 
5,406 
183 
5,201 
2,353 
8,881 
3 


91 
991 
1,927 
10,319 











Prev. | Latest Prev. 








50,917 
5,536 
16,549 
22,547 
182 
1,967, 1,533 
14,716 

5,275) 
14,124 


135,834 
15,285 
91,062 

116,792 

16ll 

11,479 

34,034 
3,019 

22,430 





6,665, 6,509, 17,309 
17,389 19,299 53,741 
2,854 2,807| 27,883 
1,293 1,193| 1,929 
14,426 16,311} 77,070 
5,448 6,166) 16,879 
31,140 34,121) 78,399 

3 2,434 
6,050 5,239) 9,906 
4,478 4,532) 10,385 
12,792 13,613! 30,800 
19,998 20,857| 80,254 
123,184 


Rubber 
(55) 





Prev. | Latest | Prev. 


Latest 





Tea 
(55) 


Latest 











16,750 
94,074 


123,725 


1,216 
11,663 
32,934 


17,925 
57,378 
28,274 

7,387 
81,546 
19,568 
87,014 

3,234 
10,939 
10,556 
30,427 
82,521 


7m 


—_——————— 
Seen EEIEERIEEEEnenneneeeneeenee=—en == 






16,900 17,176 21,696 
973, 1,228 488 
1,858 1,732 12,239 
872 863 8,194 

a oe (ans 
1,961, 1,476 1,064 
4,712 4,445 9,587 
462 466 274 

. 6 eo 


23,352 210,247 228,774 1,135,849 |1,256,432 
1,132, 32,339 34,756 100,432 | 109,297 

12,889 16,614 19,304 610,192 | 660,557 
7,923 67,57! 79,615 513,535 | 560,026 

ae 20 34 2,873 | 2.139 

1,140 1,633 1,523 34,885) 34,911 

9,133. 18,779 20,955 182,760 | 196,056 

509 9,/13 9,216 34,648) 35,711 

1h 6 §,312) «64,580 877,775 77,213 





4,153 2,251, 







Shipping Cotton 


(4 6 














Prev. 





Latest Prev. Latest 














50,442 
2,331; 3,331 306 655 
&!5 860 17,643 17,004 
8,136 8,200 5,995 6,058 

| 

2,603 2,601 232 | 232 
10,647 11,634 3,561 3,092 
4,984 5,176 22 23 














; 1,495 56! | 623 
8.694 9.016 10,044| 10,747 
4,334 4420 5,747| 5,938 
1725 ism Cw | 
10,688 11.289 3,065 3,365 
7,072, 7,572 3,015 1.801 
26,599 30,252 13,090} 13,812 
3,835 3,860 2,250) 2,239 

379 «| 429'—~=Cfs«3;478 3.263 
4,675 4,675 2.050} 2.050 
12,355 13,000 8 350\ 8,350 
81,480 87,968 53,209 53,630 

450 


TOTALS 
ALL GROUPS 


583 Companies _ 


Other 
Companies* 


(37) 














Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest 















37! 363. 1.021, 1,729 1,120 
2,648 2,533 2,444 3,279 1,430 
14,097, 15,137 8,262, 9,010 5,452 
4,439 4,592 1,059 1,490 1,883 
497 456 105 67 90 
2,317 2,473 3,759 4,569 2,861 
1,263 1,203 3,331 3,841 1,474 
7,191 = 7,245 sett “a 7,204 
- 144 149 «1,188 1,283 172 
3,087 3,031 2,954 2,717 5,481 
8,835 8835 7,328 7,327 4,929 
10,008 10,008 11,878 11,978 6,629 




















703 
1,363 
1,564 
5,333 

4 
1,100 


5,774 


54,897 56,025 58,795 64,612 38,725 39,742 23,809 26,354 27,738 27,404 53,542 56,089 361,628 398,757 2,692,949 


5,934 
os 
1,100 


5,845 


106 59 2,753 
1,650, 1,053 1,957 
2,408) 2,673 «1,745 
3,697' 3,668 6,658 

749 732 53! 
1445 1,556 7,626 
2,254 2,200 7,928 
4,555 4,541 8,487 

oe 29 

=_— 441 

147 147 2,082 
10,684, 10,775 13,305 








138, 2,123 





3,820 25,26! 32,143 115,399 134,858 
1,833 9.125 8,380 112,341 | 113,207 
2,201 33,345 37,678 332,509 371,145 
7,125 26,32! 28,138 192,305 208,305 
492 5,166 5,979 20,895 27,290 
8,017 52,768 59,722 361,134 396,379 
7,479 13,303 15,302) 142,946 | 156,332 
9,005 39,304 44,438 498,064 | 554,557 
“we 806 1,463 6,428 6,670 
8) 31,119 31,034 92,332) 94,230 
370 61,800 69,230 174,249 | 194,647 
2,082 23,993 23,996 178,414 | 179,982 
13,584 39,317 41,254 465,933 494,740 
2,932,342 


137 


eee eee as Sama 
* This group includes canals and docks, entertainment, finance and land, hotels and restaurants and warehousing. 








1,069 22,948 | 13,417 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 
World Trade ............... This week 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages Sept. 21st Western Europe: 
Production and Consumption Oct. 5th Production and Trade...... 
Sept. 14th British Commonwealth ...... 
Sept. 28th Western Europe: 


This week Prices and Money Supply srr 14th 
This week United States t. 28th 


Sept. 21st 
Oct. 5th 


STATISTICS 


External Trade 
Financial Statistics 
Industrial Profits 


World Trade 


(Million US Dollars) 
Exports (f.0.b.) 


Imports (c.i.f.) 
| Annual Rate 
Apr. to 
une 


1955 Apr. to 
ar., June, 


1948 1955 1956 


Tete (*)........ §56 060000 cneeeeeees ° 
STERLING AREA 


United Kingdom 


UK overseas territories 
Hong Kong 
Nigeria 


Northern Rhodesia 

Nyasaland 

Southern Rhodesia 

Pakistan 

South-West Africa 

Union of South Africa 
EUROPE 


Belgium-Luxemburg 

Denmark 

[OOS bsp agenebekosbansenenel 
Germany, Federal Republic 


CI kv ccenenesnccscsoneenen 


Total related areas (excl. sterling area) 
Netherlands Antilles 


NORTH AMERICA 


Canada (?) 
LATIN AMERICA 
Argentina 
NE 6kkWesesesansss buena wenee 
DD Cai hkbedan eke se eebeeedeor 
PM jcc tcaeesennweueewean a 
Mexico 


Venezuela 


REST OF 


53,985 


15,014 
6,605 


16,022 
12,666 
3,556 


6,534 


| : 4 Annual ‘Rate 


1956 | Jan. to 
1957 


‘1957 


519 
309 


93,335 


9,292 


2,442 
563 
3TT 


10,047 © 
1,887 
364 


222 
1,269 
41T 


| 
| 21,781 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


8305 


1,358 
724 


484 


401 
1,059 


26,060 
2,776 
1,057 
4,911 
6,135 
1,856 


2,688 
633 
1,726 


1,507 
313 


3,371 
803 


20,337 
15,553 
4,784 


7,872 


929 
1,423 
472 
580 
607 
668 
268 


24,358 
| 19,081 
5,277 


8,414 
944 


26,698 
21,775 
4,923 


8,935 


1,109 

1,381 
502 
560 
769 
626 
282 

2,518* 


6,955 
525 
781 


2,628 _| 2,690 


18,327 
8,370 
1,753 

523 
169 


17,735 
,046 


714 
3,443 


1,539 


2,764 
544 


11,082 
8,058 
3,024 


684 


- 93,522 
10,867 
2,723 
651 
381 
9,932 
0 

1 

246 
1,413 
273 
572 


1,249 


1,482 


29,033 
2,830 


17,521 
12,369 
5,152 


2,471 


1,524 


33,233 
3,272 


4,599 
1,062 


20,007 
13,752 
6,255 


7,940 


25,850 
11,852 


“916 
1,746 

388 
1,981 
“631 


1,508 
731 


4,276 
1,338 
2,506 
2,038 
362 
5,145 
1,258 
20,212 
14,090 


6,122 


7,920 
1,185 
1/292 
426 
364 
1,082 
348 
1,388" 


8,945 
494 
782 

4,260 


1957 


Figures cover general trade as far as possible. Area totals include estimates for countries for which data are not available. Data refer to calendar years. 
(‘) Excludes China (mainland), USSR, and non-reporting countries of Eastern Europe. 
adjustment for trade between the two areas. 


(?) Partly estimated. 


(?) Including the trade of Newfoundland in 1948, with 0° 
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Financial Statistics 





EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
For the five days ended October 5, 1957, there ' iat ee rer 
was an “above-line” deficit (after allowing for Sinking HE average rate on Treasury bills at (£ million) j Oct. 26,7 Oct. 3 | Oct % 


Funds) of £3,160,000 compared with a deficit of | the tender on Friday last week was 
{27,360,000 in the previous week and a deficit of| again virtually unchanged, at £6 12s. 1.31d. 


1956 1957 | 1957 






































S Issue Department* : 
{11,096,000 in the corresponding period of last year.| per cent. The margin below Bank rate Notes im circulation ...... 1,883-2 | 1,970-9 | 1,973-0 
e was a net expenditure ‘‘below-line” of i Notes in banking dept.... | 42-1 29-4 | 27-3 
There cos I “area aioe has been less than 8s. per cent in every Govt. debt and securities® | 1921-2 | 1,996-2 | 1,996-3 
£23,661,000, leaving a total deficit from April Ist of} week since the change in Bank rate ; Other securities.......... 0-8 0-8 0-7 
{528,937,000 (£541,583,000 in 1956-57). immediately before the margin was | (°!d coin and bullion. o-* =< 2 
y Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3:0 3-0 
1§s. 3.76d. per cent; throughout the 
April 1, | April 1, } Week |5 days anking Department: 
Esti- | 1956,’ | 1957,” fended | ended period the discount market has maintained | Desosie : 
£7000 mate, to to’ | Oct. | Get. | its common bid at £98 7s. The rise of Public acc 18-7 12-4 16-0 
1957-58} Oct. 6, | Oct. 5,} 6, 5, 11: : a NGM ii asacaaccaud 232-3 | 224-3 | 226-5 
1956" | 1957’ | 1956 | 1987 | £3-9 million in applications (to £403.7 | Others... 74-1) 77-0 | 73-7 
million) and the fall of £10 million in the Total 325-1 | 313-7 | 316-2 
“11; . Securities 
allotment to £260 million combined to Government ............: 3-4 1} 269-4 
reduce the proportion allotted to appli- Discounts and advances 4 2 14-3 
Income Tax....... \2176,250] 572,586) 641,426} 20,134 23,568 : ‘ Sita basdescawedeens 
OE | 149,000] 36,200] 37,600} 1,200, 900 cations at the common price from 55 to ce chk ace 6 -3 | 304-0 
Death Duties .....| 170,000} 85,000! 92,900} 2,200 2,200} 47 per cent. Banking department reserve. 1 1-9 29-8 
Stamps ‘i 60,000 52,800 | 35,700) 1,100| 1,300 Vpiiaiiah 
oy Tax, EPT } } * . $ TOPOTUION — ccc cee cecccese 
retro | 255,000} 104,600; 127,200} 5,400' 7,400 Continued bear covering in the exchange 
Other Inland Rev. | market and sterling payments by the 
ONE ciseacsees 500 210 110 


3 authorities as they absorbed gold, have led 
30,034) 35,368| tO easier credit conditions, with balances 
——~\--—— | sometimes unlent—despite the need to 
25,145) 17,235 

17.735 16,.240| repay loans taken from the Bank last 


week. The Bank gave help through pur- 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced to £2,000 million from £2,025 million 
on September 11, 1957. 





















831,396 | 934,936 








Total Inland waa sss 








CO. iicecccsa '1204,250 


605,971 | 620,426 
BE veaieenwranets | 912,850 


445,450 462,440 





TREASURY BILLS 





Total Customs and 








| > 

Waele sa <icveses (217,100 j1051,421 | 1082, 866 | 42, 880 33,475 chases of smaJ]l amounts of bills on Amount (f million) Three Months’ Bills 
Motor Duties ..... 93,000} 19,110; 22038] 32a 734} JHursday last week and Monday this won 

week, when in addition one or two houses Average Allotted 
PO (Net Receipts).! 20,000}... aie wal ate o' at Max. 
Broadcast Licences! 31,000} 9,800! 11,000) ... | -.. took very small loans at 7 per cent. Allotment | Rate® 
Sundry Loans..... | 32,000} 24,756: 22,903 351) 36 . ‘ ‘ 
Miscellaneous... . . | 185,000] 77,106) 98,721} 7,305 6,640 Sterling has gained steadily on the 
We cccnssiuic’ 5288,850 2013,589 2172,464| 80,892, 76,253 United States dollar, reaching parity on 280- 





Monday and $2.80;3 by Thursday, a gain 
96.272 24.299| Of 32 Over the week; it gained 4;'spf to 
: : ; 

DM 11.763 against the Deutschemark, its 
2,286) 2,47 | highest level since March, 1955. 
62,800) 51,510 


91 438 78, 376 


Ord. Expenditure | | 
Debt Interest ..... | 640,000 374,891 | 346,359 
Payments to N. Ire-} \ 

land Exchequer..| 69,000} 31,896: 34,086 
Other Cons. Fund .; 10,000 4,706 4,630 
Supply Services . . . 4072,282 '1931,349 2015,802 

























260- 
250- 
250: 
230: 


220- 
Teal: +++ secrcces 4791, ,282 2342,842 2400, 877 


* 
0 
2 
7 

9 | 210- 

LONDON MONEY RATES a 210 
3 
8 
2 
9 
8 


Cc ecco ecoscoso eoocoe 


Sinking Funds ....| 38,0001 18,107: 18,8471 _503' 1,037) as | on 
sialic enceea th % | Discount rates % 
. mk fate (irom 9" 2 ills : : ‘ 399: 50- 
“Above-line” Surplus of; = — ek eee > s nae Pt mock a a 367. | 250. 
Deficit: -----+----+----- 347, 360 | 247, 260} 11,096 3,160 | Deposit rates (max.) ee ee 347-9 | 250: 
“Below-line ” Net Expendi S| Abe dad acecase 5 4months 63-65 399 270: 
Mir so sac teeen ented euns 194,223| 281,677} 13,617, 23,661 Discount houses.. 5 6months 6j-6}) 
Total Surplus or Deficit ----| 541,583 528,937} 24,713 26,821 


‘ sai 260: 
Day-to-Day 43-55 Fine trade bills: 


| Money 
| 





















; Short periods .... 5} Smonths 73-8} 

Net Receipts from : i } Treas. bills 2months 6} 4months 7}-8} * On October 4th renders for 91 day bills at £98 7s. 0d. 
Tax Reserve Certificates. ..[ 144,878} 144,324} 9,109 15,016 | 3months 6% 6months 8 -9 secured 47 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
Savings Certificates ...... 19,000} —1,300} 4,300) —700)__ i calla ___._—*'| The offering this week was for {260 million at 91 day bills. 
Defence Bonds .......... — 22,454 167; — 481 


Premium Savings Bonds. . 





2,000 









LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
| Official 
FLOATING DEBT Rates 


(£ million) x October 9 










Market Rates : Spot 






October 8 


October 9 






October 3 October 4 





"Octobe r7 





























Treasury Bills Ways and Means | | 
en ” Advances } United States §...; 2-78-2-82 “79% -2-79H | 2-793-2-79% | 2-793-2-79% |2-794-2-804 ‘2. 804-2: 80.4 | 2-804, -2-804% 
os S nn a Me eee =i 70 & -2-704% 2-71g-2-71h | 2-714-2-71§ [2-71 %-2-71 Hh 2-71 Hh—-2- 71 2-71 -2-71% 
ate Floating | French Fr........ 1167-18-1184-82} 11794-11793 | 1180}-11803 | 11793 T1804 | 1182-11824 | 1182}-1183 11823-1183 
Tender Tap Public | Bank of ; Debt | Swiss Fr. ........ [12-15% -12- 33 ]12- 23-12-2358 12-23}-12-23h| 12-23-12-254/12-249-12-25 |12-254-12-253 12-26 12-26} 
| Depts. | England Belgian Fr. ...... 138 -95- 140-10- 140-10- 140-10- |140-35- 140-55- 140-60 
141-05 140-15 140-15) 140-15} 140-40 140-60 140-65 
| | | Dutch Gld........ | 10-56-10-72 [10-624-10-624 10-61Z-10-62§,10-61}—10-62 | 10-62-10-62} 10-622- 10-62% 10-62}-10-624 
1956 | | W. Ger. D-Mk. .. .\11-67 & -11-844@)11- 7243-11-72} 11- 72}- 11-72$| 11-72-11-72$/11-744-11-74%/11-754-11-759 11-76% 11 76§ 
Cet. 6 | 3,610-0 | 1,338-8 253-7 2-3 §,204-8 | Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 80-00-80-15  80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80- 00 80-15 | 80-00 80-15 
mae.) | Italian Lire ...... | 17368-1762, | 1756-17564 | 17564-17563 | 17559-17564 | 1758-1758} | 17583-17594 | 17583-1759} 
_ Swedish Kr....... | 14° 378-14: 598 [14-473 -14-473'14-47}-14-474) 14-47-14-47} 14-48-14-484 14-483-14-49 |14-494 14-498 
Jily 6 | 2,940-0 | 1,746-4 | 248-3 3-3 4,937°9 | Danish Pca nsnael 19-19}-19-48} [19-34}-19- 35} 19-35}-19-35}'19-35}-19- 353) 19- 36-19-36} 19-36}-19-374; 19- 37-19-37 
” 13 2,960-0 | 1,756-7 256-1 yee 4,972-9 | Norwegian Kr. ...; 19°85-20-15 [19-92}-19-93}) 91-94-19-944|19-934-19-94 |19-949-19-951'19-964-19-97 |19-984-19-98 
» 20 2,980-0 | 1,784-9 242°7 0-5 5,008-1 
» 27 2'990-0 | 1/821-3 | 228-6 ve | 5,039-9 One Month Forward Rates 
| United States $..... idkicann anes 1f-lic. pm | 14-lke. pm | 1}-1c. pm lj-jc. pm | 1-jc. pm gc. pm 
Aug. 3) 3,020-0 | 1,771-8 229-0 0-8 Cees O | Comat. «ccicccaceaccee waaeed ‘ Sc. ot | + Be. wt : fc. os 3-3. pn §- ac. pm ie. pm 
» 10 3,040-0 | 1,742-9 [| 231-8 ee SiGe n | PUMPS cccccedenssescs Gkewedd par-3dis |  par-3 dis par-3 dis par-—3 dis 2 pm-2 dis 2 pm-2 dis 
» 17) 3,050-0 | 1,752+2 290-3 1-0 S.6G3-S | Sute Pr. oo ccccuccecs eccccceccces 74-5}c. pm 74 5ic. pm | 74-54c. pm 74-53c. pm 64-54c. pm 6-5c. pm 
»n 24 3,070-0 } 1,751-5 223-9 sia §,045-4 | Belgian Fr. ....ccccccccce eeesees: §-% pm g-j pm +-} pm %-4 pm fs 4 pm &-% pm 
» 31 3,070-0 | 1,758-6 235-9 1-3 5,065-7 | ae ak sceccccce eeeccesees 3-2c. pm 2-le. pm 2-le. pm 1}-jc. pm 2-Ac. pm 2-ic. pm 
| W. Ger. D-Mk..... ececccee ecocee. 9-7pf. pm 9-7pf. pm 9-7pf. pm 8-6pf. pm 7- 5pf. pm 7- 5pf. pm 
Sept. 7 | 3,080-0 | 1,723-8 | 251-7 1-0 5,056-5 | Italian Lire.....cccccccceeces sand 5 2 A P- 2 ye 5 ye 5 2 on 5 2 pm 6 3pm 
” 14 3,090-0 | 1,763-0 232-3 as 5,085:3 | Swedish Kr 6-46 pm | 6-46 pm 6-46 pm 6-46 pm 6-46 pm 6-46 pm 
» 21 3,100-0 | 1,770-1 250-0 5,120-1 DE Me ies cneue -+-| 26 pm-par 26 pm-—par 26 pm-—par 26 pm-—par 26 pm-—par 26 pm- par 
3 YS ———_——_— -— Norwegian Kr 16 pm-lo dis | 16 pm-16 dis |} 16 pm-1lo dis | 16 pm-1o dis | 16 pm-—lo dis | 16 pm-lo dis 
» 30 4,888 -9 273-0 5,161-9 
. a pace Ae - Price at Fixing 
7 3,110-0 | 1,715-5 | 202-6 5,028-1 


Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 250/3 250/- - | 249/11 249/83 249/84 
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oe | Shares that do not 
SS | depreciate 


ALLIANCE | === 


; INTEREST ON PAID-UP SHARES 0 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 4 i 
0 


Head Office ~ 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 WILL BE INGREASED 10 
Estabiished 1824 : 


Paid-up Shares are issued in multiples of o- a 
The Finest Service £25. The Lambeth Building Society’s A 


shares bought at their face value are repaid 
for at their face value. They are not subject 
to any fluctuation whatsoever. In addition 


All Classes of Insurance there are the following advantages. 


@® Nostamp duty, commission or other charges. © Income Tax 
paid by the Society. © Prompt and easy withdrawal. These 
REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT shares will give a return equivalent to £6.19.1d. per cent, subject 


to Income Tax at 8/6 in the £. 
THE UNITED KINGDOM ieeinatintiibleataaiin 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND Reserves exceed £420,000 (over 7% of total assets). 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD The Secretary will be pleased to send you full particulars t 


Oe ) fal EST. 105 
The Company undertakes the duties of L A Mi E T eal YEARS 


Executor cnd Trustee BUILDING SOCIETY 
"Member of The Building Societies Association 
Dept. WG. 112 Westminster Bridge Rd., London, $.£.1. WATerloo 5478 


You'll find the answer in 
‘THE STANDARD BANK REVIEW’ 


This informative publication — issued monthly — contains 
current facts and figures about economic, commercial and 
industrial conditions throughout South, Central and East 
Africa. 

A copy of this helpful booklet will gladly be sent to 
any who contemplate extending or developing their interests 
in Africa. Please address your request to the Secretary. 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD 


HEAD OFFICE 
10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET & 77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON EC4 
LONDON WALL BRANCH: 63 LONDON WALL, EC2 


WEST END BRANCHES 
9 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, WC2 & SUFFOLK HOUSE, 117 PARK LANE, W1 


780 offices throughout South, East and Central Africa 
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What does 
THE LONDON 
CORRESPONDENT 
say today? 


This is where it all began—with a policy on part of a cargo 
in the Pool of London. By it we mean the London 
Assurance, and it began in a small way indeed—two 
hundred and thirty-seven years ago, with a staff of six and 
a doorkeeper. And today? Today, the London Assurance 
discharges its business all the world over, dealing with 
insurance of every sort. 


Results of an accident. Accidents don’t always happen to 
somebody else. You can end up in hospital for months. 
But there is one bright spot. When you're properly insured 
with our Personal Accident policy you won't need to 
worry about such things as medical expenses and loss of 
earnings. Neither, of course, will your family. 


First class idea. It’s never too early for the far-sighted 
parent to pave the financial way to his children’s educa- 
tion. By taking out our Education Policy you thin out the 
schooling expenses over the years before school caps are 
put on for the first time. 


That’s not all. No, indeed! These are only two policies 
among many: Accident policies, Life policies and Fire 
policies. So why not get in touch with us ? 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE ‘UD 
‘bery gro fesple Me dia will : 





1 KING WILLIAM STREET, DEPT. 6, LONDON, E.C.4 | 





Photograph : 





INDUSTRY and agriculture combine in this landscape scene of 
Broken Hill, or “‘the Silver City” as it is sometimes called, which 
is known throughout the world for its vast depotits of silver, lead 
and zine. 

Does Australia interest you? If so, you will find The National 
Bank’s London Office, backed by over 850 branches and offices, 
can provide reliable and up-to-date information on all aspects 
of Australian trade and industry. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
AUSTRALASIA LTD 


(Incorporated in Victoria) + Chief London Office: 6-8 Tokenhouse Yard - E.C.2. 


YOUR BEST INTRODUCTION TO AUSTRALIA 







































































Si WEAD“ OFFICE = TOKYO “JAPAN 
Bnew AVORKEAGENCY:: NEW AYOR : 
SEAGAREPRESENTATIVE(OFFICE “3 CHICAGO 






Australian News and Information Bureau 





UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION ON THE 


MARKET 


The Bank of Montreal invites enquiries from all 
who seek the latest facts about trading conditions 
and business opportunities in Canada. With 
over 700 branches throughout the country the 
Bank has its fingers on the pulse of Canadian 
commercial life, and can provide the information 
essential to successful business in that rapidly 
expanding market. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with limited liability 


Main London Office: 47 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
Head Office: MONTREAL 
Assets exceed $2,700,000,009 
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Place your capital 
in good hands 


] 
} 


BLE t Ls 


; 


af 
‘Interest Mf “© per 
upto @# annum 


INCOME TAX NOT DEDUCTED 
ON FIXED TERM DEPOSITS 


EASY WITHDRAWALS NO CHARGES, NO DEPRECIATION 
Specialists in financing equipment, machinery and 
vehicles for Home and Export 


GROUP ASSETS EXCEED £2,000,000 
GROUP CAPITAL, RESERVES and 
PROVISIONS £400,000 


OIRECTORS : The Rt. Hon. isaac Feot, Chairman. $. Sanger, H. &. Trakair, J. @. Trahair, 0.8, Sanger 


Apply through your Financial Adviser or Direct, 
for Deposit Booklet 626K 
105 TAVISTOCK RO. : 16 OLO BOND ST 


PLYMOUTH . LONDON, W.1 


Tel: PLYMOUTH 60384/5 And Tel : HYDe Park 2428/9 
Branches 


22 yeats of heady ptogtess 


SOMEBODY JIBBED 
AT THE OVERHAUL 


W HEN the derricking clutch of this electric derrick crane broke, 
the jib, no longer under control, crashed with considerable 
damage to the owner’s property. 
This was as much a human as a 
mechanical failure, for a complete 
What Vulcan dismantled thorough examination of 
say about eo. . the crane by a certain date had 
been most earnestly advised, and 
this was overdue. 

What Vulcan insure, Vulcan inspect. With their highly 
specialised knowledge, Vulcan’s engineer-surveyors spot accidents 
before they happen, and give the necessary warning. Boilers and 
steam engines, electrical apparatus, pressure and vacuum vessels, 
cranes, lifts and hoists — these all need Vulcan’s specialised 
insurance — and the specialised inspection that it implies. 


—a 
et 


For news of industrial 
_ \ ulcan BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD _*¢<idents and ways to 


67 King Street, Manchester 2 


avoid them, ask us for 
“Vulcan’’—a Quarterly 
Journal for Power users. 
Please write to Dept. 17. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


SALTS (SALTAIRE) LTD 


(Worsted Spinners & Manufacturers) 





CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Salts (Saltaire) Limited, was held on 
October 2nd at Saltaire, Sir Frank B. Sander- 
son, Bart, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts: 


The year ended March 31, 1957, has been 
ene of continued development and progress 
throughout the Group. Profit on trading 
amounts to £1,172.958 compared with 
{1,071,193 for the previous year. The main 
facior which has contributed to the more 
favourable results has been an increased pro- 
duction. This has absorbed the effect of a 
comtinuance of the rise in production costs 
and of reduced profit margins due to keen 
competition to which I referred in my review 
last year. 

After charging £694,000 for taxation, the 
net profit of the Group amounts to £512,556. 
The Board recommends payment of the 
following dividends, subject to Income Tax: 


(a) A final dividend of 3} per cent on the 
7 per cent Non-Cumulative Preference 
shares. 


(b) A final dividend of 10 per cent on the 
Ordinary shares. 


PROPOSED CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


The Board has considered the desirability 
of bringing the issued capital of the Company 
more into line with the real capital employed 
in the business. The Directors propose, and 


KUALA MUDA 
RUBBER ESTATES, LTD 


LOWER PRICES AFFECT PROFITS 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held on October 2nd in London, 
Mr L. I. Simpson, ACA, chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his cir- 
culated statement for the year to March 31, 
1957: 


Profit amounted to £94,247 as against 
£172,937. This fall is due in the main to 
the lower price of rubber ruling over the 
period of these accounts. In addition we 
had to contend with certain labour troubles 
which caused a substantial reduction in our 
crop. 

We have provided £51,250 for taxation. 
We have recommended a dividend of 12} 
per cent. We have transferred £15,950 to 
Provision for Replanting and £5,000 to 
General Reserve. 


TAKE-OVER BIDS 


I feel I must now say a word about some- 
thing which has been exercising the minds 
of directors of rubber companies during 
fecent months, namely “ take-over bids.” In 
Punciple these are of two kinds, namely 
those made for the purposes of amalgamation 
and improvement of the industry and those 
made solely to gain for their organisers a 
quick capital profit. To the first of these, 
there can be no valid objection. It is the 
secend type, however, we view with such 
concern. This entails the sale of the proper- 
tes of the company taken over, frequently 


~ 


Treasury consent has been obtained, to 
capitalise £1,100,000 out of General Reserve 
and to issue 4,400,000 new Ordinary shares 
of 5s. each credited as fully paid to the 
Ordinary shareholders in the proportion of 
one new fully paid Ordinary share of 5s. for 
every two Ordinary shares held on September 
10, 1957. After the payment of the dividend 
which is now recommended, the proposed 
new Ordinary shares will rank pari passu with 
the existing Ordinary shares. 


The present authorised Ordinary share 
capital is £2,400,000 and your Directors pro- 
pose to increase this to £3,400,000. After the 
proposed capitalisation there would then re- 
main a balance of £100,000 authorised but 
unissued Ordinary capital. The Directors 
have no present intention of making any 
further issue but consider it desirable to have 
an unissued reserve of capital. 


The proposed capitalisation of Reserves 
should not be taken to imply any intended 
increase in the total amount to be distributed 
by way of Ordinary dividends in the future. 


SUBSIDIARIES’ PROFITS 


All our Subsidiaries have made satisfactory 
profits which have contributed to the results 
now before you. 


A substantial proportion of their production 
has been exported. This includes an import- 
ant percentage to the dollar countries, 
although the recent alteration in the American 
tariff-quota is viewed with disappointment. 
Every effort will be made to maintain our 
exports to the United States, but there seems 
little likelihood of increasing these exports 
while this unfair tariff-quota is in force. 


In spite of all one hears and reads about 
new artificial fibres, we agree with those who 
consider there is still no substitute for wool, 
and our products are in steady demand. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


to Asian money lenders, who break them up 
and sell them to smallholders. It means the 
complete destruction of so much that has 
been built up over the last few decades. 
Not least, it means unemployment and dis- 
placement of British planters who have made 
their careers in Malaya with the Company 
and who have maintained their care of the 
estates during a long period of terrorist 
attacks. The Asian labour, as well, which 
has in many cases been on the estates for a 
generation or two, is thrown out of work 
and loses the benefits of the good housing 
conditions, hospitals and other amenities 
which it receives on European-owned estates. 
Furthermore, the quality of the rubber pro- 
duced must deteriorate, with consequent Joss 
of revenue to Malaya and indirectly to this 
country as well. 

Company directors have been criticised 
for attempting to oppose these “ take-over 
bids,’ but it must be remembered that 
although they are responsible to their share- 
holders they are also trustees for the com- 
panies for which they act. While the 
shareholders have the right to do what they 
will with the Company it is the duty of 
directors to look to the future of a Com- 
pany as an investment and in my view to 
advise against any action which they 
consider is not in the best interest of the 
Company and even of this country as a 
whole: It is difficult for shareholders in 
these days of high taxation to refuse an offer 
for their shares which shows a substantial 
tax-free profit, but I believe that if they 
knew of the hardship which their accep- 
tance of such monetary profit often brings 
to so many people, they would prefer to 
forgo it. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


173 
A. C. COSSOR 


INCREASING BENEFITS FROM 
REORGANISATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
A. C. Cossor Limited was held on 
October 4th in London, The Most Honour- 
able The Marquess of Exeter, KCMG, LLD 
(the Chairman) presiding. 


In his circulated Address the Chairman 
said: The year which ended on March 31, 
1957, saw a recovery in our fortunes, after 
the severe setback which we sustained in the 
previous year. The figures have proved to 
be better than we then anticipated. 


Describing the steps taken to improve the 
Company’s position, which included a com- 
plete reorganisation of the major part of its 
activities, the Chairman said: Much of the 
work done during the year in developing new 
models, not only in television and radio, but 
also in instruments and communications 
equipment, could not show results during 
the period, though it is now beginning to 
do so. 


On the technical side there has been most 
interesting progress. The printed circuits 
which we introduced in the previous year 
are now being produced entirely automatic- 
ally, by a high-speed machine which was 
devised and constructed by our own 
engineers. 


In addition, an oscilloscope and other 
instruments have been introduced in the 
form of a kit of parts which can be assembled 
without difficulty and with considerable 
saving in cost. 


The Group turnover increased from {7.4 
million 10 £7.7 million, the export turnover 
included in this figure being similar to last 
year, {2.1 million. The Group profit, 
before taxation, amounted to £175,252 (as 
against a Group loss last year of £134,939). 


OvuTLOoK: Sales so far are substantially 
ahead of last year. Provided that trading 
conditions remain materially as they are now, 
I should expect the present year’s results to 
show an improvement on those for Jast year. 


The report was adopted. 


AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Airmail Air Freight * 
Australia et — 
Canada $25 or £9 
£7 10s. 
£7 10s. 
£6 10s. 


£6 10s. 
£8 15s. 


£7 10s. 
Indonesia 


Iran, Iraq 
Israel 


New Zealand 

Nigeria 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

Rhodesia ( N. and S. ) 

South Africa b £7 10s. 

South America | — 
£6 15s. 


| $25 or £9 
West Indies wo =—s 


* Approx. 24 hours slower than airmail 








APPOINTMENTS: 


THE GLACIER METAL COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


invites applications for a new post 


in the field of 


PERSONNEL AND ORGANISATION 


The person appointed will be a member of 
Personnel Division but will be deployed to work 
solely in the Company’s Technical Research 
Organisation where he will be operationally 
responsible to the General Manager. This 
organisation is based on. London with outposted 
personnel in Manchester and Scotland. It com- 
prises about 100 members, mostly technical staff, 
including about 20 graduates. Normally this 
size of organisation would not warrant a per- 
sonnel specialist of its own, but the problems 
associated with the organisation and manning 
of technical research need special treatment. 


Main responsibility is to 
Manager to keep executive organisation con- 
tinuously aligned to the work it has to do. 
This work and the interaction between individual 
projects must be sufficiently understood to result 
in a flexible and effective organisation being 
designed and maintained. An adequate manning 
policy must be developed and implemented 
through contact with universities, individual 
Selections, recruitment schemes and career de- 
velopment plans. Individual career counselling 
will also be part of the work to be undertaken. 


The = person 


assist the General 


appointed must 
Capacity to absorb and use the personnel tech- 
niques of the job, which include newly de- 
veloped and complex conceptual methods, with 
a high level of personal maturity. 


combine the 


A starting salary of from £1,500 to £1,800 
per annum is available. Preferred age range 35 
to 40, though exceptional candidates outside 


these limits will be considered. 


Applications. which will 
confidence, should be sent to the _ Personnel 
Director (Ret. PER), The Glacier Metal Co., 
Lid., Ealing Road, Alperton, Wembley, Middx. 


be treated in strict 


STAFF TRAINING OFFICER 


Turner Brothers Asbestos Co. Ltd., Rochdale, Lancs., 
reauire a Staff Training Officer (male). Applicants, 30/40 
years of age, should have had experience of recruitment 
and training of University Graduates, Public and Gram- 
mar School pupils and in organising management training 
programmes within a large industrial company. It is 
desirable. but not essential, that candidates should pos- 
sess a University degree and be able to conduct lectures 
and discussion groups on a fairly high level. This is a 
pioneer job which offers. excellent .scope to a man.of 
energy who can attain a senior position with a pro- 
gressive company. Five-day week, contributory pension 
scheme and recreation facilities.—Applications, endorsed 
“Stati Training,”” must give details of age, education, 
training and experience, and be addressed to the Chief 
Persoanel Manager. 


ONDON Accountancy Tutors require qualified 

accountants for full-time appointments to their 
tutorial staff. Applicants should have experience in 
lecturing and editorial work. Some administrative duties 
are included in the post. The commencing salary would 
not be less than £1,000 p.a. and would be progressive. 
There is a superannuation scheme.—Full particulars of 
age, education and experience, to Box 779. 


XPORTERS of British Cinema Films to the Far East 

require the services of a 
reside in Tokyo and supervise their 
territory; knowledge of the film industry and/or the 
Orient a considerable advantage; generous remuneration. 
—Write, with full details, stating present salary and 
salary required, to Chairman, Box 713, Rays, Cecil 
Court, London, W.C.2. 


ANAGER, MARKETING RESEARCH .— Young 

Canadian woman, now in Toronto, seeks challenging 
position with responsibility. British degree and education. 
Nine years’ experience, primarily in ) 
consumer research from definition of problem to analysis 
of findings; Nielsen service, sales forecasting, advertising 
research. At present supervisor staff six analysts, all 
university graduates. Widely travelled in Europe, North 
and South America.—Box 781. 


operations in the 


REPRESENTATIVE to | 


the organising of | 


OUNG INDONESIAN GRADUATE, B.Sc. (Econ.) 

Southampton University, exemption prelim. and inter. 
exams of Institute of Chartered Accountants, requires 
articled clerkship.—Please contact the Cultural Attache, 
Indonesian Embassy, 38, Grosvenor Square, W.1. 

ONIAN BANK, Limited. 

The Court of Directors of [Ionian Bank Limited 
announces that it has received a firm offer from Robert 
Benson, Lonsdale & Co. Ltd., on behalf of clients for 
the purchase of all of the Shares of £5 each of the 
Bank for the sum of £12 8s. per Share. The offer is 
conditional (inter alia) upon its acceptance in respect 
of not less than 90 per cent of the issued Shares or 
such less percentage as the proposed purchasers shall 
agree. The Directors are recommending the Shareholders 
to accept the offer, details of which will be posted to 
the registered shareholders as soon as the necessary 
documents have been prepared. 

25/31. Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 
October 7, 1957. 


HE ECONOMIST, UNBOUND, OCTOBER 1953 TO 

SEPTEMBER 1957 inclusive.—Offers to Box 780. 

L CID SHERRY now has a companion dry fino 

called Fino Feria. Foreign papers please copy. 
English drinkers please take appropriate action. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Aldwych, W.C.2. 

LAW AND OPINION IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
17 Public 


given at the School 
between October 29, 


Houghton Street, 


a series of Lectures 


to he 
5 p.m. 


on_ Tuesday evenings at 
1957 and May 20, 1958. 
Admission free without ticket. 


A programme of the lectures can be obtained, 
free, from the Secretary of the School. 


THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF — 
SECRETARIES 


the services of Chartered 
Secretaries to fill secretarial and similar executive posts 
are invited to communicate with the Secretary of the 
Institute (Dept. E), 14, New Bridge Street, London,E.C.4. 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


offers a choice of comprehensive courses of training for 
educated girls who wish to become Private Secretaries, 
Company Secretaries or Secretary-Linguists. Also 
combined Secretarial and Finishing Course. Specialised 
training in Journalism, Political, Hotel or Medical work. 
Intensive Courses for university graduates. Day and 
resident students.—Prospectus from the Principal, J.’ W. 
Loveridge, M.A.(Cantab.), St. Godric’s College. 2, Ark- 
wright Road, London, N.W.3. Telephone . Hampstead 
9831. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.Sc.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Coursés in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 800 Wolsey Hall 
students passed Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) exams. 1951-56. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D.. Director of 
Studies. Dept. P.16. WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD. a 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2. Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


~ B.Sc.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY | 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those seeking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College, 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees; instalments.—Prospectus of U.C.C, 
Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E.. Law, 
free from the Registrar, 60, Burlington House, Cambridge. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

for Examinations—University Law. Accountancy, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management. 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


post 


Employers requiring 


Costing, 
Export, Com- 


| 
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ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM 
; COMPANY 


Messrs. N. M. Rothschild and Sons announce that the 
Board of Directors and Managing Directors of the Royal 
Dutch Petroleum Company have decided to declare an 
interim dividend for the year 1957 of fis. 1.50 per share. 


A. On the bearer shares: 

This dividend will be paid on and after November 1, 
1957, at the office of Messrs. N. M. Rothschild and Sons 
on business days, Saturdays excepted, between the hours 
of 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. against surrender of Coupon 
No. 112. This coupon must be accompanied by a 
declaration in triplicate signed by an Authorised De- 
positary reading : 


““We declare under our responsibility that 
sufficient evidence has been submitted to us that 
the securities from which the coupons enumerated 
below have been detached, are provided with red 
Farag certificates, issued by De Nederlandsche 

ank.”’ 


Coupons will be paid in sterling at the buying rate of 
exchange on Amsterdam current at 2 p.m. on October 25 
1957 in the case of coupons presented on or before that 
date, or on the day of presentation in the case of 
coupons presented subsequently. In view of the fact 
that guilder funds are being provided by the Company 
for the payment of this dividend the usual foreign ex- 
change commission will be deducted from the sterling 
proceeds. 


From the gross dividend the Netherlands dividend tax 
of 15 per cent. is to be deducted (i.e., there will be paid 
on Coupon No. 112 a net amount of fis. 63.75 per 
certificate for 50 shares and fis. 6.374 per certificate for 
5 shares), except in the case of coupons presented on 
behalf of (i) residents in the United Kingdom, provided 
they lodge a Netherlands declaration ‘* Inkomstenbelasting 
No. 92 V.K.” in duplicate; (ii) residents in the-U.S.A., 
provided they lodge a Netherlands declaration ‘* Inkom- 
stenbelasting No. 92 V.S.” in duplicate; (iii) residents in 
Sweden, provided they lodge a Netherlands declaration 
“* Inkomstenbelasting No. 92 ZWE” duly completed by 
the Swedish tax authorities; (iv) residents in Finland, 
Provided they lodge a Netherlands declaration ‘ Inkom- 
stenbelasting No. 92 FIN ” duly completed by the Fin- 
nish tax authorities; and (v) residents in France, in which 
case either a French declaration model A signed by the 
shareholder with the certificate on the back duly completed 
by the appropriate French Inspector of Taxes or a French 
declaration model B in duplicate duly completed and 
signed by an authorised French bank must be provided. 


As regards holders resident in France, attention is 
drawn to the fact that the regulations giving effect to the 
Franco-Netherlands Tax Convention provide that unless 
the model A or model B declaration referred to above 
is lodged when dividends are collected on and _ after 
September 1, 1954, dividend tax will be deducted and 
there will be no possibility whatever of reclaiming this tax 


In _ cases (ii), (iii), (iv) and (v) above the usual affidavit 
certifying non-residence in the United Kingdom will also 
be required if payment is to be made without deduction 
of United Kingdom income tax. 


Coupons must be left for an appropriate period for 
examination and must be handed in personally. Coupons 
cannot be paid through the post. 


Coupons must be listed in triplicate on special forms 
embodying the declaration referred to above, which can 
be obtained on application. 


B. On the registered shares. 

As to the shares registered in the United Kingdom 
Section of the Netherlands Register, Messrs. N. M. 
Rothschild and Sons are authorised to announce that 
the following arrangements have been made for the 
payment of the interim dividend amounting to fis. 1.50 
per registered share. 


On October 30. 1957, the Sterling amount of the 
dividend will be fixed on the basis of the Sterling/Guilder 
rate of exchange current in Amsterdam on that date. 


The November 7, 1957. will be the record date. 
Shareholders registered at the close of business on that 
date will be entitled to receive the dividend. 


1957, dividend warrants 
will be posted by the transfer agent, Nederlandsche 
Handel-Maatschappij N.V. to shareholders registered in 
their books on the record date. 


On or before December 2. 


As soon as possible after October 30, 1957, a further 
announcement will be made giving the rate of exchange, 
the amount of the dividend in Sterling per share and the 
amount of the 15 per cent. Netherlands dividend tax in 
Sterling per share. 

E.C.4 
- 11, 1957. 


London, 
October 


New Court, Swithin’s Lane, 


FREER TRADE IN EUROPE 


For those wishing to keep continuously informed of free trade and other 
developments in Europe we provide two subscription services : 


COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES 


FREE TRADE AREA COUNTRIES 


Our three-monthly reports on business condi- 
tions and prospects in the countries concerned 


grouped in two new REGIONAL SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS at specially reduced rates. 


THE ECONOMIST 
22, Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 


WORLD BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


A four-page bulletin devoting each week a full 


page to European free trade developments. 


Specimens and full details from: 


INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 


WHitehall 1511, Ext. 144 
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Management Selection Limited 


HAVE BEEN RETAINED TO ADVISE ON 
THE APPOINTMENT OF A 


DISTRIBUTION PLANNING EXECUTIVE 


for a British trading organisation employing over 
10,000. The company’s business includes the 
large-scale distribution of goods to several 
bundred branch establishments. 


In anticipation of continuing expansion, the 
directors propose to set up a small unit to keep 
the distribution system under continuous review 
and to examine the fundamental assumptions on 
which it is based. The person appointed will 
head this unit and will be responsible for 
planning, on a long-term basis, to meet future 
requirements in terms of location and layout 
of central warehouse space, materials handling, 
transport and labour. 


Candidates must have been trained in work 
study and have practical experience of success- 
fully tackling distribution problems, either as a 
consultant or in a_ similar capacity in a large 


organisation or in H.M. Forces. A degree or 
equivalent professional qualification is highly 
desirable. Starting salary subject to negotiation, 


but not less than £2,500. An appreciably higher 
figure would be offered to a man, aged about 45, 
with particularly relevant experience. Pension 
scheme. Location, London. 


Please send brief details, 
quoting Reference $.564, to 
Management Selection Limited, 17 Stratton 
Street, London, W.1. No information will be 
disclosed to our clients until candidates know 
their identity and have given permission after 
personal discussion. 


in confidence, 
A. Denerley, 


PERSONAL ASSISTANT TO 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 


Applications are invited for the position of Personal 
Assistant to the Managing Director of a prominent 
Property Development Organisation. Candidates must be 
men between 25 and 33 years of age and should have a 
good university degree or equivalent professional quali- 


fication, and at least two years post-graduate experience 
in industry of commerce. 


Requirements include a_ high 


ats a level 
matked administrative ability, 


socially 


of intelligence, 


impressive per- 


sonality, robust health and marked drive and ambition. 
The successful candidate will receive about six weeks 
general training before being given major executive 
responsibilities. 

The post will be in London but some _ travelling 
within Great Britain will be involved. Starting salary 
will be about £1,500 p.a. and there are excellent 


prospects of a rapid increase in salary. 


Further details 
available from: 
London, W.1. 


and a standard application form are 
Secretary (Midas), 14, Welbeck Street, 


ORD MOTOR COMPANY LTD., have a vacancy 
for an Economist aged 25-30 with a sound know- 
ledge of statistics and market analysis. A degree in 
economics or appropriate commercial experience is 
essential. A good salary is offered, with participation 
in a generous non-contributory superannuation scheme.— 
Please write to Training and Recruitment Department, 
Ford Motor Company Ltd., Dagenham, Essex, giving 
details of age. experience and qualifications, and quoting 
teference ECE. Envelopes should be marked Ol12a. 


RITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION. PRINCIPAL 

PROGRESSING OFFICER required at the Head- 
quarters of the Commission responsible to the Chief 
Supplies Officer for the progressing of designated con- 
tracts for supplies, rolling stock and works for British 
Railways and for co-ordinating data and the preparation 
of progress reports to the Commission. 

The post, which is a new one, calls for experience 
in modern progressing technique, drive, considerable tact, 
and ability to get on with people. Engineering experi- 
ence, particularly in Railway rolling stock and equipment 
would be an advantage. 

Age preferably not more than 50. Commencing salary 
will be fixed according to experience and qualifications, 
but will not be less than £2,000. Superannuation scheme. 
Certain free twavel facilities. Medical examination. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and experience, 
to be sent to Manpower Adviser, British Transport Com- 
mission, 222, Marylebone Road, N.W.1, within 14 days. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Applications are invited for a Junior Research Assistant- 
ship in the Economics Research Division. The salary 
Scale is £450 x £25—£525 a year. Starting salary accord- 
ing to age and qualifications.—Applications, including a 
Statement of the candidate’s ficld of interest, should be 
Feceived by the Secretary, Economics Research Division, 
in London School of Economics and Political Science, 
vughton Street, W.C.2, not later than October 31, 1957. 


— 


WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC, 
LONDON, S.E.18 


Applications invited for 


om LECTURER in charge of English Studics in Com- 
ce and Management Studies department, from honours 


Fadeates A candidate should be prepared to teach 
adeish |, Literature to degree standard, and to give 
ro anced lectures to scientists and managerial students 
Univ Spore writing and communications in industry. 
desea” extra-mural or other adult teaching experience 
ansitltty scale £1.200—30—£1.350, plus London allow- 


ion # £36 to £48.—Particulars and application form 
198) erk to Governors, to be returned by October 26, 






EXPORT MANAGER—ENGINEERING 


In preparation for retirements, well-known old-¢stab- 
lished multi-million British concern, manufacturing light 
engineering products of high World reputation requires 
experienced Export Manager with engineering background. 
European languages desirable. Remuneration £2,500 to 


£3.500 p.a. according to qualifications and experience. 
Excellent further prospects. Pension Scheme. Car. 
This 


is a responsible senior vacancy and only appli- 
cants occupying similar positions can be considered. Age 
37 to 50.—Applications, giving full particulars, including 
present salary, should be marked “Strictly Private” 
and addressed to J. Sandford Smith, Harold Whitehead 
and Partners, Ltd., Management Consultants. 33, Palace 
Street, London, S.W.1, who will treat in confidence and 
retain any applications which it is desired should not 


be C= on to the applicants’ present employer should 
he be the advertiser. _ ; 








‘ORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED offer two 

vacancies to men under 30 in the field of financial 
analysis and management accounting. These positions 
cover a wide range of activities and are suitable only for 
men of the highest calibre who intend to succeed in 
industry. In addition to a good honours degree or a 
professional qualification, requirements are a _ potential 
for promotion and the ability to understand modern 
management problems. Prospects (which will not be 
limited to the finance side of the Company) and salary 
will be excellent for men of the high ability required.— 
Please write to Training and Recruitment Department 
(O12a), Dagenham, Essex, giving details of age, experi- 
ence and education and quoting reference FFA. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND | 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


require Scientific Officer at Building Research Station, 
Garston, Herts, for research into economic problems in 
building industry, including such subjects as building 
densities, problems of mechanisation and relation between 
design and running costs. Qual.:—Ist or 2nd Class 
Hons. degree in Economics with some knowledge of 
Statistics. Salary range :—£595—£1!1.050. Lower max. for 
women but Equal Pay Scheme. Five Day Week.—Write 
for application form to Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, 105, St. Peters Street, St. Albans. Closing date 


October 26.” 1957. cee 





FINANCIAL ACCOUNTANT 


Progressive Company constantly developing its 
Management accounting techniques is seeking a 
young Chartered or Incorporated Accountant to 
report direct to the Chief Accountant. He will 
be responsible for the initiation and control of 
modern management accounting methods and 
information including the preparation of monthly 
accounts. He will also supervise the staff deal- 
ing with all Company disbursements, except the 
pay-roll. 


The post offers interesting experience to young 
applicants, who should not exceed 30 years of 
age. with at least two years’ industrial experience 
following qualification. Commencing salary will 
be not less than £1,000 per annum and housing 
and removal assistance is given. 


Applications will be treated with strictest con- 
fidence and should be addressed to the Chief 
Personnel Officer, PETFOODS Limited, Melton 
Mowbray, Leicestershire. 


INANCE OFFICER required by the National Coal 
Board in Edinburgh. Salary £1410-£1.720 p.a. The 
duties of the successful applicant will comprise in par- 
ticular the financial control of capital expenditure and 
general advice on financial problems throughout the 
Division. Applicants should hold a recognised accounting 
qualification and have sound commercial experience. 
Practical acquaintance with contract work on large pro- 
jects would be an advantage.—Applications, stating age, 
education, qualifications, experience. present post and 
salary, to the Divisional Chief Staff Officer, National Coal 
Board, 3. Eglinton Crescent, Edinburgh, 12. 
N EDITORIAL ASSISTANT is required, with a 
degree in mathematics or physics and some editorial 
and/or library experience, to undertake work in connection 
with the publications of the Physical Society, and also 
to take charge of the Society’s library. Salary £650 x £40 
to £850.—Applications to the Secretary-Editor, The 
Physical Society, 1. Lowther Gardens, Prince Consort 
Road, London, S.W.7. 
ARKS AND SPENCER LIMITED invite applica- 
tions from women between the ages of 25 and 35 for 
Staff Management in their larger stores. These are senior 
posts with progressive salaries. Candidates should prefer- 
ably have had experience in managing staff. Commencing 
salary for the introductory period would vary according 
to age and experience but would not be less than £500 
p.a.—Please write in first place for further particulars 
and application form to the Appointments Section. 8&2, 
Baker Street, London, W.1, marking the Envelope “* S.M.” 


CITY OF LEICESTER EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 

COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY AND 
COMMERCE 


Applications are invited for the post 
Work Study (and to assist with Management Studies) in 
the School of Commerce. Candidates must be Graduates 
or hold an equivalent professional qualification and should 
have had appropriate industrial experience. 

Salary: Burnham Technica) Scale—£1,200 
£1,350 per annum. 

Forms of application, to be returned as soon as pos- 
sible, and further particulars can be obtained from the 
Registrar, College of Technology and Commerce, Leicester. 


NORTHAMPTON COLLEGE OF | 
ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY 


ST. JOHN_STREET, LONDON. E.C.1. 
ACCOUNTANT (Chartered or Incorporated) required, to 
organise and supervise financial work of large institution, 
including drafting of Annual Accounts. 

Permanent, pensionable post. 

Salary scale: £815 rising to £1,090 p.a. 

Form of application and further particulars obtainable 
from Secretary. 


of Lecturer in 


x £30 to 
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IB UNITED KINGDOM Limnted would like to 
) hear from exceptional young men with the 
driving ambition to succeed in a highly specialised execu- 
tive Sales career, Such men will have quick brains. 
be of managerial potential. and have the will and the 
thrust to carve out a career in a highly competitive 
but financially rewarding field. They will be expected 
to earn up to £2,000 per annum during their third 
year—or perhaps before. Thesé posts represent really 
first-class Opportunities. Some exceptional women will 
also be considered. 

The men selected will be those competent to develop 
the sales of the world-famous IBM Executive electric 
typewriter-billing machines and standard electric type- 
writers, in guaranteed territories. To do this it is neces- 
Sary to survey the needs of existing and prospective 
customers and prepare factual reports of the needs of 
such prospects. Therefore a knowledge of office methods 
and routines is helpful and the ability to mect senior 
executives On an equal footing a necessity. 

Training is given and the Company guarantees an 
adequate remuneration during this period of six months 
Advertising backing is provided and there is, of course, 
a pension and insurance plan. 

Vacancies exist in the London, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Newcastle. and Scottish areas, and applicants 
for the 1957 courses should write, giving full particulars 
of education, qualitications, and experience (with recent 
photograph—returnable), to the Personnel Manager, 


ioe, wvtemere Street, London, W.1, quoting Reference 


HE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE early in 

_1958 under its Expanded Programme of Technical 
Assistance is to conduct in certain countries in South 
East Asia three months demonstration projects in the 
field of modern management techniques and industrial 
engine¢ring. 

Applications are invited from candidates possessing 
considerable practical experience in responsible consult- 
ing Of executive posts in industry with proven ability to 
lecture and conduct seminars as well as short practical 


courses in work study, production planning and control, 
costing and related subjects. 

The salary will be within the 
U.S.$8,750 ¥ tax exempt, plus allowances, and 
contracts will be offered for not less than 3 months but 
preferably 6 or 12 months in 1958. 

Applicants should send comprehensive curricula vitae 


Ministry of Labour 
House, King Street, London, S.W.1 
The closing date for the receipt 
October 21, 1957. 


MATHEMATICIAN required by HYDRAULICS RE- 
SEARCH STATION, Wallingford, Berks.. of 
D.S.I.R. to lead small section for theoretical studies in 
hydrodynamics and advice to other sections of Station. 
which deals mainly with open-channel hydraulics and 
wave action. Appointment to Scientific Officer or Senior 
S.O. grade according to experience. Quals.: Ist or 2nd 
class hons. degree in Mathematics. Candidates for $.S.O. 
must be at least 26 and have at least 3 years’ research 
experience. Salary ranges: S$.S.O. £1.130-£1.330 (£1,038- 
£1,248 women); S.O. £595-£1,050 (£595-£974 women). 
Favourable housing prospects for married officers. 


range of U.S.$£8,000- 


to 
nd National Service (E.9), Almack 


of application is 


Forms 
from M.L.N.S., Technical and Scientific Register (K), 
26, King Street, London, S.W.1, quoting A290/7A. Clos- 


ing date November 2, 1957. 


& M OFFICER. Applications are invited from 
experienced Organisation and Methods Officers about 
35 years of age. Punched card experience essential and 
accounting experience or qualification desirable. Duties 
will include the constant review of methods having regard 
to the latest developments of office machinery and equip- 
ment, and the co-ordination of methods as between 
various departments. Pension and Life Insurance Plan. 
Attractive salary according to qualifications but not less 
than £1,000 per year. 
Write Chief Accountant, Norton Grinding Wheel Com- 


pany Limited, Welwyn Garden City, and mark envelopes 
Oo. & M. 


TATISTICIAN required for Market Research Depart- 

ment at Norwich. The position is a senior one 
within the Department the successful candidate working 
directly with the Research Manager. The work is con- 
cerned with the design analysis and interpretation of 
Surveys covering retail consumer and product research. 
If you have a qualification in statistics such as the B.Sc. 
Economics, the Certificate of the Royal Statistical Society, 
or have passed the Finals of the Association of Incor- 
porated Statisticians or some similar qualification, please 
apply in writing, giving full particulars of education, 
qualifications, experience and salary required, to Secretary, 
Reckitt and Colman Ltd., Norwich. 


HE BRITISH INSTITUTE of FLORENCE. The 

Council invites applications for the post of 
DIRECTOR. The purpose of the Institute, which has 
about 1,000 pupils, is to promote the study of English 
language, literature and culture. The appointment, dating 
from May Ist, 1958, will be for three years in the 
first instance and may be renewed for longer periods. 
Salary equivalent to £1,400 a year with £200 entertain- 
ment allowance. Applicants should be men of 40 or 
more, of British nationality and university graduates, 
with a working knowledge of Italian.—Applications with 
the names of three references should be sent before 
October jist to Mrs. Graham Rawson, 8 Campden 
Hill Square, London, W.8, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 


ooo SECRETARY SHORTHAND TYPIST re- 
quired by large industrial organisation near Oxford. 
Candidates must possess a sound knowledge of FRENCH, 
GERMAN and SPANISH. The ability to translate 
correspondence received, and to type letters from dicta- 
tion, in these languages is required. This is a permanent 
appointment offering very good prospects. Pension 
scheme. Five-day week. Commencing salary £600-£700 
per annum, according to age and experience.—Apply_ in 
writing, giving full details of age, experience and qualifi- 


cations, to Box No. D 2592, c/o White's Ltd., 72, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. : ; 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH 
The Council of the College proposes te appoint a 


Principal and invites applications for the post.—Particu- 
lars can be obtained from the Registrar. 


~JHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


Applications are invited from graduates of any_ Uni- 
versity for a DOUGLAS KNOOP RESEARCH FELLOW- 
SHIP tenable from a date to be arranged. The Fellow 
will be required to undertake research in ECONOMICS 
in the University of Sheffield. The value of the Fellow- 
ship will be £675 a year, and it will normally be tenable 
for three years. Applications (3 copies) indicating the 
line of research proposed by the applicant and including 
the names and addresses of three referees should reach 
the Registrar (from whom further particulars may be 
obtained) by October 26, 1957. 
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